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i IN THE EVENING LIGHT. 


ainG could be more beautiful. The sun was sinking in 
vest, casting its rays on. the long line of blue, transparent 
k, It shone on the white sails of the pleasure-boats, on 
ushing-craft putting out for their night’s work; it brought 
clearer view the fine vessels passing far away on their 
se; it played on the chain of mountains that terminated 
prospect to the right, stretching their undulating outlines 
; into the distance. Calm, soothing still. The turbulent 
is were unseen this evening ; the froth and foam rose not. 
he world seemed to be at rest from its troubles, its sinful 
ions and petty strifes, as if it would instil into men’s hearts a 
taste of that peace which shall be realized only in heaven. 
he place, Little Bay, was a small quiet Welsh watering- 
>, where the bathing was good, the air bracing, and the 
iew of great extent. Little frequented in those earlier 
, it was of small pretensions and very reasonable, enter- 
ng no prevision of the fashionable resort it was destined 
wards to become. 

ithin a large open bow-window, partly looking out on the 
2 that one of them so loved, partly listening to the 
ltory talk of a gentleman who stood outside leaning on its 
2, were two girls. She who was next to him, answering 
epartees before they were well spoken, was richly dressed 
iarming blue silk and lace—a fair, bright girl of seventeen, 
opearance almost a child; her laughing eyes of a dark 
Seorge Canterbury’s Will. 
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blue, her hair dark brown and luxuriant, her cheeks rivall 
the hue of the damask rose—altogether as lovely a visior 
beauty as ever enthralled the senses of man. The other © 
very nice-looking also, but of quieter aspect. A gentle girl, s 
just nineteen, with large shy hazel eyes, hair of a lighter sh 
of brown, ac 
that was pleasant to look upon. She was taller than her c 
panion, and yet not more than of middle height ; her dress: 
a simple muslin, costing at most but a few shillings. | 
cannot judge by dress of the ways and means of its wearer 
all the world knows. ‘The richly-dressed girl in her blue 
and its costly Honiton—Caroline Kage—had been straite 
in means all her life, and never expected to be lifted out of 
straits except by some fortunate marriage; the other wo 
probably inherit at least a hundred thousand pounds, for 
was one of the daughters of the rich Mr, Canterbury, 
Chilling. 

And he who talked to them—Thomas Kage? He wa 
barrister by profession, and had to work hard for his liv 
not expecting to be helped by so much as a shilling from 
one in the world, A slight-made man, appearing from — 
circumstance almost of middle height, but not so in rea 
His hair and eyes were dark; his face, nothing to boast 
was honest, genial, true. People called Thomas K 
plain,” and plain he was, judging him by the severe line: 
beauty ; but the countenance was a good countenance, carry 
its own index straight to the hearts of discerning men. 

It was the third week in September; they had gone to 
seaside the third week in August; so that for a month now 
and these two girls had been daily, almost hourly companii 
The result was one that is not rare. Which of the two 
learnt to love him most, it would be difficult to say. Millic 
Canterbury had never met him in her life before; Caro 
Kage had, though not frequently: he and she were cou 
several degrees removed. 

“ Why are you so serious, Miss Canterbury?” he sudd 
asked, bending his head forward to look at her where she 
a little back from the window. 

“ Am I serious?” she returned, a pink blush mantling 
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oth cheek at his words, and she bent her toa-conscious 


: to hide it. 

At least, you are silent.” 

I was listening to you and Caroline.” 

I think you generally prefer listening to talking,” he said, 
aile of rare sweetness breaking over his lips. That smile 
the one sole beauty of Thomas Kage’s face, redeeming it 
2 the reproach of plainness while it lasted. 

Do I?” 

Jo I! Carelessly though the words were given, Millicent 
terbury knew that the charge was true, and the pink blush 
eased to crimson. When in his presence, she could no 
'e have been outspoken than a mute: her love for him was 
nest, real, passionate; and this same love, as most of us 
w, chains the lips when in the presence of its idol. 

And do you agree with Caroline or with me?” 

With you,” Millicent was obliged to confess, for she was of 
raightforward nature, knowing nothing of evasion; but the 
wal caused the crimson to glow yet more; “for I feel sure 
Kage will not allow us to go.” 

‘hey had been discussing a projected sail for the morrow, 
;e two girls, with Miss Annesley as companion, who was 
ing with them, and Mr, Kage as protector. Caroline 
xe of it as an event decided; he had quietly declared it 
ild turn out “all moonshine.” 

You will see,” continued Miss Kage—“ Leta, what in the 
Id are you blushing for?—And I think it is exceedingly 
<ed of you, Thomas, to throw cold water on what I propose.” 
‘homas Kage laughed. 

Cold water! Ah, Caroline, if you only knew how hot the 
er I would throw, if it would bring the sail!” he pursued in 
ss of graver meaning. “The prospect of taking you is 
ghtful, but it will not be realized. -As Miss Canterbury 
, your mother would not permit it.” 

It is so stupid of her to be afraid of the water,” said Caro- 
hastily, “As if people were drowned in a calm sea.” 

[e made no reply, only glanced at her, and something like 
tion passed over her lovely face. She was conscious, and 
was conscious, that Mrs, Kage’s veto would not be laid 
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‘upon the expedition on account of any danger they might incu 
although it was true that she was a coward in regard to tl 
water, but because she was beginning to dread this freque 
and close companionship. 

“Mrs. Kage regards the sea as a treacherous ogre, waitit 
always to swallow up the unwary who may venture on it, yc 
know, Caroline,” he remarked indifferently, as he opened 
book he held, and turned over its pages. 

“ What will you say to me to-morrow morning if I meet yc 
with the news that I have persuaded mamma into consen 
ing ?” 

“I shall say you are the dearest cousin in the world——” 

“ Thats easily said, when you have no other,” she petulant 
interrupted. 

“And the most clever of diplomatists,” he continue 
“You should let a man finish, Caroline. I wish you succes 
but I have no hope that the wish will be realized.” 

“ What kind of wish do you call that, pray ?” 

“ A faithless one, I suppose.” 

“Just so. And I will convict you of shame when I brii 
you mamma's consent.” 

“So be it, Caroline,” he answered.—“And you, Mi 
Canterbury? You have not said you will go. Will you?” 

“Ves, I—I think so,” was the reply, given with son 
hesitation. “I don’t much care for the sea.” 

“Why, I have heard you say that you love the sea.” 

“I love to look at it. Seeing it as we do from these window 
I cannot imagine anything in the world more beautiful. 
could look at it for ever, and not weary ; watching its changi 
colours; speculating on the vessels; seeing what they do 
the little boats cruising off the land. My love for the sea 
something strange. But oz it I am almost as great a cowa 
as Mrs. Kage; and in rough weather I am ill.” 

He laughed. Caroline Kage spoke rather testily. 

“ There’s no particular necessity for your going into raptut 
over the sea, Leta, if you do love it.” 

“ No,” said Leta meekly, “ of course not.” 

They called her “Leta” almost always. When a lit 
child, before she was able to speak plain, she had so pr 
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iced her own name Millicent. ‘The appellation had never 
her, and never would now. 

Che sun went down in a blaze of gold. The clear and 

-utiful opal tints, seen only in the north-west sky, succeeded 
t; and still Thomas Kage stood on. 

Suddenly, as if prompted by some momentary recollection, 
removed his. arms from the window to look at his watch ; 
| Caroline saw the movement with a jealous eye and failing 

ort. It seemed to foreshadow his departure ; and she would 
ingly have kept him by her side for ever. 

“Why do you not come in, Thomas ? ‘The idea of having 

wed outside all this time !” 

“I cannot come in, now. I promised my mother to be 

a her for tea.” 

‘How many more evenings will you tell us that? Your 

ther is very exacting.” 

“ Never was there a mother less so,” he rejoined emphatically, 

tow on his honest face. “But she likes to have me with 
at tea; and I have been keeping her waiting for it. Tire- 

1e syrens, both of you, to enchain a fellow so, and cause 

i to forget the hour-glass. Farewell, and reformation to 


» 


de turned down the gravel-path with a quick step—the 
ise stood back in a garden—passed through the gate, and 
ided gaily as he raised his hat. It was as if a shadow had 
en on the hearts of both; and they listened in silence and 
| ness to the echo of his fleet footsteps. 
de had set off running as though he were a schoolboy. 
anding a bend of the road, a lady came into view, and he 
to slacken speed. It was Miss Annesley; she had come 
uittle Bay with Mrs. Kage. 

Are you bound for Mrs. Garston’s?” she stopped to ask. 
Not now. Iam hastening home to my mother.” 

That is well,” returned Miss Annesley, quaintly. “ Had 
been going to Mrs. Garston, I should have said, don’t go. 
is cross this evening; cross with you.” 

I know I ought to have gone there,” he confessed, a smile 
aking over his face. “That’s it, I suppose ?” 

That is ‘it. And I was charged to tell you, if we by 
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chance met, that she would not receive you now until | 
morrow. She means it, Mr. Kage.” 

“Very well. Ill go and make my peace with her the 
Thank you. Farewell for the present.” 

Resuming his quick pace, he gained the door of a pre 
cottage, also facing the sea. A staid, hard woman of fifty, 
tall as a maypole, admitted him. 

“You have kept your mother waiting a long while, N 
Thomas,” was the greeting he received, delivered with 
severe countenance. “Shed not let the tea be made till y 
came in.” 

“I am very sorry, Dorothy,” he answered, never thinkir 
as most men at his age would, that it was nearly time Dorot 
left off her lectures. She had nursed him when a baby, a 
been his mother’s ever-faithful attendant since, through go 
and ill, for eight-and-twenty years. “I did not happen 
look at my watch, and the time slipped on.” 

“I think Pd leave the coming home to meals an op 
question, if I were you, sir, while we are here. My lady oug 
to have had her tea early this evening, for she’s a fearful b 
headache come on.” 

Keeping the “meals” waiting by so much as five minul 
was in the catalogue of Dorothy’s cardinal sins; and Thor 
Kage was aware he had not been strictly punctual of late. 

“A headache!” he repeated in some surprise; for La 
Kage was not subject to the malady. 

“Yes, she have,” said Dorothy, as Thomas went in. 

At the open window of the sitting-room sat Lady Kage- 
gentlé, thoughtful woman, with a countenance as good as | 
own, and a voice as sweet. She had only reached the a 
which women are apt to call middle life; but she was in | 
health, and her delicate face looked careworn. 

“ My darling mother!” he said, kissing her fondly; “I 4 
so sorry.” 

“Sorry for what, Thomas ?” 

“For keeping you waiting tea, Why did you not take i 
Dorothy says your head aches.” 

She kept his hand in hers ; and her eyes, looking up to h 
were full of smiles. 
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Dorothy has been talking, I see.” 

That she has; giving it me well. But you ought to have 
your tea, mother dear. You don’t know how these things 
1 me,” 

They need not, Thomas.” 

They do, though, and bring home to me all my selfish 
atitude. If I were wanting my tea, and you out, I should 
ure to order it without thought of you.” 

That you would not, if you expected me home; no, 
igh your head were splitting for want of it. And mine is 
)) 

I don’t know how I came to let the time slip on, unheeded. 
is talking with Miss Canterbury and Caroline. What can 
> given you a headache, mother?” 

I think I walked too far this morning, I mean to have a 
le day’s rest to-morrow indoors.” 

- may almost be said that Lady Kage answered mechani- 
7 ; for her thoughts, as she spoke, were far away. The time 
slipped on, unheeded, “talking with Miss Canterbury and 
line.” 

Ir. Kage’s apologies of late had been so similar to this 
ent one, that the suspicion, hovering in his mother’s mind, 
7 greater and greater. That he must be learning to love 
of those two young ladies she felt as sure of as though she 
d read into his heart. Which of them was it? 

jorothy brought in the tea-tray, and placed it on the side of 
table farthest from her mistress. 

Mr. Thomas can pour it out this evening, as you feel ill, 
lady,” decided she, with the privileged authority of one 
istomed to have her way.—‘‘It’s quite ready, sir.” 

[e laughed as he sat down, saying he hoped he should not 
the cream and sugar into the tea-pot instead of the cups. 
homas Kage had not roughed it in chambers or lodgings 
iree-fourths of the young men have: his mother’s home in 
don was his home, and his mother indulgently did all 
gs for him. The world little guessed how very simple the 
e was, or how utterly happy they were in it. Mother and 
have rarely been so bound in heart together. 

wkwardly as most unaccustomed men, Thomas Kage 
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served his mother with her tea first, and then poured out | 
own. He was quite unconscious that his cup was consequen 
the stronger of the two. He would have given her every go 
at his own expense that this world can bestow, and thought 
no sacrifice. 

“You say you_have ben with the two young ladies t 
evening ?” observed Lady Kage. 

“ Are you sure I have given you enough cream and sug: 
—Yes, I have been with them.” 

“ As usual—as usual, Thomas. Are you drifting into lo 
for either of them?” 

“ Mother ! ” 

It was all very well to say “ Mother!” and to say it witl 
start; but Lady Kage could not avoid seeing that her so 
face grew red and conscious as a girl’s. She knew now tl 
she was not mistaken. He upset some water on the tea-tr, 
in a sudden effort to drown the tea-pot. 

“Which of the two is it, Thomas?” she quietly asked. 

By this time he was recovering self-possession and equanimi 
He looked at his mother in the twilight, and then, pausi 
sent his good, dark, candid eyes rather far out to sea throu 
the open window. 

“ Mother, I think you are mistaken; I hope you are. T 
maddest thing I could do would be to fall in love with z 
girl, no matter whom she might be. It may be years—ye 
and years—before my circumstances enable me to think o 
wife, if they ever do.” 

“That is just it, Thomas. Otherwise 4 

“ Otherwise I might be at liberty to fall in love to-morrot 
he said, with a laugh. ‘Ah, yes; we all have to bend 
circumstances.” 

Lady Kage did not give up her opinion, but would not se 
to pursue it. 

“ Which of the two, if either, would your choice have fal 
upon, Thomas? Miss Canterbury ?” 

“ Miss Canterbury!” he echoed in surprise so genuine tl 
something like a chill struck across his mother’s heart, a 
destroyed a vision that had been rearing itself in fondn 
before her mind. “You must be dreaming, mother de 
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ss Canterbury will count her fortune by scores of thousands, 
haps by hundreds of thousands. Old Canterbury may be 
‘th a million.” 

‘If Millicent Canterbury is rich in wealth, you are rich in 
th, Thomas. A union between you would not be unequal.” 
Je smiled, and shook his head at the thought of his 
thers partiality; but his answer was given in a tone of 
ision. 

‘It would be so unequal, mother, that I should never 
smpt to entertain it for a moment—no, not though I were 
ng of love for her. But the thought of loving Millicent 
aterbury has never entered my head; so be at ease.” 

‘I could not have wished a better wife for you than 
licent Canterbury; I never met a sweeter girl,” spoke 
ly Kage. ‘As to Caroline, Millicent is worth a thousand 


‘ Caroline is as poor as I am; and therefore, to speak of 
riage in connection with her, would be talking nonsense,” 
armed Mr. Kage, an embarrassment in his tone that his 
ther did not like to hear, for it betrayed too surely where 
affections lay. And then ensued a silence. 
Thomas broke it. Lifting his head, after a pause, he looked 
at his mother in the deepening twilight, as if he deemed it 
ll to set the matter at rest, for himself as well as for her. 
‘I was twenty-seven last July, mother, as you know, and I 
earning so little at my profession, as you also know, getting 
iso slowly in it—not at all, in fact—that the chances are I 
y attain forty years without being able to keep a wife as 
nould like to keep her. Believe me, therefore, there is no 
iger, no hope that I can, or shall, fall in love to any purpose. 
jay cast a fancy here or there, but nothing is likely to result 
mn it.” 
‘I should not wish you to fall into hopeless love,” spoke 
‘iy Kage, in low tones. 
‘Nor I. But if I did, I could bear it.” 
Che beautiful opal tints in the clear north-western sky grew 
distinct in the fading light. Lady Kage, her head growing 
re painful, went up to bed; and Thomas sat alone, with his 
a reflections. 
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No, there might be no thought of marriage for him. As 
this pleasant dream he had been lately falling into, why, | 
him dream on while he might, it would not be for so ve 
long. In October the seaside party would disperse, he ar 
his mother for London, the others for their far-away hom 
And then? Then would come for him the old working li 
again, during which he should /orget—forget, or pretend 
do so. And she 

“ Are there no lights wanted here?” 

The interruption came from Dorothy. She had opened tl 
door, cross still, to ask the question; and Thomas Ka 
awoke out of himself to find it was as dark as it would be th 
night. 

No, no lights yet. The clock was striking eight, and he p 
on his hat and went out. 

Calm, warm, light and lovely was the night. The clear s 
was luminous, the lights from the different vessels on the s 
shone like stars. Passing down a turning, he came to a hou 
that, in comparison with the cottage rented by his mothe 
looked like a mansion. A footman answered his knock. 

“Has Mrs. Garston retired to her room ?” 

“ No, sir, not yet.” 

“Say to her, then, with my kind regards, that I will come 
see her after breakfast in the morning.” 

Regard for the very old lady prompted him to come and s 
this. Mrs. Garston was eighty years of age. Never had livi 
man a kinder heart than Thomas Kage, and he was grieved 
have failed in his customary visit to her. And he departed i 
his way again. 

On the lawn before Mrs. Kage’s house, flitting about, w€ 
the two girls. Mr. Kage joined them, Now they’ sto 
together at the railings, watching the aforesaid lights, a 
tracking the vesels on their silent course; now they paced t 
walks, now rested on the green bench under the mulberry-tre 
But the same low, unconsciously-tender interchange of cc 
verse was eyer there. The companionship, becoming all t 
sweet, was not interrupted. Every minute, every hour, 
they went by, only added strength to the links of the che 
by which Fate was binding the three hearts together, int 
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nly, but in an untoward fashion, as it is in the nature of 
to do. 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands ; 

‘Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands.” 

“ey would have lingered on until midnight, but at nearly 
Yclock out came Miss Annesley. She was a good and true 
ig woman, wanting some years of thirty, amiable, prudent, 
ble, and calm of temperament; as it is only right the 
hter of an earnest clergyman should be. 

Mrs. Kage is so vexed that you should be out of doors. 
wishes you to come in at once.” 

Jh, mamma has woke up at last, has she?” responded 
line, carelessly. “A little the worse in temper for her long 
, I suppose.” 

You must know, Caroline, that it is time you did come in,” 
Miss Annesley. 

There, don’t preach, Sarah; we are coming.” And Milli- 
was the first to hasten in. 


sars and years before—say thirty—an officer who had 
rapidly in India, Colonel Sir Charles Kage, K.C.B., 
+ home on a three years’ leave, with his wife and little 
hter. He was without connections, in the sense that the 
is generally understood, only possessing a few simple 
ives. But a K.C.B. is sure to find friends; and Sir 
les’s London residence was soon overflowing with them. 
ist others, frequenting it, was a peer who had nearly come 
àe end of his income—his children having considerably 
zed in its disposal—and consequently he put off a small 
‘on of his superfluous pride: Lord Gunse. 
ae object which had chiefly brought Sir Charles Kage 
2 was the ill-health of his wife. Just for a few weeks she 
ad, but only to sink again; and in less than six months 
the day of their landing in England, she died. ‘The little 
‘Charlotte, was six years old then, and Sir Charles imme- 
ly took a young lady into his house as her governess. 
was a Miss Carr, a gentle, retiring, unpretending girl, who 
herself in all humility out of the way of Sir Charles’s 
is, and learnt to love the little Charlotte. If the guests by 
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chance saw her, they took no notice of her. Lord Gunse a1 
Lady Gunse and the Honourable Misses Gunse quite ignor 
her. In point of fact those aristocratic people, had they cc 
descended to think of the nursery governess at all, would ha 
classed her as a domestic. She was of no family ; perhaps h 
never had as much as a father and mother. i 

Lady Gunse and the Misses Gunse were at that time vé 
much at Sir Charles Kage’s house, consoling the bereav 
widower. It was thought by the maid-servants (who 4 
generally shrewd observers) that their master might have h 
any one of the three honourable young ladies for the aski1 
A fine man of only five-and forty, a K.C.B. already, and w 
plenty of service before him, would be a prize undoubtedly 
the matrimonial market. 

What, then, must have been the shocked indignation of t 
noble family to awake one morning to the news of Sir Char 
Kage’s marriage? Just twelve months after the death of 
wife he quietly led to church the nursery governess, say 
nothing to any one. When taxed with his crime by Lí 
Gunse (out of pure regard for Sir Charles, of course, and 
blighted interests), the brave soldier wrung the peers ha 
and avowed that the excellent qualities of Maria Carr had w 
his esteem and love, and that he could not have given © 
little Charlotte a more loving and admirable mother had 
chosen from the whole world. Of course she was young ; 
did not deny that ; but every year as it went by would remi 
the defect. 

“She is of no family,” groaned the wrathful peer. 

“ No family !” repeated Sir Charles. “ My dear lord, sh 
of as good a family as my own.” 

And thus the patient, humble governess, Maria Carr, | 
become the second Lady Kage. 

Poor young wife! A child was born to her in due cours 
little boy, who was named Thomas Charles Carr, and she- 
the happiest of the happy. Sir Charles waited for the christ 
ing, and then went back to India, for his leave was up. L 
Kage did not accompany him. He was tender of her, 
though she were some rare and precious plant, and he kı 
she was scarcely yet strong enough to bear the fatigue of tra 
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1e course of the year she and Charlotte and the boy-baby 
ld come out to him, he said; and so they parted. Parted 
eet no more in this world, for Sir Charles Kage died very 
after regaining India. 
pon her slender pension, which would die with her, Lady 
> had lived since, devoting herself to the two children, her 
daughter and son, with equal care and love. None save 
elf and Dorothy, and perhaps her dutiful, thoughtful boy, 
r how she had managed and contrived her income, so as 
ducate them well and give him his terms at college. 
othy—faithful to her young mistress, stern to every one 
eating the bread of carefulness, and seeing that the rest 
30, doing the work of ten—made a boast of waiting on her 
as efficiently in her one sole person as if she had had at 
mand a host of helpmates. 
) the years passed on, and the children grew up. Charlotte 
ied ; Thomas qualified himself for the Bar. And when it 
it have seemed that Lady Kage could have taken some 
from her solicitude and care, her health began to fail. 
r gradually at first. Even Dorothy saw nothing of it; but 
jevelopment of the disease, which the doctors thought was 
iected with the heart, was more rapid, and anxiety super- 
i'd. Not yet alarm. This visit to the quiet Welsh watering- 
= was made at her son’s earnest solicitation, in the hope 
change of air might restore her. How anxiously Thomas 
ed at her morning after morning he strove to hide from all 
: and he was forced to confess to his heart secretly that 
id not discern much improvement. 
ack again, for an instant, to the time of Colonel Sir 
rles Kage’s residence in London. At his house there was 
aently to be met a distant cousin of his, Alfred Kage, for 
m he had purchased a commission, and otherwise be- 
ded. He was a very handsome and gentlemanly young 
wv, good-natured, empty-headed. The Honourable Misses 
se liked to talk nonsense with him, especially the youngest, 
bline, who was as empty-headed as himself. After the 
ling marriage of Sir Charles; Lord Gunse gave orders that 
“ntimacy between the two houses should cease. This was 
smplished ; but Lieutenant Kage and Caroline Gunse had 
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grown really attached to each other: and, some two or thr 
years afterwards, she married him in defiance of parental d 
pleasure.. They had nothing but his pay; and therefore t 
union, to a person of the Honourable Caroline’s expensi 
tastes, could not be said to have turned out felicitously. 1 
lived but about ten years, attained to a captaincy only, a 
left her with one child, Caroline, almost an infant, Mrs. Kas 
who was the Honourable Mrs. Kage in spite of her pover 
and prided herself upon the fact, retired to Chilling, a villa 
on the borders of Wales, noted for its lovely scenery and | 
the cheapness of both rent and provisions, and there establish 
herself. She had her pension, and also a small income 1 
her by one of her sisters—altogether about five hundred 
year. The child, Caroline, was turned seventeen now, m€ 
lovely than her mother used to be, and quite as wilful. 

It was somewhat curious that Mrs. Kage and Lady Ka 
should have come to sojourn by accident this year at the sat 
watering-place. They had met occasionally in the past thi 
years ; but the old dislike and scorn felt for the governess, w 
had forgotten herself so completely as to suffer a K.C.B. 
marry her, had little, if at all, abated. The Honourable M 
Kage was decorously civil when face to face with her ; but s 
generally had recourse to an essence-bottle if Lady Kag 
name was by chance mentioned, as if it brought some infecti 
with it. Mrs. Kage had grown into a sigh-away, die-away la 
now, liking to pass her time on a sofa, surrounded by shat 
and scents and easy indolence. Her soft languor and show 
sweetness, her subdued voice of affectation, might have tak 
in a saint ; but there lived not a woman in this world of dec 
more utterly heartless, more intensely, selfishly alive to | 
own interests, than the widow of Alfred Kage. 

It is not a nice thing to say of a woman that she is made 
of craft within and artlessness without ; but it must be said 
Mrs. Kage, for it was the simple truth. Even in this visit 
hers to the seaside, she had craftily contrived to come at t 
cost of others. But for having her expenses paid, she cot 
not have ventured there at all. The two young ladies she h 
brought with her—Sarah Annesley, the only child of t 
Rector of Chilling, and Millicent, the youngest daughter of t 
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thy George Canterbury—had their share of the cost so 
rally provided, especially the latter, that Mrs. Kage’s pocket 
aped scot-free, as she had meant it to do. In her sweetly- 
ess manner, she had affectionately enlarged to Mr. Canter- 
y on the necessity of some bracing sea-air for his youngest 
prettiest daughter; she had assured old Parson Annesley 
‘ould be more than good for Sarah ; she had warmly enlisted 
wishes of the two. young ladies themselves ; and the thing 
. done. 
“hey came to Little Bay; and Mrs. Kage was not agreeably 
orised to find that Lady Kage, with her son, had also taken 
session of a cottage in the same place, not three days before. 
3. Kage, making the best of things, was civil, but capricious 
affected in manner, and held herself as much aloof as she 
Id. She need not have feared; Lady Kage was too ill to 
k even for her society ; but Thomas, quite unconscious that 
5. Kage looked down on his mother, or wished to slight her, 
w intimate with them, and was continually at their house. 
d he been compelled to say which of the two ladies bore 
higher position, he might in his simplicity have awarded 
> Lady Kage. So, how was it likely to cross his mind that 
mother was despised ? 
[iss Annesley, as you have seen, came forth to the garden 
mterrupt the subtly-dangerous companionship, and bid them 
er. On the chintz sofa, having woke up from a longer 
ning nap than usual, sat Mrs. Kage, with her fan and her 
snce-bottles—a small, slender gentlewoman, with a faded 
» and a faded cap, and faded straw-coloured hair. The 
ieks would have been faded too, but for the delicate carmine 

y given to them in her toilet-chamber. She took out the 
bper of her smelling-salts as they entered, and held it to her 
e, speaking softly. 

My dear children, how could you think of being out in the 
solate? Did you keep them, Thomas Kage?” with a slight 
ession of acidity. 

I am not sure but I did; and I have come in to take the 
me,” he lightly answered, in the ever-cotdial tones of his 
: voice: ‘But it is a warm, genial night, Mrs. Kage—one 
‘empt even you.” 
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Mrs. Kage languidly opened her fan, and did not seem te 
hear. She had the gift of being deaf when occasion needed it 

Caroline went to the piano. Sometimes he sang with them 
or stood by listening to their songs. She glanced round fo 
him now. 

“No, Caroline, I cannot stay to-night.” 

But that Caroline turned her face, and kept it turned, Mrs 
Kage might have read the look of blank disappointment whicl 
rose at the words. It was getting late, he added, and hi 
mother was ill. 

“ Quite right, certainly,” spoke Mrs. Kage. “Dont yol 
think that your mother—ah—gives way a little ? ” she continued. 
having paused to flirt some drops out of her cologne-water phial, 

“ Gives way! My mother?” he rejoined in surprise. “TI 
you only knew how earnest and energetic she is in all he 
duties, you would not fancy so. My great fear now is, that she 
is exerting herself beyond her strength, simply because she wil 
not give way to illness.” | 

“ Possibly,” rejoined Mrs. Kage, with gentle indifference, a: 
she resumed her fan. “ Good night to you, if you must go.” — 
_ In an opportunity that occurred presently, when she and h 
daughter were alone, Mrs. Kage took occasion to remark, i 
her languid manner, that she thought they had rather too muc 
of Thomas Kage’s company, and to wonder why he cam 
Caroline laughed; a forced laugh. ‘The words seemed to 
spoken without ulterior motive; but she was quite conscio 
that her mother shot a keen glance at her from the depths 
her cold light eyes. 

“What if I were to tell you, mamma, that he comes fi 
Leta ?” 

_ For once in her life, Mrs. Kage was startled into sincerit 
The notion of connecting Thomas Kage’s visits with Millice 
Canterbury had never presented itself to her mind. 

i For Leta?” 

‘One cannot help one’s thoughts, mamma. Of course, it 
all pure nonsense ; it could not turn out anything else, wi 
Thomas Kage’s prospects ; but I’m sure there is a little bit 
fancy between them, especially on Leta’s side.” 

Caroline’s pretty face wore a heightened colour as she to 
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‘one of her mother’s essence-bottles. Perfectly conscious 
she of the deliberate deceit. She did not scruple to speak 
r it threw off suspicion from herself. 
Dear me!” 
And he wants to take us all for a sail to-morrow—Sarah 
Leta and me. I promised for them; I knew you would 
3 go.” 
ts. Kage leaned back on the sofa, her mind relieved. For 
line to fall in love where there was no money, would have 
intolerable—her own fate enacted over again; but Leta 
erbury was different. If she and Thomas Kage chose to 
into a liking for each other, why, they must get out of it 
ı in the best way they could. Selfish, selfish woman ! 
Yes,” she said ; “I don’t mind your going for a sail, with 
1 to chaperone you, should the sea be calm. I suppose 
aderstands the management of boats.’ 


CHAPTER IT. 
DOWN AT CHILLING. 


ATELY mansion bordering upon Wales, and resting on a 
ie eminence, was the far-famed residence of George 
erbury. Its description must be deferred to a later chapter. 
ugh the open park, across the stately terraces, up the 
1 steps into the spacious hall we must go now. 
ie view commanded from the windows was beautiful. 
y dale, sheltering woods, silvery brooks, that murmured 
‘ey ran gently through mossy glens, trees waving in the 
se, hills with their lights and shades ever changing—giving 
- imaginative mind pictures of the flowery plains of Arcadia. 
one of the various rooms that opened on either side of 
yall, was the eldest daughter of George Canterbury. The 
was of magnificent proportions ; she was as a magnificent 
init. Her gleaming silk swept the ground as she stood, 
ond upright, before the window, her head held a little back, 
atural position. She was rather a large woman, with a 
George Canterbury’s Will. 2 
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comely face of power, and clearly-cut features; her hair i 
black, her eyes were dark grey. The landscape on which | 
looked was no summer scene of green glade and gladness ; 
and near it was one white spotless plain of snow. The Jahu 
sun shone brightly, the robins piped from the snowy trees. 

“I think we shall have a thaw,” she observed to her si 
Jane, who sat at the table writing. 

Jane Canterbury looked up from her desk. “I hope 1 
I so dislike a thaw.” 

“So do I; but it is an evil that must follow snow, and 
sooner it’s over the better.” 

“ Have you any message to Lydia?” 

“No; only my love. I wrote to her yesterday.” 

Jane Canterbury dipped her pen in the ink, but did 
immediately resume her writing. She glanced again at 
sister. 

“Do you know, I think that their not coming down 
Christmas has made a very disagreeable impression on pa 
I mean Lydia and her husband.” 

' “Yjisagreeable! In what way?” asked Miss Canterbt 
“ They could not help it. He was too ill to come.” 

“ Of course. Papa does not blame them. He began talk 
about it yesterday evening when you were at the Rectory, say 
that the break-up of the family Christmas-party looked lik 
foreshadowing of the breaking-up of the family itself.” 

“That was done, so to say, when Edgar died, counting fi 
the year that we lost mamma,” observed Miss Canterbury 
the low steady tones with which she had schooled herseli 
mention her dead brother’s name. 

“ I said so to papa nearly in the same words,” returned Ja 
“and he began to cry a little. I think—I think——” 

“What do you think, Jane?” asked Miss Canterbury, w 
deringly, for Jane’s hesitation had come to a pause. i 

“Well, I cannot help thinking that papa is not a 
strong as he was,” was Jane’s answer, given with a good 
of deprecation. ‘In vigour of mind; I do not mean in he 

Miss Canterbury made no answer. Of clear and vigo 
intellect herself, of quick perception and sound common s 
she, dutiful and loving daughter though she was, could n 
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ionplace. She bent forward as if something in the white 
cape had attracted her attention, and before the silencé 
roken, Millicent entered with her walking things on. 
There are you going, Leta?” asked the elder sister, in 
of authority. 

h, to five hundred places.” 

1 this snow?” 

s if it would hurt me, Miss Canterbury! I like walking 
snow above everything.” 

o you, young lady! I hope you have good snow-boots 


a held up one foot with a laugh, to show how thick the 
were. She wore a pretty bonnet of bright violet, some 
blonde lace shading and setting off the fair, delicate 
s, and sweet hazel eyes. Her dress was violet ; her black- 
mantle was edged with some kind of rare fur. 
nd where are the five hundred places?” 
s if I could enumerate them all!” returned Leta, lightly: 
Rectory will be the first, and the schools the next, and 
Mrs. Kage’s, and then—I think papa wants a message 
to old Fry’s,” she concluded; “I am going to ask him. 
-bye.” 
ou must be home to luncheon, Leta.” 
h yes, if I can. If not, please put by a little bread-and- 
‘forme. Nothing else.” 
a shut the door, and crossed the hall to her father’s 
George Canterbury—a tall, thin, fair man, some years 
1 sixty—sat reading near the fire, in his spectacles. His 
n hair was thinning rapidly; in fact, not to mince the 
r, the top of his head was getting bald; and the crows’- 
vere deepening round the corners of his eyes. All of 
troubled Mr. Canterbury. He had been a vain man all 
e, and would be to its end. The thin face was handsome 
though not displaying any great strength of intellect. 
1ose and mouth were beautifully formed, but the forehead 
ed much. His daughters Jane and Millicent would have 
very like him but for this last defect, from which their 
were free, 
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“ Papa, don’t you want some message taken to John Fı 
inquired Leta. 

“No, my dear, not now,” replied Mr. Canterbury, pu 
aside his newspaper, and turning his kindly blue eyes on 
“I have sent Neel to him.” 

“ Oh, very well ; that will be one place less, then.” 

“Vou will call at the parsonage, Millicent, and see hoy 
poor old man is.” 

“I am going there first, papa.” 

“Do so, child. And if he would like some grape 
some——” 

“Oh, papa, Miss Canterbury, you know, remember 
that,” was Leta’s interruption. 

They were in the habit, in a playful kind of way, of cz 
the elder sister “ Miss Canterbury.” 

“Yes, I hope so. I think TIl step down myself prese 
the snow’s not very bad between here and the parsonage. 
them I’m coming.” 

“Very well, papa. Good-bye.” 

Her other calls made, Leta Canterbury turned to 
residence of Mrs. Kage, a small, pretty villa, with low Fı 
windows. Caroline saw her coming, and ran out regardle 
the snow, shaking a shower of it from the laurels as she brt 
. past them. Her dark-blue eyes were animated ; her chee 
bright as a June rose. 

“What good fairy sent you here, Leta?” 

“The fairy was myself. Why?” 

“ He is come!” whispered Caroline. 

“Who?” 

“Who! As if you needed to ask. He came down to, 
ton on business yesterday, and walked here this morning.” 

With a bright blood-red flush rising to her face—w 
sudden coursing of every vein and pulse—with a sweet 
ing of intense bliss, as if heaven had opened to her, Mill 
Canterbury stood for a moment speechless. Caroline lau, 
Similar emotion had been hers only an hour ago, at th 
expected appearance of Thomas Kage: and she did 
mistake its signs in another. 

In later years, when certain events in the w 
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es of life plunged Caroline, young still, into awful misery 
rought her very near to the grave, a remembrance of the 
rate deceit she had practised on Millicent Canterbury 
‘ot the least amongst the catalogue of errors that stung 
mscience. From the night at the seaside, when she had 
the lying hint to her mother, Caroline had set herself, 
he manner of girls, to tease Leta about Thomas Kage. 
loves you,” was her reiterated whisper; and Millicent, 
2d with blushes, never dreamt that she was being purposely 
ved. Caroline was playing a false part still, now and 
d. 

matter of moment connected with Mr. Kage’s profession 
brought him down to Aberton, a large town about three 
distant from Chilling, and he took the opportunity to 
over. On his way to the presence of Caroline the snowy 
seemed as a soft carpet of velvet. How his heart had 
1 her image since they parted in October, he would not 
liked the world to know. Mrs. Kage, treating the visit 
2 of common courtesy, paid solely from the accident of 
‘ing in the neighbourhood, and never supposing but that 
aughter looked upon it with similar indifference, received 
ivilly, and condescended to inquire with quite a show of 
st after the health of Lady. Kage. 

2 was sitting back on her comfortable sofa, drawn to the, 
shen Millicent went in; a soft down cushion covered with 
yidered silk was behind her, another beside her; her 
bottles lay on the pretty little coffee-table at hand; a 
le burnt in a saucer, scenting the room like a Roman 
slic oratory. Thomas Kage, taking his elbow from the 
sl-piece, advanced to shake hands with Millicent. She 
im with a flushed, conscious, downcast face, and stood in 
ss and silence. 

am so glad to see you,” he said in his cordial, earnest 
for Millicent was a great favourite of his. “Iam here 
vor an hour.” 

‘ou timed your visit well, Miss Millicent,” spoke Mrs. 
_ languidly playing with the chain of her eye-glass. “‘ Did 
‘ome on purpose, knowing Mr. Kage would be here ?” 
fo, indeed,” replied Millicent, vehemently, half-crying with 
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confusion at the sudden charge. “I did not think—I did ; 
know anything about Mr. Kage. I came for my music.” 

Thomas Kage laughed at the eagerness, but suspected | 
that there could be a cause for it. Caroline—false girl 
telegraphed a meaning look to her mother, as much as to 
she did not believe the denial. Leta turned her hot face 
the piano, and kept it turned away from them. 

“Can you let me have the music, Caroline?” she ask 
touching some pieces that lay there. ‘Olive accuses me 
having lent it to you to avoid practising it myself; she kn 
I dislike difficult pieces.” 

“I don’t think you have any very great talent for music, 
dear Miss Millicent,’ observed Mrs. ‘Kage, lifting her t 
white hand with its glittering rings. “It is a great gif 
peculiar, I may almost say, to the Gunse family, for we all ] 
it largely,—as your mother knew,” looking at’ Thomas Kz 
“when she was governess at Sir Charles’s. Caroline inhe 
it from me.” 

“I am sure I have not any gift at all for music,” sp 
Leta, readily, turning her ingenuous and truthful face to th 
fora moment. ‘All that I know of it has had to be dril 
into me.” 

“ As Miss Carr had to drill it, at the time I speak of, 1 
Charlotte Kage,” murmured the lady, “Do sit down, Millict 
love. How is dear Mr. Canterbury ?” 

“ He is quite well, thank you,” answered Millicent. ‘ 
Annesley is worse. Sarah is in—so much distress.” 

The pause was caused by the remembrance of someth 
she had just heard at the Rectory against Mrs. Kage. Sa 
Annesley had called her false and deceitful: and Millie 
sensitive and ever considerate to others, felt as guilty, í 
to face with Mrs, Kage, as though she had made the cha 
herself. 

“Oh, poor old duck! we heard he was worse. But 
know he is seventy-five, so his time has come, I supp 
Even parsons can’t expect to live for ever. Can th 
Thomas ?” 7 

“Why, no, Mrs. Kage; and none should know that m 
certainly than Mr. Annesley. By all I have heard of hin 
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good, humble, useful life—there can be few better pre- 
to welcome death than he.” 

3. Kage threw her eyes across at the speaker—a shrewd 

əf curiosity in their depths. 

There have you heard of old Annesley? Oh, I forgot— 

nis daughter.” 

ʻo, Mrs. Kage; I have been in the habit of hearing of 
a Annesley—it is what my good friend always calls him 
x before I met his daughter last autumn. I speak of 

Garston.” 

eaf old worry!” faintly aspirated Mrs. Kage. “I give 
y word, Thomas, that the half-hours’ visits I paid to that 
luvian old fossil at Little Bay upset my nerves for three 
afterwards. Caroline knows it; Millicent Canterbury, 
car love, you know it. What ill fate sent her to the same 
cal seaside place that I chose, I am unable to imagine.” 
[rs. Garston came to Little Bay because my mother was 
” 

jh!” said Mrs. Kage, frigidly. “How Sarah Annesley 
go to sit with her day after day, and survive it, was to 
marvel. Do unscrew this difficult stopper for me, 

ias ; my fingers are unequal to it.” 

Iding out the bottle to him with those same fingers of 

ition, Thomas Kage took out the stopper and returned 

ier. She fluttered a few drops of its pungent essence on 

arpet. And thus talking, and some three of them, at 

feeling as if that little parlour were Eden, twenty minutes 

away. 

licent, not liking, in her self-consciousness, to stay longer. 

her leave. Mr. Kage attended her to the door, and 

2 walked with her down the path to open the gate. 

‘he next time I come down, I hope to have the honour 
ling on the Miss Canterburys,” he said, as he shook her 

“I feel ashamed not to do so now, but time will not 

tt it.” 

‘ou are going back to Aberton soon?” 

s soon as I have been to the Rectory. I am compelled 
l there, short though my time is; for I promised Mrs, 

Dn to do so, and take her back news of Mr, Annesley,” 
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“Will you give my kind regards to her?” spoke Millic 
gently. ‘I think she is a very worthy old lady, in spite of 
peculiarities.” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“ And I should like to send my love to your mother,” ad 
Millicent, blushing a little. 

“Thank you. Until my next visit, then.” 

“ Perhaps you will never make another!” Leta stayed to: 
her sweet face turned to him rather wistfully. 

“Indeed I shall, and very shortly too. The business t 
has brought me down to Aberton now must bring me ag 
soon, when I will try not to be so tied to time. Fare you w 
dear Miss Canterbury ! ” 

He lifted his hat, and Millicent walked away, carrying 
piece of music, a whole flood-tide of sunshine making glad 
beating heart. 


CHAPTER III. 
WITH LADY KAGE. 


Apart from the crowd of lofty and pretentious houses spr 
up of late years in the region that some one has called “ W 
burnia,” stand two dwellings smaller and prettier, each in 
midst of its garden, and almost under the very wing of | 
aristocratic place, Paradise Square. These two houses had 
kept pace with others in grandeur. ` They had a plain, old, 
staid look about them, answering no doubt to their respec 
occupants, who had been in them years before the fashion: 
squares and terraces around were built or thought of. In 
one lived Mrs. Garston, in the other Lady Kage. They v 
held on long leases, and the rents were low. Doubtless 
landlord was ready to eat his finger-ends with mortificatior 
seeing the rents exacted by others for houses not half as g 
as these in point of comfort and conyenience. Mrs. Gar: 
remained in hers from habit, from past associations. 

fortune brought her in nearly three thousand a-year, and 
house was quite out of proportion with such an income as tl 
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she would as soon have thought of changing her skin as 
dwelling. She kept six servants indoors, and a large close 
‘age and a coachman in Paradise Mews. Several rooms 
been built out at the back of her house at her own expense, 
rwise some of the six servants might have wanted dormi- 
>s. It is not with Mrs. Garston, however, that we have to 
‘ust now, but with Lady Kage. 
Ter income has been already mentioned—a few hundreds 
ar, all told—and it would die with her. Thomas Kage 
ea little, after his chamber and other expenses were paid ; 
he took it home and threw it into the common fund. 
vy had kept two servants ; but since Lady Kage grew worse 
her was taken on; and Dorothy attended solely to the 
forts of her mistress. 
2ven o'clock, London time, on a January evening, and two 
charming concomitants for London streets—a thaw and a 
Thomas Kage, arriving at home from that brief visit of 
so Aberton, mentioned in the last chapter, thought it about 
of the most disagreeable nights he had ever experienced as 
prang out of the hansom with his small black travelling-bag. 
“ing himself in with his latch-key, he turned into the dining- 
m, where he expected to find his mother. The empty 
ir, however—her own chair in the warmest corner—struck 
n him with a kind of foreboding chill. 
Where’s my mother?” he asked of a servant-maid who 
ie running up. 
My lady is not quite so well, sir,’ was the answer. “She 
not been down at all to-day. Dorothy thinks it’s this nasty 
ther that’s trying her. Oh, sir, and if you please,” added 
girl, as he was making his way to the staircase, “Mrs. 
‘ston’s footman has been here to ask you to be kind enough 
itep in as soon as you got back.” 
ady Kage was in the small sitting-room above, cheerful 
» fire and two wax candles. A grey chenille shawl lay on 
‘back of her easy-chair; a small cap of white lace shaded 
delicate face, which grew bright at the entrance of her son 
ver good, noble, loving son—who had never in his ‘whole life 
‘ight her one moment’s pain. He kissed his mother fondly, 


1 


| then sat down by her, 
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“ And now what is this great matter, that my mother should 
be up here this evening?” he asked, in a light, almost a joking 
tone; for he knew how strangely impressionable to outer 
influences her spirits had been of late. 

“ My breathing has been so bad to-day, Thomas.” 

And as she spoke he became conscious that the breathing 
(not very free for a long time) was remarkably short. Thomas 
did not like this, 

He drew a chair to the fire, railed a little at the fog, thick 
enough to affect anybody’s breathing, and at what he called 
the slush, and then passed to the topic of his late visit, and 
the business that had induced it, of which Lady Kage was 
cognizant. 

“Shall you be able to succeed in it, Thomas ?” 

“Yes. But I shall have to go down again, I expect, more 
than once.” 

“ And Mrs. Kage is well ?>—And Caroline?’ 

“Mrs. Kage is blooming, and greater in essences and 
affectation than ever.” 

“Thomas !” spoke his mother, with a reproving smile. 

“ Well, it is not a libel.” 

“You saw Caroline?” 

“T saw Millicent Canterbury also. She asked me to give 
her love to you.” 

“You ought to have called on the Canterburys, Thomas.” 

“If I had, I should not have been back to-day; and I did 
not care to leave you alone two nights, mother mine. I saw 
Mr. Canterbury at the parsonage, and said I would call the 
next time I went down.” 

Dorothy came in, grim as usual, to tell him his dinner was 
waiting downstairs. “It was nothing but mutton-chops and 
mashed potatoes,” she added, for they had not been certain of 
his returning home. Thomas Kage went down as contentedly 
as he would have gone to a rich repast—he had been brought 
up to be thankful for all things—and then, mindful of Mrs. 
Garston’s message, went into the next house. . 

Mrs. Garston was in her drawing-room: a tall, deaf old 
lady, with vigorous grey eyes, large features, and an irritabl 
temper. Her dress, of rich white brocade silk, with a smal 
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inning pattern of bright flowers, stood out stiffly, and her 
2address was of black velvet and pearls; all of a bygone 
shion, like herself. She had heard from her servants of Mr, 
age’s arrival home, and had sat bolt upright in her chair ever 
nce, expecting him; her gold-headed stick, with which she 
ipported her steps in walking, resting as usual against her. 
ne took it in her hand when he entered, and began to tap the 
wpet; by which signs Thomas knew that she was not in a 
nial humour. 

“So! You have come, have you? And taken your time 
ver it.” 

It was rather by guess than ear that Thomas Kage caught 
ae words. Mrs. Garston’s eighty years had rendered her 
»othless ; and she would no more have allowed the loss to be 
*tificially supplied than she would have submitted tothe 
ickedest thing invented by Satan. Putting aside any pain 
nere might be in fixing them, she looked upon false teeth as 
ae of the world’s new and reprehensible sins. 

He took her hand in his as he sat down close to her, his 
ndly, honest dark eyes looking pleasantly into her sharp ones 
~ steel-grey. In his slow, impressive tones, heard by her 
stinctly, he explained that he had sat a little while with his 
‘other, whom he had found worse, and stayed to take his 
mner after his long journey, before coming in; and it dis- 
‘med her anger, 

“Is anything fresh ailing your mother ?” 

« Her breath is laboured,” spoke Thomas in her ear, “and 
ìe seems very low this evening. Dorothy thinks it may be 
ie effect of the weather; I hope it is so.” 

_ Mrs. Garston gave a violent rap with her stick, which slightly 
commoded Thomas Kage, for it struck his foot instead of the 
Dor. 

“ What do fogs come for, I should like to know?” 

“I think we should be puzzled to tell.” 

“They are horrible ; they affect every one’s breathing: you 
ll Lady Kage so from me. When I was out in the carriage 
-day for my airing, driving round and round Paradise Square 
-for I wouldn’t let the coachman venture farther in such an 
‘mosphere—I was choked with damp and fog. Choked, I 
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assure you, Thomas. And, one with bad breathing would 
naturally feel it more than I did. Now, you tell your mother 
that ; do you hear?” 

«TII be sure to tell her,” said Thomas, who was used to 
Mrs. Garston. 

“Don’t let her get depressed through a mischievous fog. 
Depression is bad for us all, but it must be worse than poison 
to Lady Kage. I should not like to have heart-complaint 
myself, Thomas ; though I can’t help saying that what’s called’ 
heart-complaint is generally nothing but what comes of nerves 
and fancy. Did you see Parson Annesley? ” | 

Thomas Kage answered in the affirmative, and gave her his 
opinion of the clergyman’s state. The old people had been 
friends in early life. 

“And so you went to see those Kages!” commented th 
unceremonious dame, when she had gathered various items o 
news in answer to her questions. ‘‘Z shouldn’t. They are 
not worth it, Thomas.” j 

« Not worth it, ma'am ?” ' 

“ No, not worth it!” she repeated irascibly. ‘* Why do you 
contradict? The mother’s a lump of pretension and hypocrisy, 
and the daughter’s a chip of the old block. Now, then!” 

Thomas Kage only smiled in answer to her fierce look. 

“They are not worthy to bear the same name as your 
mother; no, nor as you, Thomas, when you behave yourself. 
Z knew the Gunses. What sort of a provision has Philip 
Annesley made for his daughter ?” 

“I do not know. I never heard anything about it.” 

Mrs. Garston groaned : she very much resented any check 
to her curiosity. Thomas Kage did not mend the feeling by 
inquiring if she had any news of Barnaby Dawkes. 

“ Now don’t you bring up Barnaby Dawkes’s name to me,” 
shrieked the old lady, seizing her stick menacingly ; “I won't 
stand it from you, Thomas Kage. He had the impudence to 
send me a letter to-day, saying he must quit the army and go 
through the Insolvent Court, unless I paid his debts. What do 
you think of that for a piece of brass ?” | 

“ Very wrong, of course,” murmured Thomas. “ But perhaps. 
if he were once set straight, he would keep so.” | 
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“Ts he anything to you, pray, that you should take his 
art?” she retorted. ‘‘ Are you in league with Barby Dawkes?” 

“Surely not. I scarcely know Captain Dawkes. I have not 
sen him more than three times in my life.” 

“ And that’s three times too often. You keep clear of him, 
‘homas Kage, or perhaps he may infect you with the pro- 
ensity for getting into debt. Hes a vain fop, that’s what 
sarby Dawkes is, and lives in the billiard-room all his spare 
sme. I don’t like him; and I don’t like Keziah. Debts last 
year, debts this year, debts next year; and then he comes to 
me to pay them for him! Why does he make them?” 

She put the question so pointedly to Thomas Kage, with her 
een gaze fixed on his face, that he could only make some kind 
f answer. He did not know why Captain Dawkes made them. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Garston. ‘‘ But I'll tell you one thing, 
homas Kage, he will makes his debts once too often. There; 
ou may enter that in your diary, if you will, to remind you 
ater that I’ve said it.” 

Thomas Kage did not enter it in his diary, scarcely in his 
aemory ; but a time was to come when he would remember it 
with a shudder, for the prophecy was destined to be awfully 
alfilled, 

“What keeps Charlotte away from her mother?” resumed 
Mrs. Garston, in fierce tones. ‘‘ Lady Kage told me yesterday 
be had not seen her for a week.” 

“Charlotte cannot come out just now; she is always ill, as 
‘ou know, before her babies are born.” 

Mrs. Garston gave a resentful knock in the air at some 
maginary object. 

“ Babies here, babies there, babies everywhere! How many 
will this next one make ?” 

“ Nine.” 

“ Nine !” repeated Mrs. Garston, lifting her hands. “ Why 
lo people have so many children? Where’s the use of it ?” 

“Pm sure I can’t tell,” said Thomas, with a laugh. “I have 
none.” 

“And don’t you have any,” advised the old lady. “Don’t 
‘ou get married, my dear, for you are better off single. With 
such a mother as yours to come home to, and me next door to 
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talk to, you’ve everything you can reasonably want. Wives are 
a lottery at best, for Pll be whipped if the ’cutest men living 
can tell what they are till they've got ’em for better or worse. 
And children may turn out spendthrifts like Barnaby Dawkes.” 

“Which would not be desirable,” thought Thomas Kage. 

“ Over and over again I warned Charlotte against that 
marriage,” resumed Mrs. Garston. “I told her that where the 
exchequer was low, children generally arrived in shoals. She 
did not heed me, and what’s the consequence? Don’t you 
go and make a spectacle of yourself, Thomas. Barnaby 
Dawkes—— Who comes with such a noise as that, I should 
like to know?” 5 

It was a summons at the front-door ; a knock and ring so 
loud and startling as to have penetrated even to the deaf ears. 
The footman came in, looking a little scared as he spoke to 
Mr. Kage. 

‘One of your servants is come to say; sir, that her mis 
taken worse—if you'd please to go in.’ 

A parting pressure of the hand; and Thomas Kage was gone, 
long before his old friend in her impatient flurry comprehended 
a word. 

Lady Kage was lying insensible, and medical aid was sunt 
moned. It was only a prolonged fainting-fit; but, ere the 
doctor departed, Thomas Kage had learnt the fatal news, that 
the end, in all probability, could not be retarded beyond many 
days. It almost overwhelmed him. He had known for some 
time now that the termination must be fatal, most likely sudden, 
but he had not expected it so soon, It is the ordinary case of 
life’s experience. So soon! so soon! He sat by her with his 
aching heart; but for the strongest efforts at self-control, he 
must have given way to his emotion, 

Lady Kage knew the truth almost as certainly as he, and did 
not fail to detect his inward agitation. She seemed quite com- 
fortable again, and sat in her chair just as if nothing had 
happened, shunning bed as long as possible, for the feeling ol 
suffocation was strong this evening, and always oppressed he: 
more when she lay down. ‘Thomas was standing in silence, 
his eyes fixed on the fire, when she put out her hand to him. 
He went up and clasped it, 
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“What has Dr. Tyndal been saying to you?” she asked, 
zing up at his face with a wan smile, meant to be a cheery one, 
The sudden question upset him. By the tone, the manner 
saw she knew the worst. His chest heaved, his lips quivered, 
d he turned a little from her. 
“Thomas !” 
He flung both his hands on his face to hide its pain, and 
sharp faint cry involuntarily escaped from him. 
“Thomas, Thomas! My darling son! Do not grieve as 
yugh there were no hope.” 
She motioned that he should draw his chair closer and sit 
wn, and their hands were locked together. It had not been 
pe for this life she spoke of, but for the next. The great 
re, always existing between them in heart, had been sup- 
essed in manner ; they had not been demonstrative the one 
h the other; this cannot be with those of a higher nature, 
ere the feelings are sensitive, true, deep. But on this night, 
ch the great parting brought suddenly close to hand, reserve 
s thrown aside, and they spoke “ face to face,” as though the 
icence that pertains to earth had taken wings to itself and 
wn away. Then, if Thomas Kage had never known it before, 
learnt how excellent a son she had ever found him, how 
ly she had appreciated his goodness, his sacrifices, his never- 
ling and most considerate love. .A quarter-of-an-hour of 
2p agitation, and Thomas remembered that he must be calm, 
an to the end, for his mother’s sake. His face had lines in 
his eyes were red, but he sat staring into the fire, her hand 
ld quietly in his, while his heart felt as if it must burst with 
guish. 
“I have made my will, Thomas,” she said, knowing that 
ictical considerations must be spoken of as well as others. 
There’s not much to leave, my dear ; still, I have been able 
put by a little every year since Charlotte married, and you 
ye paid your own expenses. It is about six or seven hundred 
ands, I think—it will be that, I mean, when everything is 
id; and—Thomas”—Lady Kage spoke hesitatingly and 
»pped her voice—“ I have left it to Charlotte.” 
‘Quite right—quite right,” he warmly answered. “ Charlotte 
‘ts it; I don’t. I have my profession.” 
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“That was what swayed me. I thought it over a long while 
prayerfully, trustingly, and I seemed to see that poor Charlotte 
with her flock of children and her many needs, had most righ 
to it. But oh, my son, my good son! what can I leave t 
your” ; 

A great sob escaped him, and his eyelashes were wet as hi 
turned them to her. 

“ Leave me your blessing, mother.” 

“Vou have it always; my heart blesses you every hour of if 
existence. And if I may be permitted to look down fron 
there” (glancing upwards), “it will bless you still. Be at ease 
my dear son: a better blessing than mine is yours—God’s.” 
| He suddenly knelt down by the fire and poked it violenth 
—anything to carry off the emotion that was stirring him s 
terribly within. And then he threw his arm across his mother 
lap, and hid his face upon it. 

“Do not sorrow as those without hope,” she in 
“do not mourn as those who have no comforter. Where wi 
be the profit of my daily patient teaching, Thomas, if you ar 
to give way under this blow?” 

“Tt is so sudden.” 

“Nay, you cannot have failed to know that death wa 
coming.” 

“But not so soon—not so soon. Mother! I don’t kno) 
how to bear it.” 

“You cannot think, Thomas, how quickly my life seems t 
have passed since that brief period of time into which a 
momentous events for me were crowded: my marriage, you 
birth, and your father’s death. Looking back, it seems to b 
as yesterday. So—quickly—will your life pass; and then w 
shall be reunited where there can be no more parting.” 

She could feel the inward sobbing as he leaned against he 
The tears gathered in her own eyes, and dropped on his hea 
as she looked down at him. 

“Heaven knows how I have striven to work on, patient 
and silently, for the goal,” she said. “In the midst of all m 
shortcomings and mistakes and sins, I have ever tried to keé 
the end in view, and to bear on for it. It has not been i 
yain,” she softly whispered. “Oh, Thomas, I have been 
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ved !—so helped! I do not presume to say, with St. Paul, 
- ‘henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
s, but I dare to hope and say that I shall live amidst the 
semed in heaven, And the time of my departure is at 
id? 
f ever there had been a truly humble Christian in the world, 
as Maria Kage. Thomas knew how sure all this was; but 
bitter pain of parting filled his heart, and he could not find 
ifort. Zhat would come later, when all should be over 

the anguish in a degree gone by: but he did not see it 
I should like you to keep on the home and old Dorothy, 
ymas,” Lady Kage resumed, as he sat up in his chair 
in: “at least fora year. She will keep things straight for 
; so that, in that respect, you will not miss me so much.” 
‘ven in the midst of his distress, the thought crossed him 
he should be little likely to retain the home and Dorothy, 
want of means ; but he did not say so; he could not speak. 
I wish you would not grieve so.” 

My grief is so bitter that I could almost wish to go with 

Oh, mother, say you forgive me for the pain I have 

sed you, wilfully or thoughtlessly ; all moments of ingrati- 
>; the want of love, that has been so poor compared with 
it it ought to have been!” 
he took his hands, and bent down to him, a tender light in 
earnest eyes. 

I forgive you for all, Thomas. I say it to satisfy you. 

none can know better than you how little there is to 
‘ive; I can recall nothing. You have been my dutiful, 
ng, thoughtful son; not to me only, but in the sight of 
ven.” 

Don’t, mother !” 
is tone was one of imploring anguish. In that moment, 
in she to whom he had been so closely knit was about to 
aken from his sight for ever in this world, it seemed that 
had not loved her and cherished her and worked for her 

enough. 

God’s ways and will are not as ours, Thomas, or I could 
= wished to live until I saw you more prosperous,” 

George Canterbury’s Will- 3 
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“Do not be anxious for me,” was the hasty answer. “ 
have no fear of getting on.” 

“Tf I could be anxious for you, I should think my own life 
lessons had been in vain. I leave you with entire trust; ar 
be assured, Thomas, that you will get on just as much and ju 
as little as God shall please.” 

He knew that. 

“I have never once asked for riches for you, Thomas,” sł 
said in a deeper whisper; “‘I have been content to leave th 
to higher wisdom than mine. It is the other kind of riches 
have besought for you—oh, very earnestly !—those that w 
serve you when the gold of this world shall have flown away.’ 

A glow of sweet gladness, not lost immediately in the hou 
sorrow, illumined his heart. He had full faith in the gre 
belief that the child of a praying mother would never ł 
lost. 

“Do you remember the words of that verse in “Sintram 
‘Thomas—the one you used to be so fond of?” 

He knew which she meant, and nodded. ‘They ran throug 
his mind rapidly as she spoke. 

“My Lord and God, I pray, 
Turn from his heart away 
This world’s turmoil; 
And call him to Thy light, 
Be it through sorrow’s night, 
Through pain or toil.” 

“Tt is zhat that has been rather my chiet prayer for you 
she breathed. ‘Thomas, should it come—pain, toil, sorro 
whatever trouble may be deemed necessary for you—you wi 
not fail; you will bear up bravely, looking to the end ?” 

“Ves,” he clearly answered ; “ God helping me.” 

“It seems so little when you have passed through,” s} 
began again, after a long pause. “ The cares, griefs, perplexitie 
distress, that appear so terrible to us at the time as hardly 
be borne, seem as nothing looked back to when life is closin 
Oh, Thomas, battle with the storm-waves as you best car 
they must assail you sooner or later. Bear up manfully, nev 
sinking, looking aloft always to the light that cannot fail, TI 
waves that feel so cruel in breasting them, are only sent | 
carry you onwards, No cross, no crown,” 
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“T know,” he whispered ; “yes.” 
“I shall be in heaven waiting for you; waiting until your 
pointed labour shall be done, and life’s sun has set. Thomas, 
had a dream this afternoon when I dropped asleep in the 
ilight, and I thought I was in a Vast space of subdued, 
autiful light, where all seemed to be rest and happiness. 
vowds were moving about in white robes; a great river ran 
low; bright trees and lovely flowers clustered on either side 
it. It was heaven, Thomas; it was heaven. I saw myself 
saw myself from a distance, as it seemed—in white as the 
st were, like an angel. I was looking down, watching for 
me one who was to come from afar, some one who was sure 
come; for I saw the glad smile of welcome on my face. 
aomas, I know that was you.” 
It was getting almost more than Thomas Kage could bear, 
e doubted also whether it was not for his mother, though 
e seemed so calm, with a glad, steady peace inward and 
itward. 
“T know that dream was sent to comfort me, my son, to 
concile me to the parting. Iam going to heaven. Just so 
all I watch there in reality until you come to me. It will 
t be long; time passes so quickly.” 
“My darling mother, say no more to-night,” he urged, 
tting his cheek against hers ; “ we will talk again to-morrow.” 
“I think I have said nearly all. You will step round to 
rarlotte’s. Tell her that I am a little worse, and if she can 
ssibly come to me in the morning, to do so. Read first.” 
“ Do you care that I should read to-night ?” 
“TI shall care for it to the end, Thomas.” 
Since Lady Kage’s illness it had been his turn to read; but 
: verily believed he should break down to-night. To attempt 
ore than a few verses he dared not. It was chance more 
an anything else that caused him to begin where he did. 


“But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
rning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
hers which have no hope. 

“For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
em also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 
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And so On to the end of the chapter. After that, he closed 
the book, 

“t Ever be with the Lord’!” repeated Lady Kage, in low 
tones; and she took his hands, and looked into his eyes wit 
a great gladness while she said it. ; 

“ For ever and ever, please God!” f 

Nevertheless, it was a curious chance that caused Thomas 
Kage to choose those particular verses that night. ; 


CHIA EOT ER SVS 
KEZIAH DAWKES, 


În her square, comfortable, but rather small dining-room, with 
its thick purple Turkey carpet, and sideboard glittering with 
plate at her back, sat Mrs. Garston in her arm-chair, boli 
upright. She wore the stiffest of black silks, and a head-geai 
of quilled white net and love-ribbon, being in mourning for he) 
many-years’ friend and neighbour, Lady Kage. By the positior 
she sat in, rigidly perpendicular, those accustomed to hei 
moods might have seen that something had put her out o 
humour. Though, indeed, so far as speech went, it was no 
very often she could have been said to be ¢ it. 

Opposite to her, on the other side the hearth-rug, was < 
plain young woman in fashionable attire.. She had a grey 
cold face, and wide-open green eyes, with brown spots in them: 
It was Miss Dawkes. The grandmother of Miss Dawkes and 
Mrs. Garston’s husband had been brother and sister; so thal 
the old lady stood to the younger in the affinity of great-aunt 
And when aunts (or uncles either) possess a large fortune, witl 
freedom to will it away at pleasure, their relatives to the nine 
and-ninetieth degree do not fail to gather about them, like 4 
flock of hungry ravens waiting for food, 

To give Miss Dawkes her due, it must be confessed that no 
from any expectation of benefiting herself had she come fo 
to invade Mrs, Garston that winter day, genial in temperaturi 
as one of spring. Mrs, Garston did not like to be invaded’ 
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ss Dawkes. And Miss Dawkes knew it; for the ancient 
y contrived to let her likes and dislikes be known without 
smallest scruple. She had come to plead the cause of her 
ther, Captain Dawkes; to endeavour to conciliate Mrs. 
rston’s anger against him, and, if possible, get her to pay his 
ots. 

[o possess a kinsman from whom we have “ expectations ” 
not always a good thing. No, not even when the money 
not fail to become ours in the due course of events. The 
t sometimes works badly. It had in the case of Captain 
wkes. But for looking to Mrs. Garston’s wealth, assuming 
t it must, or at least a large portion of it, inevitably descend 
him, he might never have grown into the spendthrift that 
now was. The clear-sighted old lady saw this; and perhaps 
t caused her to be more lenient to his faults than she would 
erwise have been. There was little that she did not see; 
- vigorous intellect went deeply into things passing around 
, and grasped their points unerringly. 

‘I wonder you have the face to come to me, Keziah! When 
vas your age, fifty years ago, Pd have hidden myself in a 
s, head downwards, first. You want a year of thirty yet, you 
yw. Manners are changed nowadays. Children are young 
men, and young women are bolder than old ones.” 

Keziah Dawkes murmured some deprecating reply in the 
rest of tones. Mrs. Garston saw that words came from her 
s, but she could not by any possibility have heard them. 
d Keziah intended this : nothing, as she knew, so aggravated 
old lady as contradiction. It was rare indeed that Miss 
wkes did anything without a purpose: wary, cold, cautious, 
> weighed life’s chances deliberately. 

‘If he has thrust one letter upon me, he has thrust half-a- 
zen. The first came three weeks ago. I didn’t answer it. 
‘idn’t answer any of ’em, and so he keeps on writing. What 
you think of that for impudence ?” 

“Dear Aunt Garston, it is the fact of your not answering 
t has caused him to write again and again.” 

Had any sensitive stranger been present, he might have 
rted at Miss Dawkes’s voice. It sounded as a man’s, and 
5 very harsh, These voices are not pleasant to the ear; we 
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are apt to think that they carry their index with them. A 
soft and gentle voice has been called an excellent thing in 
woman: it is so in more senses of the word than the one 
generally understood, whether possessed by woman or by man, 

Mrs, Garston seized her stick, and gave a vigorous thump on 
the floor, 

“ How many times have I paid Barby’s debts? Answer me 
that.” 

But Miss Dawkes kept a wise silence, 

“Twice over I have settled his whole catalogue of liabilities, 
and set him straight with the world; fifteen times at the least 
I have paid stray ones for him. What is the use of it, 
Keziah ? ” j 

It may be, that to this Miss Dawkes had no satisfactory 
answer to make, A faint red, dark and dusky, tinged her 
cheeks. i 

“The oftener I pay, the oftener I may pay; and where, I 
ask, is it to end? It is doing him no good, Keziah, You see 
that for yourself, you know, and yet you come pestering me. 
If he were put straight to-morrow, the next day he would begin 
to pile up debts again. The best thing for Barby, the kindest 
thing, will be to do no more for him. If once I say I won’t, I 
wont! Mark you that.” 

“But you will not say it, dear Aunt Garston ; you will not 
in justice say it!” And Miss Dawkes in her eagerness rose 
and crossed the hearth-rug, her petitioning hands held out. 

“ Keep your seat, if you please, Keziah.” 

“I-—I thought perhaps you would hear me better if I sat 
nearer to you, Aunt Garston.” f 

“I hear you quite well enough. You want me to pay Barby’s 
debts: there’s no fear I shouldn’t hear that. And I say, 
Keziah Dawkes, you are bold to ask it. What do you mean 
by ‘justice’? I heard that, you see.” 

“He has been taught to consider himself your heir, Aunt 
Garston.” 

“ My bear!” , 

“Heir, I said heir.” i 

“Has he? Who taught him?” 

“ Every one. My father and mother, whilst they lived,” 
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“A man called yesterday, Keziah Dawkes, saying he wished 
see me on business, and was shown in—here, to this very 
ing-room. He asked for a five-guinea subscription for some 
srovements they want to set afloat in the garden of Paradise 
tare. When I told him I wouldn’t give five shillings, let 
ne five guineas, that the Paradise-garden improvements were 
hing to me, he began to resent it, saying the committee had 
ated upon my help because I was rich, and they had put my 
ne down for the amount. Do you consider I was responsible 
that, Keziah ?” 

‘Acquainted with your well-known benevolence, they—— ” 

‘I ask you if you think I was responsible for what the com- 
tee chose to do without my knowledge?” shrieked Mrs. 
rston, rapping violently. 

‘No. Certainly not.” 

‘Very well. It is a case in point. I was not responsible 
what your folks did when they taught Barnaby Dawkes to 
nk himself my heir.” 

* My father, had he lived, would have been your heir.” 

* What?” asked Mrs. Garston, bending her deaf ear. 

“I spoke of papa, Aunt Garston. He was to have been 
ir heir, had he survived you.” 

“That's as it might have been. He would have come in for 
hare. But you may remember one fact, Keziah —your father 
uld not have made ducks and drakes of it.” 

Keziah knew that. Her father’s temperament had been 
d, cautious, self-denying, as was her own. 

‘Your father’s mother was my husband’s sister; but the 
mey I enjoy comes from my side, not his; it is my own. 
erefore, your family have no vig? to it, Keziah. We were 
sndly with your father, and I should not have forgotten him 
stantially in my will. But to say that Barby has any claim 
consider himself my heir, is a fallacy. Do you hear?—a 
lacy.” 

“Tf Barnaby cannot be helped, he must go through. the 
solvent Court,” spoke Miss Dawkes. 

“And a good thing for him. It would take down his 
nsequence a notch or two.” 

“But think of the disgrace to the name, Aunt Garston.” 
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“Tt wouldnt be my name,” A a the shrewd old lady. 
“His own and yours; but not mine.” f 

Miss Dawkes began to think that she should be worsted in 
the argument. Mrs. Garston, searching her with her keen steel 
eyes, saw it. 

“There is no earthly thing you care for in this mortal world, 
Keziah, except that brother of yours; apart from him, you 
hold no interest in it. There’s only three years’ difference 7 
your ages, for hell be six-and-twenty next month; but yo 
seem to regard him with the indulgent love of a mother rather 
than of a sister. Does it do him good?” 

“Tt does not do him harm.” 

“ I say it does do him harm. You don’t see his faults ; and 
that encourages him in his reckless folly. Whether you can’ 
see them, or whether you wink at them, I don’t pretend tc 
judge; the result is the same: most likely it’s something o 
both. He goes on spending, and you go on winking,” 

“ His means are so very shallow, Aunt Garston ; the meresi 
trifle, except his pay.” 

“I know his brains are shallow. You need not tell me.” 

“ His means, I said: his income. How can he keep straight 
upon it?” 

“ How does Thomas Kage, next door, keep straight upon ¢ 
tithe of it?” demanded Mrs. Garston, growing fierce. “ Why 
because he knows that he mus¢t Don’t attempt to play the 
sophist with me, Keziah Dawkes; it will not answer, I 
Barnaby had not me and my purse to turn to, he would live 
within his income.” 

Miss Dawkes, in her private opinion, thought that was likely 
At the same time, she deemed it most unreasonable and unjus' 
for Barnaby to be expected to live within it, considering tha! 
Mrs. Garston and her purse were there. The old lady hek 
up the forefinger of her right hand, glittering with diamonds o 
the first water. t 

“ Listen to me, Keziah. I have no wish to see Barnaby gc 
to the dogs. He is a kinsman, and I’d rather he turned ou! 
respectably. The tack he is on is the wrong tack ; and neithe: 
you nor I can see where it will lead him to. Let him change 
it; he is young enough to do so yet. But if it is persevered ir 
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thirty’s turned, the chances are that his spendthrift habits 
lso have mastered him that he must indulge them at any 
st. Tell him this; impress it upon his mind: Jet him get 
fof them while he may. Heaven alone knows what the cost 
ght be.” 
Could there have been a prevision in Mrs. Garston’s mind 
she said this? It really seemed, as things were to turn out 
the future, that it was so; that she saw, as in a mirror, the 
ain of coming events. 
Miss Dawkes saw something quite different, which she 
sked upon as prophetic: that by the time Barnaby was 
rty years of age, the old lady before her would have ceased 
count years, and he be in the full enjoyment of her large 
tune. In spite of these restive interludes on the part of 
‘s. Garston, neither she nor her brother entertained much 
abt that the money would come to him. The only doubt 
aching to the matter was, how he should carry on until then. 
“ For this once, dear Aunt Garston! You will help him this 
se? He is almost afraid to be seen in the streets, lest he 
wld get arrested.” 
“Dissected! Who is going to dissect him?” 
* Arrested. Arrested, and put into prison.” 
‘ Prison, eh? The safest place for him. A month or two 
might bring him to his senses.” 
*And ruin him with his regiment. For this once, dear 
bt, in mercy !” 4 
I will not listen to any more, Keziah. What you say can 
no difference one way or the other, and you had better 
put me out of humour. If I pay his debts, I pay them ; if I 
"t, I don’t : and there’s an end of it. You can stay the day 
me if you like, and go upstairs and take your bonnet off.” 
Dawkes, knowing the old lady’s mood, looked upon 
{ speech altogether as a kind of concession, and was too 
to mar it. She slowly untied her bonnet-strings, and rose. 
E saw Mrs. Annesley at the window as I came by, aunt, 
went in fora minute. She says it is feared that Mr. Dunn 
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Mrs. Garston bent her ear. 

“Richard Dunn was here three nights ago, with a shocking 
bad cold. I hope it’s not him.” 

“Tt is Herbert, aunt—the one who married Miss Lydia 
Canterbury.” 
| “And a fine tossed-off, bold-speaking thing se is!” pro- 
nounced Mrs, Garston, rapping violently. ‘‘ Herbert Dunn 
brought her here to call after they were married ; and, befor 
she had well got out of the house again, she called me a scar 
crow. A deaf old scarecrow! I heard of it; and I told Dicky 
of it, that he might let his brother know. I’m sorry for 
Herbert, but I’ve not encouraged his wife here. What’s the 

matter with him ?” 

“He has been ill since before Christmas, Mrs. Annesidi 
says—seriously so. But danger was not thought of.” 

“ And who says there’s danger now ?” 

“There’s great danger, aunt. He was taken worse in the 
night, and Dr. Tyndal was called up. The doctor has desired 
that his relatives may be summoned ; he thinks he is dying,” 

“ Dying, dying!” angrily repeated Mrs, Garston, as if the 
word offended her. “One dying on this side, another born 
on that! I wonder what the world’s coming to! Charlotte 
Lowther’s baby arrived this morning; and that makes her 
ninth.” : 

“ Charlotte Lowther?” repeated Miss Dawkes, not 
membering the name. “Who is Charlotte Lowther, aunt? ” d 

“Who is Charlotte Lowther? Why, Thomas Kage’s sister 
poor Lady Kage’s step-daughter, that she brought up like he 
own, and sacrificed herself to. You never know any one 
Keziah. Ring the bell.” } 


“We have not had any acquaintance with the Kages, yo 
know, aunt.” 

“Tt was your loss, not theirs. Barby might take a lesso 
from Thomas Kage. As to Charlotte, she would marry Bo 
Lowther, and she has her troubles through it. The man is 
good husband, I believe; but I question if he makes mor 
than six’ or seven hundred a-year, and every one knows 4] 
far that goes in London.” 

“I remember now, He is a civil engineer.” . 
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He is as civil as you, at any rate,” retorted Mrs. Garston, 
obert Lowther’s a favourite of mine.” 
I did not say he was uncivil, aunt.” 
Oh, didn’t you, though! I know your sneering ways, 
iah. Theres no one in the world good enough to tie 
by’s shoe, Youd like to tell me so to my face. Ring that 
again.” 
he entrance of the servant prevented the necessity. Mrs. 
ston wanted her carriage round without delay. The man 
a little surprised at receiving the order, for it was earlier 
ı she usually went out, but retired to transmit it. 
I am going round to Paradise Square,” she explained to 
grand-niece. ‘Herbert Dunn’s wife is not a courteous 
ian, but that’s no reason why I should not inquire after 
I shall come back to luncheon; and if you like to take 
iring with me afterwards, Keziah, you can.” 
he carriage, a very handsome equipage, with a pair of fine 
e horses, came to the gate; and Mrs. Garston, in her 
k bonnet and black-silk cloak, stepped into it, and was 
en away. 
Jarm sunshine lay on the pavements; London, for once, 
-ed bright; some sparrows were gaily twittering beneath 
roofs, in the delusive belief that the biting frosts of winter 
flown away never to return. 
‘eziah unceremoniously drew Mrs. Garston’s arm-chair in 
t of the fire, and put her feet on the fender. That things 
ld go on all right, she entertained no doubt; to fear so 
t a catastrophe as that they would xo, never seriously 
red her thoughts; only, Barby would have to be cautious 
he played his cards. In the main, Keziah wished her 
her would be more careful in many things than he was at 
ent given to be. 
The old woman is right, after all,” soliloquized she. 
iby only gets his debts settled that he may be at liberty to 
ract more. If he had zo¢ her fortune in perspective, it 
at be a bad look-out, unless he ceased spending; but he 
it; she could not for shame leave it away from him, 
ner would she. He is the only representative of the 
ly, and——” 
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“Captain Dawkes, ma’am.” 

The only male representative of the family came forward a 
the servants announcement. To be correct, however, i 
should be stated that it was the Dawkes family alluded to, no 
the Garston, 

Captain Dawkes was a’ handsome man—very handsome ii 
his regimentals ; not that he wore them to-day. His figuri 
was fine, his features were good, with quite a carmine flusi 
on the cheeks that his black and shining whiskers adorne 
On his horse he looked more than well; seen close, as Kezial 
saw him now, he was less so; for the very dark eyes were to 
near each other, and the expression of the face was not opel 
—defects which half the world would never detect; ani 
Keziah made one amongst them. Blinded by partiality, sh 
verily believed that had he taken his place amid the gods an 
goddesses on Mount Olympus, the rest would have knelt an 
done homage to his beauty. ) 

“ Barby, is it you? Why did you come?” 

“To see the grand-aunt. Is the ancient party visible? ” 

“ She will think it a conspiracy, Barby. I here first, and yo 
next; both of us in one day. Why did you not tell me yo 
were coming here?” 

“I may as well say, ‘ Why did you not tell me you were?’ 
returned Captain Dawkes. “ And with more reason, Keziah 
for you generally inform me of your probable movements fc 
the day, and I don’t often know mine.” 

Keziah was silent. She had intended this visit of persuasio 
to be kept secret from Barnaby. For his sake she would hav 
gone to the end of the world barefoot, and thought it no saci 
fice. All she could do now was to tell him of the unpropitiou 
mood the ancient lady was betraying, and leave it to his ow 
judgment whether he would remain to see her or not. 

“ The fact is, Keziah, things have come to a tolerable crisis, 
observed Captain Dawkes, after listening. ‘The sharks al 
after me. If it were not for the confounded mess that migl 
come of it, Pd let myself fall into their clutches, and gi 
locked up for a day and a night. That would bring her tohi 
senses.” Tt 
“I doubt if it would, in the sense you mean. She has Hi 
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ing the best place for you would be a prison; that it would 
ng you to your senses. What are you looking at, Barby ?” 
securely sheltered by the window-curtain from outside obser- 
ion, Captain Dawkes had been peering up the road and 
vn the road to satisfy himself that it was clear. 
<eziah a little changed colour. 
‘Surely you do not fear that you have been followed here !” 
‘Not much. It is all right, I see. Been saying a prison is 
best place for me, has she? Considerate old octogenarian ! 
: that’s only her temper, Keziah. When women get to her 
, they say anything. It is so unreasonable!” 
‘What is?” 
‘To live so long. In the ordinary course of events I ought 
nave come into my inheritance ten years ago.” 
<eziah did not say that Mrs. Garston had just hinted that 
inheritance might be none of his, that he had no legal right 
claim to it. She spared him when she could; telling him 
disagreeable news only what could not be avoided. 
‘How long do you expect her to be away, Keziah? If I 
ught it might be better not to see her, why, I’d decamp, and 
ae in to-morrow. She—— Halloa! That’s Kage, I think. 
ant to ask him a question.” 
seizing his hat, Captain Dawkes ran down the garden—for 
se two houses were built back from the road, not like the 
dern ones. Thomas Kage was passing on to his own, when 
found himself called, and turned to see Barnaby Dawkes. 
> captain met him with outstretched hand. 
‘I was awfully sorry, old fellow, to hear of your loss,” he 
an, the deep-mourning attire reminding him of it. “ Forgive 
laying hold of you in this manner. You know Briscoe, 
vt you?” 
‘Sam Briscoe? Yes.” 
‘Can you give me his address?” 
ifr. Kage hesitated, and then told the truth in his straight- 
vard manner. 
I am not at liberty to give it. Briscoe is in some difficulty, 
know.” 
He’s not in half as much difficulty as I am. Come, let’s 
te it, Kage.” 
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| “J cannot, Captain Dawkes. It was by the merest acciden 
that I became acquainted with his present address. He sai 
he must trust to my good-feeling and honour not to disclose i 
to any man living, though it were his own brother.” 

“ Does Briscoe owe you money ?” 

6 No.” N 

“Well, he does me. Its not much, but upon my word 
am so hard up that the smallest sums are of moment. ]} 
Briscoe can pay me, I know he will. I dont want to bothe 
him.” 

“ Give me a letter for him. Pll forward it at once.” 

“Very well; Pll write it now and send it in to you. But fo 
this cross-grained old grand-aunt of mine turning crusty, 
should not need to trouble anybody. It may be a month ye 
before she comes to; and that will about land me in th 
Thames.” | 


“The Thames!” E 
“Tf I don’t get money from somewhere, I must either han 
or drown myself. Good day. k i 


Captain Dawkes turned in with a look as gloomy as his tone 
and Thomas Kage passed on to his home. 

Never did he now put the latch-key in the lock and ent 
but a feeling of desolation shot across his heart, as if the worl 
and the house were alike steeped in gloom that admitted of n 
lightening. However he might temporarily forget his los 
abroad, amidst the absorbing cares of the day’s business, th 
moment he approached his home it returned to his mind wit 
redoubled force. 

It was a curious coincidence that he should have chose! 
those particular words in the Bible to read to his mother tha 
past night—as already recorded—for they were the last hi 
ever read to her. Lady Kage died that night. When Thom 
came back from carrying the news of her illness to Mrs. Lowthe 
Lady Kage was in bed, and seemed quite comfortable. $} 
smiled when he bent over her, saying she felt so easy æ 
happy, just as if she should be quite well in the mornin 
Thomas kissed her, and said he hoped she would be. 

He sat up in her room. He was not easy, and could D 
leave her. Dorothy resented it. Ste had always sat up wi 
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r lady before; things had come to a pretty pass if Mr. 
homas must take her duties on himself. Thomas quietly 
plied that Dorothy might sit up too, and keep him company 
she pleased. Dorothy did not please, and betook herself to 
| adjoining room in dudgeon. 
Lady Kage dropped into a quiet sleep. He sat in the arm- 
air, and kept the chamber in stillness, dropping solitary bits 
coal on the fire with his noiseless hand. He thought that 
night of undisturbed rest might go far to refresh and strengthen 
r. And the night wore on, and the small hours of the morning 
ruck. 
Lady Kage died in her sleep; so peacefully, so calmly, that 
r faithful son, watching by her side, knew not that the spirit 
d passed away. 
Three weeks had elapsed since then. Only three weeks! 
ad yet it seemed to Thomas Kage, in his grief, that it was 
arly half a lifetime. 
Closing the hall-door, he turned into ihe room where they 
d so often sat together—the dining-room. There was no 
ie to give him a smile of welcome now, ‘The arm-chair stood 
ere as of yore, but it was vacant; vacant for ever. 
Dorothy came in, looking rather more grim than usual in 
ick, to know if he wanted anything. He was left sole executor 
his mother, and business connected with the various arrange- 
ènts had occasionally brought him home in the middle of the 
y. No, he wanted nothing. 
“Mrs. Lowther’s going on well; and the boy’s as fine a boy 
need be; I’ve been round to see,” cried Dorothy, who 
vays seemed to speak gas if she were at variance with the 
rid and the listener. 
“I know,” said Thomas. “I called there this morning. 
* And I’ve took in the news to Mrs. Garston, sir.” 
“All right, Dorothy.” 
Dorothy shut the door with a sharp click. And her master, 
ening a secretaire, began to examine some papers in it. His 
antenance was pale to-day; looking like that of a man who 
41 some special grief upon him. Grief it was, in truth; he 
J so tenderly loved his mother. But no remorse was mingled 
Jh it. Well would it be fcr us all had we performed our 
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duties lovingly and faithfully to those gone on before, as had 
Thomas Kage! There would be less bitter regret in the world, 

Lady Kage had expressed a wish to her son that he should 
continue to occupy the house for twelve months ; and for this 
she had provided in her will; paying the rent for that time, 
paying also Dorothy’s wages. The greater portion of the 
furniture, he found, was left to him; a little of it only going to 
Charlotte. Matters in the household were already reorganized. 
One of the maids was discharged; the other remained with 
Dorothy ; and Thomas Kage was sole master. 

The future presented itself to his view in an indistinct form. 
Whether he should rise rapidly in his profession, or earn only 
bread-and-cheese at it for years and years, as but too many do, 
he knew not. It was a lottery at best. On very rare occasions, 
he would see, as in a glimpse, a vision of success: the old 
house renovated, ease prevailing, and a sweet form sitting beside 
the chair that had been his mother’s. Its realization was so 
very improbable, that he wondered whether he was becoming 
foolish for anticipating such a thing. Nevertheless, it caused 
his heart to beat and his cheek to glow. 

Meanwhile, a hitch occurred in the business that had taken 
him to Aberton, and he began to doubt whether there would 
be any necessity to go down again. In which case he should 
have no plea for a second visit to Chilling. 


CHAPTER V. ~~ 
l 


PE ah wE 
ca] È ` Aam 
CALLED UP BY TELEGRAM. ae 
i 


THe village of Chilling was a small village, scarcely a 
calied one. It was retired, primitive, and very beautiful, 
There was a green, on which the stocks stood, unused now 
and a bare common with a pond in the corner. The higi 
road wound past both green and common, with its handful d 
cottagers’ dwellings on the other side of it. It went winding 
up by the entrance-gates of the Rock, leaving the grey churcl 
to the right, which stood midway between the Rock and t 
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we. Church and parsonage were built of stone; but 
reas the former remained rugged and time-worn, the latter 
undergone renovation and improvement, so as to be, to 
ntents and purposes, a modern dwelling-place. Some few 
isions were scattered about—gentlemen’s seats—but none 
hem could boast of half the magnitude and beauty of Mr, 
iterbury’s—the Rock. Whence it derived its name— 
zestive of bleak cliffs and barren heights—none now living 
ld tell. Certainly neither rocks nor barrenness were near 
but, instead, all that can be imagined of sunny plains and 
foliage, and scenery that had scarce its fellow in the land. 
‘assing the quaint old lodge at the entrance-gates, the open 
< was gained, soft as moss to the feet, white in the season 
1 its chestnut blossoms. The trees were very fine; the 
r liked to rub their antlers against them ; the young ladies, 
‘rge Canterbury’s daughters, used, when children, to sport 
er their shade. There, on its gentle eminence, close by as 
ere, for the park was small, rose the Rock, with its beautiful 
erres of many-coloured flowers, its white terraces, and its 
broad entrance-steps. 
. castle once stood there, on the very selfsame spot. 
tly all trace of it, save its legends, had long since passed 
y; but that it must have been of great repute and beauty 
its time, the records showed. George Canterbury, into 
se hands they had come when he purchased the Rock, 
t them as heirlooms. 
‘he house faced the west, the terraces and the gay flowers 
ie intervening between it and the park. On the northern 
the grounds were also comparatively open, and laid out 
. exceeding taste; on the southern side there was a very 
ierness of shrubs and trees, extending quite to the 
ndary-wall, wonderfully refreshing to the sight on a day of 
ung heat, and a grateful shelter from the afternoon sun. 
1 the midst of this wilderness stood an old well or fountain, 
> sparkling with water perhaps, but dry now. Shrubs, 
ered and stunted and dark with age, green and beautiful 
aeir long-past prime, clustered round the brink in a tangled 
s. It bore the name of the Lady’s Well; and the history 
ching to it, whether fabled or real, was one of painful 
George Canterbury’s Will. +4 
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interest. The well has nothing whatever to do with modern 
times, or with this modern story, so its legend shall be omitted 
altogether. George Canterbury, who held possession of if 
amidst other records, refreshed his memory with a perusal of if 
from time to time. He felt a sort of pride in the accidental 
fact that his own son had borne the same name—Edgar—as 
the renowned Crusader-knight, Edgar de Chilling. Strong 
minded Lydia Canterbury, the third daughter, who was of ¢ 
hard, practical turn of mind, without an ounce of sentiment te 
leaven it, was wont to say her father’s brain was so full of the 
knight and the old family, that he had grown, she verily 
believed, to think he was descended from them, But Miss 
Lydia was rather outspoken. You have heard Mrs. Garston, 
seeing her after her marriage and for the first time, pronounce 
her a “ tossed-off, bold-speaking thing ;” and all because the 
young lady, in her random way, had called her a “ scarecrow.’ 
The Lady’s Well had a fame of its own, apart from its 
romance and its legend. Superstition was rife there, as it is in 
many places to which curious stories attach. A lady’s ghost 
was said to haunt it on windy nights; and very few of the 
Rock’s female retainers would have cared to promenade on 
that side the house after dark, or perhaps in daylight either. 
Whether from this cause or not, certain it was that this part o 
the grounds was almost entirely unfrequented. The gardeners 
kept the clustering shrubs and trees in passable order, ang 
there the culture ended. For one thing, no one had need to 
come on this southern side; the state-entrance lay in front, t 
household entrance at the back. On the northern side, glas 
doors opened to the beautiful lawn, and were very generall 
used by the family. A tale went abroad that, in certain con 
ditions of the atmosphere, a reflection of a grand old cast] 
might be seen in the sky, above the Rock, something after th 
fashion of a mirage. Some shepherds, tending their flocks 0 
the far-away Welsh hills, professed to have seen this; an 
forthwith it was assumed to be a picture of the once-fam 
castle, called in its day the Castle of Chillingwater. Altogether, 
what with the present beauty of the place, the ancient histories 
of the castle whose site it covered, and the still-existing wel 
and its superstition, the Rock had become the show-place 
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> county; and it was quite a common thing for strangers 
journing in the neighbourhood to beg permission to go over 
which Mr, Canterbury was rather proud than otherwise to 
cord. Thus it may be perceived that the Rock was one of 
se fine and desirable mansions that the world talks of and 
ites about. 
It was of more importance than its owner, George Canter- 
ry; for Mr. Canterbury, in point of descent, was a very 
all personage indeed. He and his father—but chiefly his 
her—had made their immense fortune in mining speculations ; 
d George Canterbury was a young man when he withdrew 
ogether from business, and purchased the Rock. People, 
iking a random guess, said he was worth a million of money, 
2 was certainly worth a great deal, but nothing like so much 
that. 
Wealthy and luxurious though the Rock was, it had not 
en able to keep out our last enemy. Death had gone within 
orge Canterbury’s portals, and never said, With your leave, 
By your leave. Mrs. Canterbury was the first to die. Miss 
nterbury was then in her twentieth year, and she had at 
ce assumed her post as the household’s most efficient 
stress, Several years subsequently, Edgar, the only son, was 
en. The young man, after he came to years of discretion, 
s neither steady nor sedate: certain odds and ends of 
aduct had come out now and again, and penetrated to the 
s of the family, causing concern to his sisters, bringing 
wn reprobation from his father. But when his almost 
iden death took place, it was to all of them a bitter and 
ting grief. His faults were forgotten: they were, in fact, 
t those that too commonly attach to young men, and in one 
less exalted station would never have been talked about. 
s virtues remained. Edgar Canterbury had the making of a 
2 man in him, and would have turned out well yet, had his 
been spared. He lay ill little more than a week, in his 
ms in the south wing; and then died. All their care, all 
ir prayers, all the medical aid brought together from far and 
sr, did not avail to save him. From two to three years had 
psed now; and they had gone out of mourning for him: 
| the south rooms remained untenanted, almost sacred ; and 
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Edgar’s things were in their accustomed places, just as thougt 
he inhabited them still. 

Miss Canterbury was now regarded as the heiress to the 
Rock. That she would succeed to it just as surely as though i 
were entailed upon her, none doubted. It was well know 
that in the first weeks succeeding Edgar’s death Mr. Norris 
the family solicitor, had been summoned to the Rock by it 
master, to make a fresh will. It was legally executed; anc 
Mr. Canterbury informed his daughter that he had put her ir 
Edgar’s place; and he delivered to her sundry injunctions 
charges, wishes, in regard to the property, when he should bé 
no more. None of the property was entailed. In all respect: 
Miss Canterbury was well fitted to succeed her father , gossip: 
said she would make a more liberal mistress than he had beer 
a master. It was certain that Miss Canterbury would neve 
marry—at least, as certain as such contingencies ever can be 
She had been on the point of marriage once to Harry Lynn 
Garston, the eldest son of Mr. Lynn-Garston. Very painfu 
circumstances parted them, and I only wish I had space t 
relate the history. They were parted, and Harry Lynn 
Garston’s death followed rather soon upon it. Miss Canterbun 
said nothing to the world ; whatever of grief and remorse sh 
might feel—for the parting was her doing, not his—she buriec 
it within her in silence. She had loved him deeply, enduringly 
ardently, and never more so than when she gave him his dis 
missal. Love and haughty pride had had a struggle togethe 
in her spirit ; the latter conquered, and he went back to Indii 
a rejected man. But when the news came of Captain Lynn 
Garston’s death in battle, Miss Canterbury knew that the 
sunshine of her existence had gone out for ever. She mad 
no sign. For all people saw, she was tranquilly indifferent 
but later, when her father would have urged upon her th: 
acceptance of another offer, she quietly told him she shoul 
live and die Olive Canterbury. And she was not one to break 
her resolution, in that matter or in any other. 

After Mrs. Canterbury’s death, there had been a stir in thé 
county. Every mother for miles round who had daughter: 
waiting to be married, ordered horses to her carriage, and sel 
off to condole with George Canterbury. What though he | 
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flock of children—four daughters and a son—was not the 
ock as a mansion of refuge, if by chance it might be attained 
? Were not the riches, real and fabulous, as lumps of 
‘light, making hearts beat and mouths water? Even so. 
sorge Canterbury had to run the gauntlet his widowed state 
‘ought upon him, just as other widowers with great possessions 
2 running it at this very hour. He came out unscathed, 
caught. It might have been that the palpable nature of the 
ertures put him on his guard. Something or other rendered 
m mail-proof; and as the years and years went on, and 
thing came of them, the hopes died away as fruitless, and 
t. Canterbury was left in peace. 
So the Rock was to be the inheritance of Olive Canterbury ; 
d it was surmised, by those likely to know best, that the 
‘tunes of the three younger daughters would be about a 
mdred thousand pounds each. They might well be called 
iresses! Lydia had married Herbert Dunn, member for the 
uinty. He was a good deal older than herself. Mr. Canter- 
ry had settled a thousand a-year upon her; but the greater 
irtion of her fortune would not be hers until his death. They 
d no children, and Mr. Dunn had latterly been in ill-health. 
The snow had dispersed ; the country wore a warmer aspect, 
the sun shone brightly. It was early in the year, and those 
o were weatherwise said winter would come back again. In 
: breakfast-room at the Rock, the white cloth lighted up with 
glittering silver and service of Worcester china, stood the 
p elder Miss Canterburys—Olive and Jane, Olive was 
med thirty now—a tall, stately, handsome woman, with a 
ie of power, but good and genial. Her fine hair was of a 
-ple blackness, her features were pale and clearly cut, her 
»s were dark grey. They had some trouble in their depths 
s morning. Her gleaming silk swept the ground, as she 
‘od with a folded paper in her hand. Olive Canterbury was 
irer seen in merinos or cottons. Jane, the next sister, was fairer 
1 quieter-looking, betraying little of Olive’s decision of mind 
| manner. f 
‘The Rock seemed to live so entirely within itself, possessing 
interests without, and no business, that the arrival of a 
“gram was a startling event. One had been just delivered, 
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addressed to Mr. Canterbury. Olive bent her brow a littl 
Jane turned pale. Neel the butler, who had brought it i 
waited for orders. 

“Tt had better go up to papa at once, Neel. Is he gettit 
up, do you know?” 

“Yes, maam. The shaving-water went in some time ago. 

“Take this up, then.” * 

Neel went out with the formidable missive.  Millicer 
coming in at the time, saw it in his hand, 

“What is that, Olive?” she asked, after wishing her siste 
good morning. 

“A telegraphic despatch.” 

“A telegraphic despatch !” repeated Millicent, in alarm 
tones. ‘Oh, Olive! What can it be? Who is it from?” 

“Millicent, child, don’t put yourself out; that can do 1 
good.” 

“ What are you fearing, Olive ?” 

“That something is wrong with Lyaia or her husband. 
know of no one else likely to telegraph ” 

“Tf Lydia—— Hark!” 

Mr. Canterbury’s dressing-room bell was ringing loud! 
Neel, coming down from delivering the despatch to his maste 
hastened back again, 

“Breakfast instantly!” was the order. “Tell Miss Ca 
terbury.” i 

The telegram was from Mrs. Dunn. Her husband w 
alarmingly worse, it was feared dying, and Mr. Canterbury w 
prayed to hasten to London. 

Mr. Canterbury was one of those who can only lose the 
heads on such an occasion. Olive would have been as trang 
as the day. Everything necessary to be done could have be 
done for him. His servants would have packed his clothe 
He had but to say, “I am going to London,” and take E 
breakfast in peace, and step into his carriage to be convey 
leisurely to the station at Aberton. Not so. Mr. Canterbu 
was in as much commotion as though his own life depend 
on his departure, or as if the business of the world had be 
suddenly thrown upon his shoulders.’ He could not take 1 
breakfast sitting. Every moment he rose up from it—nc 
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king from the window, now dodging to the fire, now calling 
t, “I shall want this put into my portmanteau,” or “ I shall 
t want that.” To be summoned out in this haste had never 
curred to him before in his tranquil life, so there might be 
me excuse for him. 

“‘ Dear papa, it will be all right,” spoke Olive; “ there is not 
» slightest necessity for this. The first train you can go by 
he ten o’clock.” 

‘Dear me! I’m sure I shall not get there. I know I shall 
get everything I ought to take. Had there been time, I 
ould have liked to ask whether I could take up any message 
‘the parsonage. Their relations, the London Annesleys, live 
#se to Lydia.” 

‘I will go to the parsonage and inquire, papa,” said Millicent, 
ting up. “TIl bring you back word.” 

You have not finished breakfast.” 

‘Indeed I have. While you’ve been fidgeting, papa, I’ve 
=n eating. There’s plenty and plenty of time.” 

‘In two minutes Millicent was out of the house. The church 
5 not far off; a quarter-ofa-mile or so: the schools were on 
t side of it, the parsonage was on this. It was a low, broad 
ase, sheltered by trees, with a portico-entrance, and a level 
wn, surrounded by sweet-scented flowers. Woodbine, wild- 
‘es, clematis, jasmine, clustered round the porch in summer, 
q1 spread to the lower windows on either side. 

The Reverend Philip Annesley, Rector of Chilling for the 
st five-and-thirty years, was old now and fading fast. He 
4 christened all George Canterbury’s children, and they 
ked up to him as a second father. It was a breakdown 
gether, rather than any specific malady. Sarah Annesley, 

considerate, dutiful, and most loving daughter, bitterly 

retted having left him for so many weeks the previous 
‘umn, to accompany Mrs. Kage to the seaside. There lay 
her mind a lively resentment against that lady for having 
ven her, which was perhaps a little unjust. 
“Entering on her hasty errand, Millicent found Miss Annesley 
rouble. Her father was palpably weaker that morning than 
had been at all—quite unable to get up. For the first time, 
doctor had not ventured to speak of hope. Millicent, con- 
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cerned at the news, did not at once mention the cause of H 
early visit. 

“I thought until to-day he might rally and get about agai 
said Sarah, as they stood side by side on the hearth-rug, t 
firelight betraying the tears resting in her eyes; ‘‘ but I do fe 
now there is not much hope of it. And oh, how I bla 
myself !” 

“ For what?” asked Millicent, in surprise. If ever there h 
been a daughter anxious to fulfil unselfishly every duty in li 
it had surely been Sarah Annesley. 

“For having left him alone in the autumn. You know 
spoke of this to you once before, Millicent. The regret gro 
upon me; it lies with a heavy weight to-day. Six weeks! | 
weeks, Millicent !—-and he seventy-five. I shall never forgi 
myself for my thoughtlessness. It seems to me at odd momet 
as if I could not be forgiven by Heaven.” 

“But he was so well at that time.” 

“I know it. So well, that I was lulled into a false securi 
I did think I ought not to leave him ; and when Mrs. Kage fi 
proposed that I should accompany her, I said decisively thai 
could not leave my father. What did she do? She came he 
one afternoon when I had gone out with Caroline, and talk 
papa into the belief that I required change and sea-air. 
think she alarmed him about me, saying I looked pale a 
fagged ; I do, indeed, Millicent. Papa made all arrangemer 
at once, without waiting to consult me, and I was weak enou 
and wicked enough, after a faint opposition, to fall in wi 
them.” 

“ And so would any one else, Sarah.” 

“When I came home, at the end of the six weeks, and si 
the alteration in papa, my heart sank within me. Of cour 
the chief fault was mine; but I do feel afraid that I have hat 
Mrs. Kage ever since.” 

“Oh, Sarah! It was so kind of her to take charge of us.” 

“I don’t think it was done in kindness,” avowed Sare 
speaking freely in her honest indignation, “I think she or 
proposed we should go that s#e might be able to go also. T 
sum she named to papa as my share of the expenses was n 
very large ; but she brought back an account which was : 
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llicent, she had a larger one from Mr. Canterbury; and I 
ow the two must have paid the whole cost of the expedition, 
that she and Caroline went free of all cost.” 

A flush shone in Millicent’s face at the possibility of the 
ith. She—simple, honest, guileless—could not quite believe 
Sarah had said somewhat of this before, but not so fully. 
‘The regret lies upon me with painful bitterness,” resumed 
ss Annesley. “I cannot sleep ; and if I do get to sleep, I 
ike up again with a start. Never before did I know what 

orse was.” 
“Don’t you think that your sorrow for Mr. Annesley is 
asing you to take an exaggerated view of this?” Millicent 
tured to ask. 
“No. But for my leaving him all that time, I do not think 
; health would have failed so soon,” Sarah continued in low 
nes of emotion, as she pressed her face down on the cold 
\ite-marble mantel-piece to hide its anguish. ‘‘He had more 
stk to do in the parish, mine and his own ; he had no one to 
lp him in the visiting; he took all the duty on the three 
mdays when Mr. Lowe was ill; and he finished up by 
itching a terrible cold, which he could not stay indoors to 
mse. Altogether, it told upon him, Millicent, and he broke 
iwn earlier than he would have done.” 
I cannot stay, Sarah,” Millicent said, as she proceeded to 
I of Mr. Canterbury’s summons to London, and inquire if he 
ld do anything. 
“Thank you, no. Should he see Mrs. Annesley, he can 
plain to her how ill papa is. We haye never had much 
ee nce with the London Annesleys, Millicent. I fancy 
is a very cold woman. I hope your papa will find Mr. 
better. I wonder Lydia did not send for Miss Canter- 
sry or Jane.” 

“You must have forgotten Lydia to suppose she could do 
bything of the sort,” answered Millicent, with a smile. 
Lydia stands upon her own independence. She would be 
i likelier to warn Miss Canterbury and Jane that she did not 
lint them, than to accept of their companionship if offered. 
he is so strong-minded, you know. Good-bye, Sarah. Papa 
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The first thing she saw on quitting the Rectory-gate was tl 
carriage of Mr. Canterbury. It drew up; the footman g 
down to open the door, and Millicent delivered the messag 
to her impatient father. 

“Oh, very well. Good-bye, Leta, dear. I know I shall | 
late at the station.” 

The equipage bowled on, and Millicent glanced after it wi 
a smile, He would be, as she had expressed it, in a fever un 
he reached the station, and then he would have twenty minut 
to spare. 

\ “What is the carriage abroad so early for ?” 

A hand was laid on her shoulder as the question was aske 
and Millicent turned to see the lovely face of Caroline Kag 
If it was unusual to see Mr. Canterbury’s carriage out at th 
early hour, it was at least as unusual to see fer. And Mil 
cent, as a great many more of us do, asked the reason for | 
instead of answering the question. 

“Mamma came down in the crossest mood possible. Sł 
found fault with me and with every one else, so I thought 
would go and have a whole morning at the schools. Wo 
now and then makes a change. Goodness knows it is mon 
tonous enough here.” 

“ Monotonous !” 

“T feel itso. That time at the seaside last autumn did n 
harm, I suppose, insomuch as that I have found Chillir 
intolerably weary since. And the carriage, Leta?” 

Leta told her what had happened, and where Mr. Cante 
bury had gone. To London: summoned by the startlir 
despatch. 

“ Did you charge him to give your love?” 

“No; I forgot it. Things have all been at sixes-and-sever 
this morning. Lydia would not have appreciated it if I ha 
She never cares for such messages, and never sends them.” 

“I was not speaking of Lydia, but of Thomas Kage.” 

“ Caroline !” 

“ Ah, well! You would have liked to send it to him, yo 
know; and he would have liked to receive it. He has onl 
you, now his mother’s gone. Don’t blush, Leta!” | 

Leta Canterbury ran away. However the name of Thome 
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ge might cause her heart to glow, it was not plcasant to be 
is spoken to. Caroline—false Caroline !—went on to the 
st-office before turning in to the schools, and dropped a 
er into the box, addressed to Thomas Kage. 

or they had fallen into the habit of corresponding with each 
ier. But only as friends—or cousins. 


CHAPTER VI. 
UNDER THE MOONLIT SKY. 


was a bright Easter. And things, since that hurried visit of 
-. Canterbury’s to London, had had time to get round. Mr. 
ann had died ; but Mr. Annesley was better, and at his duty 
ain. It is true the old pastor shook his head, and said it 
‘ss only the spark of a dying candle, life flickering up for a 
pment before going out. 

TEaster Monday was a great day at Chilling. Prayers at 
urch in the morning, the poor children’s treat in the school- 
mse in the afternoon, a dinner at the Rock in the evening. 
uey were on their way to the school-house now. 

The parsonage-gate was swung back, and the good old 
ector, with his benevolent face and white hair, came forth, 
ening on his daughter’s arm. On the small patch of green- 
ward beside the schools he encountered a group of friends 
no had stayed to talk—the Miss Canterburys, the Honourable 
«d Reverend Austin Rufort, Mrs. Kage and her daughter. 
. Rufort, a tall, fine man, some years past thirty, displaced 
iss Annesley from her post with a smile, and gave his strong 
m of support to the Rector—for whom he had latterly often 
bne over to do duty. All these were to dine at the Rock in 
= evening. 

“Papa, you are only to stay in the school half-an-hour, you 
dow,” said Sarah. “You will like to say grace, but Mr. 
afort must do all the talking.” 

“Every word of it,” put in Mr. Rufort. 

I wonder, my dear sir, that you should venture to the 
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school at all,” languidly observed Mrs. Kage. ‘Char 
children are tiresome animals at the best.” 

Mrs. Kage held her glass to her eye as she spoke, surveyi 
fresh comers. She wore a lavender-silk gown and a wh 
bonnet, and would have called it mourning with a steady ga 
She had put on “complimentary mourning” for Lady Kaj 
as the latter had possessed a title. It sounded well to say 
the world, “I am in mourning for the late Lady Kage,” howe 
she might have despised that lady during life. The M 
Canterburys were in mourning for Mr. Dunn—black silk a 
crape. 

“Ah, Fry!” cried the Rector, holding out his hand to 
elderly man who was leaning on a stick. ‘‘ How are yí 
Fry ?” 

“I thought I’d crawl out, sir, this fine day, and just have 
look at ’em for the last time,” said the man addressed, w 
was the parish clerk, though unable to perform his duty ne 
and had been the boys’ schoolmaster. ‘‘ Your servant, gent 
folk. I shall be lying low enough before another Easter, sir 

“ And some one else by your side, John, unless I am m 
taken,” replied Mr. Annesley, with significance. 

So much occupied were they with each other, these peop 
as not to observe some one turn off the high-road and cot 
towards them: a gentleman in black, with a deep band on | 
hat. Mrs. Kage, twirling her eye-glass on various objet 
within range, twirled it at length on him; and certair 
thought, when she had him well to view, that the glass mt 
be playing her false. For it looked like Thomas Kage. 

“ How very extraordinary !” exclaimed Mrs, Kage. “Wh 
can bring im here?” 

They wheeled round at the words. He was close up the! 
and his appearance excited no little commotion, outwardly a 
inwardly, Those who knew him—Mr. Annesley and | 
daughter—put out their hands to welcome him, Mrs. Ka 
extended the tip of her forefinger; those who did not, stare: 
and the two young ladies, Millicent and Caroline, were co 
scious that burning blushes arose in their faces and a s 
tumult in their hearts. 


Millicent very shyly introduced him to her sisters—“™ 
7 
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And Olive, who did not remember so much about 
r. Kage” as she did, was in some doubt; but she bowed 
rteously in her grand way, and took an opportunity of in- 
$ing of her sister— 
What Mr. Kage is it, Leta? Who is he?” 
Why, Olive, don’t you know? The Mr. Kage we saw at 
le Bay. He came down here last January, and had not 
to call; papa saw him at the Rectory; and his mother, 
y Kage, died as soon as he got back to London.” 
ather a roundabout explanation, Olive thought, and shyly 
ered ; but Leta was naturally shy, and not very fluent. 
ve, enlightened as to the identity, turned to the stranger to 
e better acquaintance with him. She had heard through 
Garstons of this mother and son—heard nothing but good ; 
she liked his face besides. Olive Canterbury could read 
tenances as a book, and said none had ever deceived her. 
blushed again violently, for she saw her father come up to 
Kage with an outstretched hand. Besides that first meeting 
parsonage, they had since made better acquaintance with 
other in London. 
r. Kage’s appearance was soon explained. The business 
hich he previously came to Aberton had again brought him 
m, whence he had walked over to Chilling. 
Being holiday in London, I took the opportunity of running 
” he said, “not remembering that it would be a greater 
day in the country, and all the Aberton business people off 
ithe day. I must remain there now until to-morrow.” 
“And dine with me, I hope, this evening at the Rock?” 
4i Mr. Canterbury. “We shall be a pleasant party; all 
friends are to meet there.” 
“Thank you. But I have no dress-coat with me.’ 
Whey laughed. Miss Canterbury pointedly said that she 
uld be just as happy to see him in his frock-coat as in any 
eer ; and Mr. Rufort declared he meant to appear in a long 
St, and not a short one. And so it was settled. 
Millicent, stealing glances at him from where she stood 
itt, thought he was looking ill—wan, thin, pale. As indeed 
thad looked ever since his mother’s death, for his grief for 
indulged to an extent that told upon him. 
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But the schoolroom was waiting, and they turned to i 
Caroline Kage, her lovely face radiant, lingered behind wi 
Millicent, deceitfully feeding—as it was her wont to do—the u 
suspecting girl’s heart with whispers of the love of Thomias Kag 

“He must have dreamt of the fête to-day, Leta, and that | 
would meet you at it.” 

“ He is meeting the rest as well.” 

“ What of that?” 

“ Don’t you think he looks ill ?” 

Caroline had noticed nothing of it. She was not a qui 
observer. 

“ Every one looks pale in deep mourning. He is in blac 
you see, even to his shirt-studs.” 

“Yes, But his face has a wan, worn look.” 

“ That’s through pining after you.” 

“ Caroline,” said Leta, very gravely, and with a warm flus 
“ I must once more beg of you not to continue this. Why w 
you persist in doing it? It is the height of folly, besides beii 
unpleasant to me, to couple my name with that of Mr. Kag 
We have nothing at all to do with each other, as you mu 
know. He does not care for me more than he does for a 
one else.” 

“ Which is as much as to say that you do care for him,” 

“No, it isnot. Do pray drop it for the future. Fancy tl 
dilemma I should be in if Olive or any of them heard you.” 

Caroline laughed provokingly. 

Please, Caroline ; you would not like it yourself. Only thir 
of his having met papa in London! Papa never mentioned it 

“I wonder how he is left ?” cried Caroline, abruptly. 

Ketta” 

“As to money. Mamma says Lady Kage was a great scre 
so she may have saved a fortune.” 

“I once heard your mamma say that Lady Kage was ve 
poor. Perhaps she meant poor for a titled woman.” 

“There he is, waiting for—for you, Leta.” 

Mr. Kage had halted outside the school-house, and w 
looking back. The soft flush on Caroline’s face deepenec 
and it was she who walked in with him side-by-side,—in spi 
of her words—leaving Leta anywhere. k 

f 
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chool-treats were not in Mrs, Kage’s line. She came out 
chem because others did, and thatit was a sort of gala-time, 
ywing for the display of her best dress and sentimental 
mners. This one proved not more palatable than others 
l been; and when the Rector left, leaning on the arm of 
omas Kage—of whom he was asking questions about his old 
nd Mrs. Garston—Mrs. Kage took the opportunity of leaving 
» There was nothing to wait for: Mr. Canterbury had 
pnained but a short time, Lord Rufort had not come. They 
æ the two great resources of Mrs. Kage, with whom she 
d to consort—the one esteemed for his riches, the other for 
rank. ‘When I am with Lord Rufort, I feel at home; it 
ms like old days come back again,” Mrs. Kage was rather 
ud of saying to her friends. 
‘Leaving the clergyman indoors, Mrs. Kage turned towards 
= home, taking Thomas’s arm without ceremony, that he 
zht attend her to it, 
'« You are not in a hurry to get back for five minutes?” 
served Mrs. Kage. 

Fn point of fact, that estimable lady had an end to serve. 
‘spite of her daughter’s ruse to deceive her, persisted in still, 
us. Kage could not help indulging a faint suspicion that the 
ve, if there existed any, was not between Mr. Kage and Leta 
enterbury, but between Mr. Kage and Caroline herself. This 
‘ald be terribly awkward—not to be thought of at all—if 
-omas had nothing but his profession. If, however, he had 
ierited money from his mother, why perhaps his having the 
sfortune to be the son of that despised woman might in time 
overcome. Mrs. Kage had heard of instances where barristers 
‘on whom she scornfully looked down as a class—had risen 
the Woolsack. A rumour had reached Chilling that Lady 
{ge had died rich. Mrs. Kage was surprised, but thought it 
ht be so. This must be ascertained. 
oe the road from the Rectory, a privet-path—as it was 
‘led, from the fact of there being a privet-hedge on either side 
ved to Mrs. Kage’s house. It was not far, and she talked of 
“inary things as they went along. Causing him to enter the 
‘ing-room, she closed the door. 

“And now that we have a moment to ourselves, Thomas, 
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dear, you must allow me to ask how things are left ?” she bega 
in an affectionate, confidential tone, such as she had never use 
to him in her life. “ Your dear mother’s death came upon m 
I assure you, with an overwhelming shock.” 

“ As it did on all of us,” he quietly answered, standing | 
the window, while she took her seat on the opposite sofa. 

“ Ay, it was very sad. I would have made Caroline read tl 
burial-service to me the day of the interment, but that it mig 
have given her gloomy ideas, poor child.” 

The calling up of such was by no means agreeable to -Mı 
Kage herself, even now; and she emptied three-fourths of 
phial of Cologne-water on her handkerchief. 

“Sit down, Thomas; I cannot talk on these melancho 
subjects unless people are close to me. Are you left well `o 
my dear?” 

“ A great deal better off than I expected to be. My moth 
was full of love for me to the end.” 

“ That’s well,” said Mrs. Kage, opening her fan complaisantl 
“ Had Lady Kage saved much money ?” 

“ Yes, I consider that she had.” 

His ideas, in so answering, were running on his mothe 
narrow income, and what she had had to do with it Mi 
Kage’s notions were altogether different, very high in the á 
indeed. 

“ And she has left it all to you, dearest Thomas?” 

“ She has left it all to my sister, Mrs. Lowther. Not any 
it to me.” 

It was very rare that Mrs. Kage allowed so vulgar an emoti 
as surprise to be seen on her face, but she could not help 
now. And, indeed, this answer seemed at variance with wh 
he had just said. Her manner froze a little. 

“We are connections, you know, Thomas; I can scarce 
say relatives. Perhaps you will not mind telling me the pi 
ticulars of how your mother’s affairs were left. It is on 
natural that I should have thought sometimes about it.” 

“I will tell you everything with the greatest pleasure,” ] 
replied, his frank countenance bent a little forward, his hone 
eyes fixed on hers, as he sat resting his arm on the tabl 
“ There is not much to ‘ell—— ” 
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“Your mother made a will, I presume?” interrupted Mrs, 

ige, sharply. 

“She made a will, and left me sole executor. The money 

- had been able to save turned out, after all claims were 

id, to be over eight hundred pounds. I gave Charlotte my 

ique for it last week.” 

Mrs. Kage’s mouth fell To one whose thoughts are 

ning upon twice as many thousands, eight hundred pounds 

s very mean and miserable. 

Oh!” said Mrs. Kage. “Then what did you mean by 

ing she left you better off than you expected?” 

When the will was opened, I found she had left me the 

ter portion of the furniture. A few of the things only go 

harlotte, and half the silver, which was but a very small 

punt altogether. - A sum was set apart for the next year’s 

„and I am enjoined to remain in the house for that period, 

d nothing of importance call me from it.” 

Ars. Kage was fanning herself rather violently. ‘A very 

wust will, I must say!” she remarked. ‘“ Charlotte Lowther 
no blood-relation to your mother.” 

She was my fathers child; and my mother loved her as 
own. Besides, Charlotte wants help far more than I do. 

ink the will the most just that my dear mother could have 

pr” 

' Oblige me by setting light to a pastille, Thomas; there’s 
close to you. Did Lady Kage leave anything to 

othy ? ” 

She left her to me,” he answered, with a slight smile, as he 

for the pastille. “Dorothy had twenty pounds, and her 

year’s wages paid in advance.” 

‘And you have only a few paltry bits of old furniture! 

me! One does hear of queer things 

‘It is so much more than I looked for. I only hoped to 

her blessing. Do you know, when I read the will, and 
the home was secured to me for a year, and the rent 

and Dorothy’s wages, I felt quite arich man. If I could 

see my mother for one moment to pour out my gratitude 

pz 

Kage did not think it worth while to contend further ; 

Canterbury's Will 5. 
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she looked upon him as only three degrees removed from 
fool. She felt half inclined to look on herself as another, f 
having for a moment entertained the thought that Lady Ka; 
could have died worth anything to speak of. Thomas was 
liberty to leave her now; and she composed herself after 
few drops of red lavender, which the maid came in to administ 
for a refreshing nap. 

It lasted so long that she found, on awaking, she had bare 
time to dress for dinner at the Rock. Caroline was late, to 
and came forth from her room at the last moment, in a whi 
dress and black sash, with jet necklace and bracelets. Mı 
Kage stared at the attire, so different from what had been fix 
upon. 

“ And your pink silk? And your pearls?” 

“Oh, mamma, I could not put them on!” was Carolin 


answer, with quite a burst of feeling. “ How could I goo 
in colours, when Thomas Kage, in his deep black, was to di 
at my side?” 


“You were not in mourning to-day. He saw you then.” 

i «I know it all; and I never felt so ashamed of myself befo1 
He cared so much for his mother; and she has not been de: 
quite two months!” 

“ And if she has not?” 

“ He must think us so heartless.” 

“Tt is not of any consequence what he thinks) He— 
Is that the carriage? Dear me! I wanted to have told y 
something.” 

‘The large close carriage, with its attendant servants, belon 
ing to the Rock, had bowled up, Mr, and Miss Annesl 
inside it. It had been arranged that it should call for Mı 
Kage and Caroline, and convey them home in the evening. — 

Thomas Kage, he could not tell why, unless it was throu; 
hearing so much of the great revenues of the master of tl 
Rock, had in his own mind associated the place with just tl 
slightest soupçon of. ostentation ; that sort of display we a 
apt to fancy as pertaining to the nouveau riche. His la 
father’s name had secured for Mr. Kage the entrance into got 
society, and his tastes, a little fastidious, were all on the si 
of simplicity, 4 
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Le was agreeably surprised. When he saw the order and 
aed breeding that prevailed at the Rock; its perfectly- 
ointed rooms and service ; its intellectual books and quiet 
S; the pure home-life that shone out unmistakably; the 
ple manners of the girls; and the lack of ostentation in 
shape; his conscience smote him. Luxury there was 
ainly at the Rock ; it could not be otherwise with such an 
yme as. George Canterbury’s ; but it was a luxury felt, rather 
1 seen, one that might belong to a taste pure as his own. 
ord Rufort, a tall man, stiff as a poker, with iron-grey hair 
a head that bent to nobody, took in Miss Canterbury ; 
Canterbury took Mrs. Kage. Thomas Kage neither saw 
knew how the rest of the party were paired: he had 
oline, and that was all he cared for. Leta fell to Austin 
ort—and thought herself very ill-used. Perhaps Mr. 
ort considered Ae was; for he looked upon Leta as a 
dolgirl, and would a great deal rather have been with her 
ox Jane. But Jane was allotted to Mr. Carlton of Chilling 
l. Miss Canterbury always exercised her privilege of 
sering these social arrangements, and there might be no 
ealing against her authority. 
ixteen were at table. Olive, magnificent in her black-net 
is, with the white rose in her hair and a small black circlet 
id with silver on her beautiful neck, was at its head; a 
le, gracious mistress. Mr. Canterbury, good-looking still, 
e: young, so to say, erect, slender, sat at its foot—Mrs, 
ce beside him, her neck terribly thin and wiry through its 
covering. The servants were ample and attentive; the 
ointments of the table rich and beautiful. Better than all, 
guests amalgamated, and sociability reigned. It was the 
‘santest dinner-party Thomas Kage had ever been present 
ind for its brief existence he was cheated into forgetting his 
f and the mother who had been so much to him. Time is 
eat consoler, and the sincerest mourner of us all insensibly 
ds to it. While we are saying, “I shall never look up 
n from the blow that has fallen on me,” Heaven itself is 
ly lifting the weight from the heavy eyes. 
here was music after dinner. So genial was the night that 
large window of one of the drawing-rooms was flung open, 
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and some of them stood at it and looked out on the fair sce 
beyond, steeped in moonlight. But Mr. Canterbury came 
to preach about the night-air, and had it closed. Mr. Annes 
and his daughter went home immediately after dinner. M 
Kage, who was to have taken advantage of the carriage 
leave when they did, said she was not ready to go, a 
remained. 

“ Olive,” said Mr. Canterbury, sitting down for a minute 
his daughter, “ what an exceedingly nice fellow he is!” 

“ Who, papa?” Miss Canterbury naturally asked. 

“Young Kage. I liked him the first time I saw him, t 
few minutes at the parsonage last January; I liked him m 
in London; I like him most now. An uncommonly cle 
man, I know; sensible and unaffected.” 

Olive nodded ; and smiled to find her father right for on 
In a general way George Canterbury could no more re 
character than a block of wood could. She, keen and sure 
discernment, had also conceived a liking for Thomas Ka 
And the evening wore on. 

Mr. Carlton offered a seat in his carriage to Mrs. Kag 
Caroline in her wilful way, said she should walk home; 1 
night was too lovely not to be enjoyed; her cousin, Thon 
Kage, could take care of her. 

Very lovely, indeed, was it when they went out, Caroli 
with a shawl on her shoulders and nothing on her head. 1 
Canterbury was afraid she would catch faceache, at whi 
Caroline burst into laughter: it was only old people who « 
that, she saucily answered. Two or three of the other gue 
walked also, and they all set out together, choosing the w 
across the fields. Jane and Leta Canterbury went with th 
as far as the side-gate, and then ran home merrily. Oh, 1 
happy, careless days of youth! when the body fears no ailmen 
and the mind knows naught of trouble. 

Mrs. Kage, deposited at home by Mr. Carlton’s carria; 
heard the noise they made in coming over the fields, and s 
opened the shutter to look out. Her eyes were growing di 
which she would not have acknowledged for the world ; bui 
is wonderful how keen dim eyes can still be when swayed 
fear or self-interest. She managed to discern—and a fro 
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> to her face as she did so—that though the rest were 
shing and talking loudly, Caroline and Mr. Kage walked 
rt, far behind, concerning themselves only with one another. 
t was so. When they came out, Caroline went close to 
, and he gave her his arm. It was she who caused their 
ys to linger; it was her voice that first took the low, 
aulous tone that of itself unconsciously betrayed love. 
ymas Kage’s whole heart was bursting with it; a sweet 
ult, in the delight of her presence, of holding her on his 
, was aglow within him. But he was of a strictly honourable 
ire, and made no sign; walking along, save for a common- 
se word now and again, in telling silence. 
frs. Kage, getting him by her that evening in Miss Canter- 
y’s drawing-room, had whispered with affectionate candour 
ord or two of her great views for her daughter. Caroline 
to make a match in accordance with the rank of her 
idfather, Lord Gunse. Mrs. Kage was not sure, she added, 
the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Rufort had not cast a 
tous eye on Caroline ; but she had taken care to give him 
int that her daughter must marry wealth as well as rank. 
fty Mrs. Kage knew perfectly well that the Honourable and 
verend Mr. Rufort thought no more of her daughter than he 
of her; but she deemed it convenient to invent the fable 
the benefit of Thomas Kage. 
‘o what end? She need not have feared that Thomas 
ce would speak of love to her daughter, or to any other 
ng lady, until his position enabled him to speak to some 
dose. So far as present prospects went, that desirable state 
iffairs would be achieved by the time Caroline might expect 
be a grandmother. He would have given the whole world 
his circumstances to be different; but they were not, and 
could not make them so. Not under any seductive sur- 
‘dings was Thomas Kage one to lose his head incautiously : 
‘prudence was in his own hands if his love was not, and 
ioline’s true interests were as dear to him as she was. She 
as safe from avowals with him as with her mother. 
‘ut he had not the least objection to linger as long as might 
on this night walk—which would remain in his memory as 
_of the few sweet moments of existence until time for him 
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should be no more. The moon, looking like pale gold in í 
blue sky, shone, white and lovely, on the blades of early gr 
on either side the field-path, on the budding hedges, on 1 
stile they would have to cross; the air was balmy, the ni 
altogether one of bright, soft loveliness. That Caroline lov 
him; Mr. Kage no longer doubted ; her manner showed it vi 
plainly. He had fondly fancied it before; he knew it no 
and it may be that his accents took a more tender tone in sp 
of himself as he spoke to her—a tone rarely mistaken by 
recipient. A dazzling vision of future promise seemed to r 
in the sky, turning all things to gold. Don’t blame him for 
—remember the moments when it arose for you. 

“Ts it true that we shall not see you after to-night?” s 
asked, breaking a long interval of silence. 

“Quite true. I must get my business in Aberton o 
betimes to-morrow, and return by the eleven-o’clock train.” 

“I wonder you do not manage to stay a little longer,” : 
went on, hoping he would not hear the beating of her he 
“ Perhaps you do not care to do so.” 

“J should care for it very much, Caroline ; but it is one 
the things that cannot be. Life has its crosses as well as 
hopes and pleasures.” 

“ Have you crosses ?” 

eS ‘ 

“ What are they?” 

“Some of them would not particularly interest you. Oth 
that might do so, I cannot mention now.” 

“Why not?” 

“The time has not yet come. Should it ever do so, 3 
shall hear them.” 

It is possible that she understood him; it is even possi 
that he intended she should do so. There was no more sa 
Caroline remembered afterwards, with a burning blush, t 
she had unconsciously pressed his arm a shade closer by ¥ 
of answer; and they walked the rest of the way in t 
delicious, conscious silence which is more eloquent than wor 

“I must run back; I have left my umbrella at the Roe 
he exclaimed, as they reached Mrs. Kage’s gate between | 
laurels, where the rest of the party had halted. “In f 
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nutes I shall be back again, Caroline, and will come in to 
sh your mother good-bye.” 
Caroline went in, and said as much to Mrs. Kage. That 
lly received the message ungraciously. Closing the half- 
atter she had held open to reconnoitre, she sat down by the 
> in the midst of her scents and pastilles. 
“ He need not trouble himself to wish me good-bye ; it does 
t matter. What a blow he has had!” 
‘Who has?” cried Caroline. 
“Tom Kage. I said he looked worn and ill.” 
“ But what is it?” 
‘Caroline’s breath was hushed a little as she spoke. And 
‘s. Kage, flirting out some pungent essence from a patent- 
ppered bottle, flirted it by accident into Caroline’s face. + 
“His mother has not left him a shilling ; she has left it all 
Charlotte—what’s her name ?—I never can remember it. 
>t that it was much to leave—a few paltry hundreds. He 
7s he is glad Charlotte should have it instead of him, of 
ich I believe just as much as I like. Of course the poor 
sature wants it, with her crowd of children and her scrambling 
» It serves her right. Sir Charles Kage’s daughter (who 
s not connected, you know, with the low woman he after- 
rds married) should have respected herself better than to 
ury a man beneath her—one of those working engineers.” 
Caroline Kage, sitting with her cheek in her hand and her 
ow on the arm of the chair, felt as if her heart had grown 
Id suddenly. 
“Lady Kage was not a low woman, mamma.” 
“Not a low woman !” softly responded Mrs, Kage, taking 
her smelling-salts. “My dear Caroline, do you think you 
ow better than I? In the old days, when Maria Carr came 
-o the room in attendance on the little Charlotte, she did not 
esume to sit in the presence of my family—not to sit, my 
ar, unless bade to do so. Ah, it was a fatal thing, Sir 
1arles’s engaging the girl! And he did it in the teeth of the 
dst munificent offer made him by my people.” 
Caroline questioned with her eyes. ; 
“My mother went to him and offered to take the child into 
r house and bring her up, without recompense of course, 
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except what Sir Charles might choose voluntarily to give. Sł 
urged it on him; and, by the way, Charlotte showed her se 
willed temper then ; for when my sister Matilda caught her | 
her arms and said, would she go home with her to be love 
and have sugar-plums, the ill-conditioned little wretch set up 
loud scream. My mother told Sir Charles it was her blac 
frock that made her cry, and Sir Charles said, ‘ Most likely 
He did not accept the offer, and what were the deplorab 
consequences? Maria Carr entered the house, and never we 
out of it.” 

Overpowered by the reminiscence, Mrs. Kage saturated h 
handkerchief with eau-de-Cologne and held it to her nos 
glancing furtively over the cambric at her daughter. 

“Has Thomas Kage had nothing left to him?” aske 
Caroline, thinking only of the one thing. 

“ Nothing. She paid the rent of the place they are in for 
year, that he might have, at least for that time, a roof over h 
head ; and Dorothy’s wages for as long, that she might see 
him. A few of the old chairs and tables are his; nothir 
more. My dear, I see how it will be, and že sees it—that | 
twenty years to come he will be no better off than he is now, 
poor briefless barrister, toiling for bread-and-cheese, and hard 
earning it. He has no interest; he told me so to-day, Ho 
can he get on?” 

Caroline put her hand for a moment upon her chest, as if 
pained her, 

“Ts this true, mamma?” 

“It is as true as Heayen’s gospel,” responded Mrs. Kag 
and for once in her life, forgetting her languid affectation, sl 
spoke with energy, her face lighted up with interest. Caroli 
saw that it was true; and with that miserable moment tl 
sunshine of her young life went out. 

Thomas Kage came back laughing, his breath spent, carryit 
his umbrella) The early day had been cloudy; the nig 
might have turned rainy, and he had to walk to Aberton. M 
Canterbury had offered a carriage, but it was not accepte 
He had come from the Rock with a pressing invitation from i 
master to go and stay there during the autumn vacation. Th 
he told them now. 
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“Ah, indeed,” drawled Mrs. Kage, quite oppressed with 
guor; “I wouldn’t advise you to accept it: there would 
no enjoyinent. Olive Canterbury is dictatorial, and Jane is 
ried in church and school business ; and Leta’s a simpleton. 
rill say adieu to you, Thomas. It is late, and I am fatigued. 
is has been quite a day of dissipation.” She held out the 
s of two fingers. Nothing more. 
‘Caroline, asking no one’s leave, went out with him round the 
rels to the outer gate. He turned and took her hand when 
passed through it. 
“ Good-bye, Caroline,” he said in low tones.. ‘‘God bless 
m ! ” 
‘der heart was sore with its pain; she struggled with it for an 
tant and burst into tears. 
Je was intensely surprised. Perhaps, had he said a word 
n of the love and hope that so yearned for utterance, their 
hes might have been*widely different, and the course of events 
changed, that the great trouble lying in the womb of the 
we, and which was destined to overshadow one of them 
uly, the other in a degree, had never been led up to. 
|“ Good-bye, Thomas—good-bye.” 
The words, spoken with a wail of anguish, came forth as 
uptly as the tears had done. She wrenched her hand from 
| after pressing his fingers almost to pain, shot rapidly indoors, 
[l he heard the bolt slipped. 
|“ Good night, mamma,” Caroline called out as she passed 
sitting-room. ‘I’m going to bed.” 
[orth from the open chamber window she leaned in her 
‘mer-dress, the moonlight playing on her white shoulders, on 
| tears streaming down her cheeks. 
[Caroline had the sense to look matters in the face and 
| ge them truly. She knew that she never could be a poor 
j vs wife, unless she would become a wretched, heartless 
aan, like her mother—worried in private, made up of small 
}ctations in public, discontented and false always. She loved 
jomas Kage with that passionate love that can touch the 
|rt but once ; but she knew that she must give him up, and 
| heart half broke with its pain. She watched him across the 
[n fields towards Aberton, only the faintest speck in the 
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distance now ; he was all but out of sight; and her young fa 
grew wild with anguish, and her covetous eyes were strain 
through their blinding tears. In an excess of despair she flu 
her hands out imploringly. 

“ Farewell, Thomas, my best-beloved !—farewell for ever !’ 

She fell asleep towards morning, and dreamt of coming ir 
ten thousand a-year, and of happiness with Thomas Kag 
and for some few moments after waking, the dream held t 
semblance of a blissful reality. A faint cry—than which- 
moan ever contained deeper anguish—supervened. The tru 
had dawned on Caroline Kage. 


‘CHAPTER VII. 
ENTERING A NEW HOME. 


SuMMER weather had come in, and the heat and the dust of 
windy day in early June filled the London streets. The pa 
ments were scorched below, the wind reigned above. It v 
a relief to Thomas Kage when he turned into the shelter 
one of the railway-stations, to meet a train that came from 1 
direction of Wales. 

Five minutes, and it steamed in. It had left Aberton in t 
morning, and the journey had been uneventful. Mr. Kz 
regarded each first-class carriage attentively as it slowly pass 
and saw a young lady in deep mourning looking from a wind« 
A cordial smile lighted up his eyes as he raised his hat 
recognition. 

Death had been finding its way to Chilling. The good < 
Rector, Philip Annesley, had not been mistaken in saying tl 
his apparently renewed lease of life was deceptive, like ui 
a candle that shoots up brightly for a moment before goi 
out. Almost close upon the festivities of that Easter Mond 
he had failed again, and Death came in to claim its own. 

The value of the living was moderate—barely three hundi 
a-year—and Mr. Annesley for some ten years past had to ke 
a curate, and pay him out of it, besides other expenses. U1 
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cently an invalid sister had been partly dependent on him ; 
was in the habit of transmitting her ten pounds every quarter. 
ne repairs to the parsonage-house—which he had to make— 
d cost a great deal: he was very charitable; and altogether 
; income had been absorbed, Nevertheless, plenty of people 
re found to say he ought to have saved more, when it was 
ard how very slender a provision was left for his daughter. 
Not a provision at all, as the world would count it. When 
resources were gathered together, including the sum paid for 
2 furniture by the new Rector, it was found that she would 
ve about thirty pounds a-year. Not a fraction more: if 
ything, rather less. She had been invited to take up her 
nporary abode with some relatives in London, until—to use 
2 expression of the lady inviting her—she could turn herself 
und ; which, of course, meant, secure some suitable employ- 
ont. 
The new Rector appointed to the living of Chilling was the 
onourable and Reverend Austin Rufort. This had been 
pected; and, for a wonder, every one was satisfied. Mr. 
ifort did not wish to hurry Miss Annesley from her home: 
id she chosen to remain in it for a twelvemonth she had been 
‘lcome ; but when once things were settled, she thought it 
Il to leave. Mr. Annesley had been dead about six weeks 
ən. Accepting the invitation offered to her, she fixed the 
y of her journey to London, and Thomas Kage had been 
licited to receive her at the station. 
“How kind it is of you to come and meet me!” she ex- 
umed in glad accents. ‘ How very kind!” 
Expecting to meet none but strangers, half afraid of en- 
juntering the bustle of the great Babel, the sight of a face she 
iew struck upon her with joyous surprise, with more impor- 
nce in fact than the slight circumstance deserved. To the 
w-spirited girl, full of doubt and shrinking, it really had the 
pearance of a good omen. 
“ Mrs, Annesley requested me to come. She is not well her- 
f, and her daughter is scarcely old enough to be trusted to 
ə station. Perhaps I might say not steady enough,” he added, 
th a good-natured smile, as they walked together along the plat- 
“m, and waited to see the luggage thrown out of the van. 
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Sarah smiled too. “I have heard Mrs. Dunn call her flighty. 

“Precisely so. She is only a young girl, full of life an 
merriment, Mrs. Annesley, with her ill-health, is too gray 
a companion for her.” 

“Mrs, Annesley is a great invalid, is she not ?” 

“She seems to be always ailing. She has nervous hea 
aches, for one thing. Just now she is recovering from a sever 
attack of bronchitis.” 

“ Are you very intimate with them ?” 

“Not very. I happened to call last evening. Mrs. Annesle 
had been regretting that she had no one but a servant to sen 
here to meet you, and I said perhaps I should do instead.” 

“I would rather have seen your face than any one’s,” spok 
Sarah, with simple truth, ‘You do not know how much 
dread strangers.” 

“Ts Mrs. Annesley quite a stranger to you?” 

“ Very nearly so. Ten years ago my dear father and I wer 
in London for five days, and stayed at their house—M 
Annesley was living then—and the following summer they cam 
to us for a month at Chilling, with the little girl—a fair, swe 
child of about seven. That is all the acquaintance I have ha 
with them. We have not even corresponded, except on an 
extraordinary occasion; and I think it very kind of Mr 
Annesley to invite me now.” 

“She could do no less,” said Thomas Kage. ‘‘ Your fathe 
and her husband were brothers.” 

“Only half-brothers. Mr. James Annesley was twenty yea 
younger than papa, and they were not very cordial with eac 
other. My dear father thought he had been much wronged 1 
regard to the family property, which was left entirely to M 
James Annesley ; but it is unnecessary to recall that now. M 
good father put away the grievance from his heart long an 
long ago.” 

“ Had Mrs. Annesley not invited you to stay with her, Mr 
Garston would,” he remarked. ‘I think she resents havin 
been forestalled in it.” 

“ Theres my luggage!” exclaimed Sarah. “ Box the fir 
coming out now.” 

“ How many boxes have you ?’ 
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“Two and a small one. Mr. Rufort kindly said I might 
ave as much lumber as I liked at home until I knew what my 
ans would be. Is it not strange, Mr. Kage, that I and Lydia 
unn should cross each other?” 

“Cross each other!” he repeated, at a loss to understand 
hat she meant, 

“Don’t you know ?—Mrs. Dunn is going down to the Rock 
-day on a long visit. I am so sorry. Had she been in 
ondon, the great town might have seemed less strange to me. 
1e is a widow now, you are aware?” 

“ Yes, these four or five months past.” 

Not until they were seated in the cab did Thomas Kage 
eak of the loss she had sustained, and of his deep sympathy 
ith it; and then only by a word or two. Those who feel the 
>epest say the least. She understood him, and the tears came 
to her eyes. Not very long ago Āe had gone through the 
me sorrow and suffering. 

Mrs. Annesley, the widow, lived in Paradise Terrace. Sub- 

‘antial houses, but not to be compared with the mansions in 
e grand square adjoining—Paradise Square. Thomas Kage 
companied her into her house, and introduced her to its 
istress, who left the fireside and an easy-chair to receive 

$r. 

She was four-and-fifty years of age, and she looked four-and- 
xty. A cold, silent woman, with grey hair, straight black 
rebrows, and a severe expression of face. Her heart was 
armer than her manner, but neither would have set the 
hames on fire; and she was well-meaning, wishing to do her 
aty by all. She was apt to tell people, if they inquired, that 
ae never enjoyed a day’s health: what with ailments of one 
nd and another, and giving way to them, she perhaps never 

id. Recently she had been really ill, and would not feel 
covered for a long time to come. 

Mrs. Annesley welcomed Sarah, her niece one degree 
moved (if it may be called so), with as much cordiality as a 
oman of her cold and reserved nature could do. She kissed 

or cheek, and said she was welcome. Sarah caught at the 

im of Thomas Kage: for a momentary faintness, quite 
ausual, stole over her. To one who has had a happy and 
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beloved home of her own, to enter that of a stranger is | 
bitter heart-sickness. 

Years and years ago—more than you, my reader, would car 
to say you can look back to—Philip Annesley, a young mai 
keeping his first term at the Cambridge University, heard witl 
intense surprise and some natural shock that his father hax 
married again. He had deemed that he and his sister wer 
all-in-all to their father; but it seemed that he was mistaken 
The new wife gained full ascendency ; later she had one soi 
born; and when death, some twenty years afterwards, took th 
old man, her husband, it was discovered that he had bequeathe 
the whole of his property to her, unconditionally. In he 
turn she bequeathed it to her own son, James; ignorin 
Philip, then incumbent of Chilling; ignoring the daughter 
Mary, who had lived at home with her. 

Had James Annesley been a just and right-feeling man, hi 
would at once have divided the property into three shares 
giving one each to his half-brother and sister. He did nothin; 
of the kind. He kept the whole; and Philip in his hear 
resented it. Mary found a home with her brother Philip a 
Chilling, who was still a single man, and remained so for som 
years after that. When he did marry, Mary left him. Jame 
wanted her then, for he had married, and been left a widowe 
with -one little boy. Later by ever so many years, Jame 
married again, the present Mrs. Annesley, now standing t 
receive Sarah and Mr. Kage, and she had one daughter. 

I hope the account has been clear. With so many peopl 
and interests and marriages to speak of, matters are apt t 
grow a little complicated. James Annesley, when he died, di 
not do as his father had done—leave all he had to his wif 
unconditionally. The interest was to be hers for her life— 
handsome income. At her death it would go to the tw 
children, but not equally. His son by his first wife would tak 
the larger share, the younger girl the smaller. Perhaps Mrs 
Annesley felt aggrieved at this, but she had no power ti 
remedy it. Old Mrs. Garston, rapping her stick with ardour 
told her to her face it was the only just thing James Annesle 
ever did. The son, Walter Annesley, had been sent to thi 
West Indies as clerk in a merchant’s house. He was getting 
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well, was married, and had a prospect, it was understood, 
a junior partnership. 
Sarah Annesley, rallying from the passing sensation of faint- 
=s—for there lived not a young woman in the world less 
lling to give way than she—turned from Mr. Kage to meet 
: young girl who had come up and waited. A bright fairy 
seventeen, with a profusion of fair hair that she chose to 
ar in a shower of curls, laughing blue eyes, and saucy 
es. She had no regular beauty whatever, only the great 
m that youth and a kind of wild carelessness sometimes 
Ja The hair was beautiful ; the laughing light-blue eyes 
fre beautiful; and there the boasting ended. The nose was 
pall, and turned up: the very pointed chin was one of the 
st impertinent ever seen. She was very little, not of the 
tallest moment to look at, impudent to every one about her 
cept her mother, and saucy to the rest of the world. But 
se saucy, piquant women often sway man with an iron hand, 
$d render him helpless. 
$Sarah kissed her involuntarily, and then held her at arm’s 
Sigth, regarding her with quite a fond expression. The child 
þe quite looked like one) wore a pretty black silk dress with 
white lace edging at the neck, and black ribbons falling 
ut her fair hair. 
Can this be little Belle? But perhaps I ought not to call 
> Belle now?” 
‘Belle always,” spoke Mrs. Annesley. “Annabel only 
‘Bien I am seriously angry with her.” 
‘Ts that often?” put in Mr. Kage. 
Miss Belle, in answer to his question and smile, gave him a 
fpirp flirting rap with her jet chain. But an imperceptible 
h broke from Mrs. Annesley. It seemed to imply that she 
$ind her daughter more troublesome than perhaps Mr. Kage 
‘echt have given her credit for. It appeared almost impossible 
+ that careless, laughing, blue-eyed girl could be the daughter 
the staid, stony, dark-browed woman : the one so redolent 
$ light-hearted gaiety, the other seeming never to haye known 
4) Between thirty and forty when she married, Mrs. Annesley 
@ been already set down as an “old maid” by the generous 
id. She had certainly been stiff and cold as any old maid 
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can be; and though the reproach was lifted from her, st 
remained stiff to the end. But the fault—it has just been sai 
so—lay in manner more than in heart. 

“Will you show your cousin to her room, Belle?” spok 
Mrs. Annesley. “ Harriet will be waiting there, no doubt.” 

The first thing Miss Belle did when she was outside tł 
door was to plant herself at the foot of the stairs, impedir 
further progress, and stare into her cousin’s face. 

“I remember you quite well; I remember lots of thin; 
when I was younger than that; but you are looking ever s 
much older.” 

“ Of course I am,” said Sarah. “ It is ten years ago.” 

“ Good gracious! You must be getting an old woman.” 

“Getting on that way. I shall be thirty in three years.” 

“How dreadful! When I am thirty it will be all over, fi 
I would as soon be sixty at once. What I want to say is th 
—you are not going to watch me ?” 

“To watch you?” repeated Sarah. 

“ Yes, to watch me; to be a spy upon me, Because, if yc 
are, Pll not stand it.” 

“ My dear child, I really do not know what you mean.” 

“Yesterday, when mamma was talking about my wildnes 
she said how glad she was you were coming, for she should a: 
you to look after me and report to her all you saw amiss. O 
you can’t imagine what it is at home! Shes like an old lad 
abbess, looking after a flock of nuns. If my bedroom is in 
mess, she groans ; if I buy a sash without first asking her, sl 
sighs, and says I’m on the high-road to ruin. Perhaps I shou 
be, if I had an old duenna at my heels always to whisper ill 
me; I’m sure I’d spend a crown then where I now spend hz 
one. The other day she nearly fainted because she came in 
the study and found all my oil-paints spilt on the carpet. Yi 
won't tell tales of me, will you?” 

“No ; certainly not.” 

“That is a promise?” said Miss Belle, with a stamp of h 
pretty foot. 

“Tt is; and I will keep it faithfully. There’s the se: 
Belle.” 

Sarah bent forward and kissed the bright young face upturn 
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hers. Belle was a very syren; and she had some of a 
-ens attributes, besides fascination. 
IHaving seen Miss Annesley safely housed, Thomas Kage 
k his departuure for Mrs. Garston’s. He was making the 
2tnoon into a sort of holiday, and did not go back to his 
ambers: but it was getting late now. Mrs. Garston had 
arged him to come and inform her all about Miss Annesley’s 
Jival; and Thomas Kage, who had been in the habit of 
2ying her for many years almost as he did his mother, 
sensibly did it more than ever now that that mother was 
ihe. 
4 stylish open vehicle on two wheels, with a stylish tiger 
ding the horse, stood before the gate as he reached it. Mr. 
“ge wondered whose they were, when the appearance of 
ptain Dawkes, jauntily treading the gravel-path, solved the 
»blem. The gallant captain had been making a call on the 
Ly, whom he rather facetiously styled the “ ancient party” to 
military friends. Not staying to shake hands with Mr. 
uge, he ascended to his seat with a patronizing nod, touched 
= horse, and dashed away, his purple whiskers more silken 
in ever, his teeth whiter, his cheeks and himself altogether 
coming, 
As Mr, Kage passed in at the garden-gate, Mrs. Garston 
it him in the pathway. On sunny days she was fond of 
mg out of doors, and walked about the sheltered garden 
‘nost as firmly as she did twenty years before, never accepting 
p except from her stick, planted vigorously on the ground 
wh every step she took. Therefore Thomas Kage did not 
er his arm, but simply turned with her and kept by her side. 
= was in deep mourning still; the old lady wore an enormous 
a-bonnet of grey silk, and a white llama shawl. 
“Did you see that turn-out?” were the first words she 
ressed to him, in allusion to the equipage just departed : 
"i, by the tone, Thomas knew that it, or something else, had 
pleased her. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘The horse is a high-mettled one ; Captain 
wkes must take care of him in the more crowded streets.” 
Captain Dawkes was in feather again. Mrs. Garston had 
»vailed upon herself to pay his debts and set him free. It 
= George Canterbury’s Will. 6 
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was some three or four months ago now. At temporary e: 
in the world, he lived as a man of fortune, and paid visits 
Mrs. Garston as often as he could force himself to the inflicti 

“ He has begun again.” 

The remark was given abruptly, and Thomas Kage, wh 
thoughts had gone roving to other matters, really did not cat 
its meaning. 

“Begun what, ma’am ?” 

“Begun what? Why, to make more debts,” irascibly 
turned Mrs. Garston. ‘I’m speaking of Barby Dawkes. ] 
has as much reason to set up that fine tandem as I have to | 
up a dandy-horse. Where's the use of your laughing, Thon 
Kage?” 

He was biting his lip, not to hide the smile—for he cot 
but be open in all he did—but to prevent its going on t 
laugh. Mrs. Garston would look curious on a dandy-horse. 

“Tt is not a tandem, ma’am.” 

“Tt zsa tandem! Why do you contradict? It’s a tand 
that he has set up; he told me so to my face. There may 
one horse in the shafts to-day, but he puts another on at tim 
and always in the country. I told him hed look more c 
sistent in a wheelbarrow drawn by two grey jackasses.” 

“If Captain Dawkes is tolerably cautious in other matte 
he can afford to keep two horses,” spoke Mr. Kage, who wot 
willingly have sinoothed away displeasure from his worst enen 

“Tf! Did you ever hear of Barby Dawkes being cautiou 
I set him free with the world last March. This is June; a 
I'd lay you the worth of these two houses, yours and mine, tl 
he has already made a string of debts a yard long. Now thi 
Thomas Kage!” 

Thomas Kage strolled on the lawn by the old lady’s side 
silence. He thought it quite probable that the already-cc 
tracted debts might be two yards long, instead of one; but 
would not say so, 

“I told Barby what it would be. I told Keziah that 1 
setting him free, if I did do it, would only be the signal for h 
to begin again to run up fresh liabilities ; and he is doing 
Don’t tell me!” 

“ I suppose he says he is not?” 
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keeping under his new wife’s thumb, and then dies and leav 
every shilling to ey son James. It’s all very well to say Phi 
forgave them, as a good clergyman and Christian should; H 
TIl be whipped if he must not have been an uncommon go 
one to do it.” 

“I think he was that, Mrs. Garston.” 

“I don’t say the present Mrs. Annesley, James’s widow, h 
any hand in the injustice; she didn’t know them at the tim 
but she became James’s wife afterwards, and that would ha 
been enough to make some people resent it on her as belongi 
to them. She enjoys the money too—seven hundred a-ye 
Thomas.” 

“Ts it so much as that ?” 

“Tt is that in hard income, my dear ; and there was furnitu 
and plate, and accumulated money besides. James did 1 
make quite so unjust a will as his wretched old father: he | 
his wife a life-interest only ; at her death the son in the W 
Indies gets four hundred a-year of it; the girl three; t 
furniture and things to go as Mrs. Annesley chooses. And i 
need not speculate upon who will get that, considering tl 
the girl is her daughter, the young man only her step-son. E 
James never remembered the supposed claims of the Phi 
Annesleys ; and I say I wouldn’t have accepted an invitati 
from any of the lot, had I been Philip’s daughter. What dc 
she say about those Kages?” 

The transition was abrupt. Thomas, who had been sitti 
in a reverie, his eyes bent on the grass, hearing and not hearit 
looked up. 

“What Kages, ma'am? ” 

Mrs. Garston lifted her stick as if she had a mind to stri 
him, bringing it down on the grass with a thump. “If you g 
into the habit of useless cavilling, Thomas Kage, you'll hear 
bit of my mind. I mean those Kages down at Chilling—t 
woman with the affectation and the smelling-bottles. Her s 
voice is as false as Barby Dawkes’s smile when he tells me 
is living within his income. Z knew her as Caroline Guns 
and what she was; and her daughter takes after her. Dic 
ever know any other Kages, pray, except yourself and your de 


mother? Do you know any ?” 
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No.” 
“Very well, then, why need you ask me what Kages? What 
>s Sarah Annesley say about them ?” 
“She said nothing, except that they are well. Miss Annesley 
. come and see you herself to-morrow. She is vexed at one 
}ag—that Mrs. Dunn should have gone down home just at 
; time, and regrets her absence very much.” 
‘A fine thing she is to regret!” scornfully spoke Mrs. 
}oston. 
|“ I fancy Miss Annesley was particularly intimate with her 
n she was Lydia Canterbury ; more so than with the other 
ers.” 
‘Then why could not Lydia Dunn have put off her visit for 
eek, and stayed here to receive her?” sensibly spoke Mrs. 
‘ston. “Perhaps she cares for Lydia Dunn more than 
lia Dunn cares for her. My opinion is, if you wish to know 
chat Mrs. Lydia Dunn never cared for any one but her own 
ssed self. And you may tell Philip Annesley’s daughter 
t I say it. Where are you going, Thomas?” 
“Home.” 
‘You are not; you are going to dine with me. Don’t you 
ow that you are worth fifty thousand of such men as Barnaby 
jwkes 2?” 
{de smiled, and took out his watch. It wanted half-an-hour 
| her usual dinner-hour. Mrs. Garston’s invitations were 
‘amands, and might not be rejected when it was possible to 
ept them. “Thank you,” he said; “I will be back by six ; 
I expect a letter will be waiting for me at home, and I may 
ʻe to write an answer to it.” 
|l t was there. When he reached home, the letter was staring 
1 in the face. He opened it, not eagerly, but slowly and 
}ughtfully, as if it were big with some momentous fate that 
\felt half afraid to encounter. 
‘\ proposition had been made to Thomas Kage to go out to 
flia. An influential friend, Lord Elster, had obtained the 
Įmise of an appointment for him there, and Mr. Kage was 
}secting the bona-fide offer daily. He thought perhaps this 
þer contained it; but he found he was mistaken ; he would 
»e to wait yet some days. Holding the letter still open when 
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read, for it must be replied to, he sat in doubt and deep ref 
tion. Not in doubt as to whether the offer would come- 
that he was as sure as he could be; but in doubt whether 
not to accept it when it came. He had not made up his mi 
In good truth, he was advancing so slowly in his professior 
the case frequently with young barristers—that he had gro 
disheartened. He made enough to keep him and his moder 
household in necessaries; and Lady Kage, as may be rem« 
bered, had provided for a year’s rent; but of prospects 
seemed to have none. The salary of the Indian appointm 
would commence at seven hundred a-year, and go on increasi 
Had there been no one in the question but himself, he wo 
not have hesitated one moment over the decision—to reject 
To go to India, or to any other country, for an indefil 
number of years, would seem to him no better than banishme 
Some men like to go a-roving; he did not. He loved his c 
country ; he loved his profession, and looked forward to ris 
in it in time. In time—there was the difficulty. For th 
existed something that he loved better than all—Caroline Ka 
If he remained at home, there appeared little chance of 
ever telling that love. He could not expect her to wait ye 
and years, until fortune came to him; or, if she would, - 
mother would certainly not allow her to do it. But if he clo 
with this offer to go to the East when it should be made, 
thought he might without breach of honour ask her to gow 
him. That she loved him with her whole being he knew. EF 
he doubted before, her conduct. at Easter, when he was 
Chilling, was sufficient to show it to him. His heart was 
rest ; a soft glow stole across his thin cheeks, a tender light i 
his eyes, in thinking of her. Even now, as he sat there, 
every pulse was beating with happiness. It is true, she I 
not written to him once since Easter; but he knew the fi 
lay with Mrs. Kage, Oh, if she—if they—should deem t 
Indian project worth entering upon! And he might take 
out with him, his wife! He fully believed it might be so. A 
Thomas Kage began to pen an answer to the letter in his hai 
the whole world, to his entranced sight, seeming to be flogi 
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‘UNNY day in June. In the sweet summer-room facing the 
(jth, so grateful to the sight and senses in blazing weather, 
| the four daughters of George Canterbury. Mrs. Dunn was 
deep black robes and a widow’s cap. The others had as- 
fned slight mourning, and wore muslins. 

| t was some days now since Mrs. Dunn had arrived at the 
ck, purposing to make a long visit. They had been pressing 
} to do it ever since her husband’s death, but the settlement 
| his affairs had kept her in town. She was left (as she con- 
dered) very badly off. Mr. Dunn, who was member for the 
mty when Lydia Canterbury married him, was not a rich 
im. He had something to do with iron; his wife never took 
trouble to ascertain precisely what ; and a great portion of 
interest in the business, whatever it might be, went from 
‘a at his death. Mrs. Dunn would haye about twelve or 
«teen hundred a-year; it was nothing compared with what 
expected to inherit from her father, nothing to the fabulous 
uth of the Rock. So Lydia Dunn considered herself hardly 
d by Fortune, and wondered how she should exist. She 
t several years younger than her sister Olive, and a plain 
ness of her. A less tall figure, and without Olive’s majesty, 
[a more than a tendency to plumpness, which Olive had not. 
hr hair was of the same dark, beautiful shade; her features 
‘ated the refined grace of Olive’s, while they displayed the 
}olution. Mrs. Dunn was positive, outspoken, very fond of 
‘mineering; Olive, quietly resolute, was full of gracious 
jxrtesy. Rumour went—it was impossible to know whether 
spoke truth—that Mr. Dunn had ventured to address Miss 
vaterbury first, and, upon finding out his mistake, had trans- 
hed his hopes to Lydia. Whether that might have been the 
f= or not, one fact was certain—Lydia knew nothing of it. 
janything had passed, it was confined to Miss Canterbury’s 
a breast, and Lydia married Mr, Dunn in peace. The very 
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large fortune to which the Miss Canterburys were heiress 
caused them to be marks for suitors—great prizes to be sh 
for. High and low alike cast a longing eye on them; but tl 
consciousness that this must inevitably be the case caused tl 
Miss Canterburys to be exceedingly inaccessible. It was n 
that they would haye made their riches a bar, but the fear le 
those riches were the attraction, and not themselves, lay mo: 
or less upon their minds always. Fifteen curates in all, durit 
the last half-dozen years, had laid themselves and their gow! 
at the feet of one or other of the heiresses at the Rock—wortl 
men, no doubt, but not quite free from suspicion as to motive 
Jane and Leta were wont to wish, to some extent in earne: 
that they had been born portionless. 

The window was thrown open to the steady north landscay 
lying around in its beauty, with its subdued light, its welcon 
shade. On this side the park was not extensive—a mere str 
—and beyond it lay the green fields that would lead by a cro: 
road to Aberton. At the end of this first field—a large on 
and divided by a fence, with a stile in the middle—was situate 
the dwelling of Mrs. Kage. June roses, lilies, sweet-scente 
flowers, threw up their perfume from the beds immediate 
underneath the windows, imbuing the atmosphere of the roo 
with sweetness. It was the young ladies’ favourite sitting-root 
Not a show room by any means, though the pictures on tl 
delicately-papered walls were valuable, and the furniture was 
costly green-and-gold; but rather an wa#dress room, in whi 
they worked and read and played and talked, and might mal 
an untidy litter at will. 

Olive and Jane were busy to-day—the one cutting out wo: 
for the charity-school, the other tacking the pieces togethe 
Staid, steady, well-conducted ladies, the Miss Canterbur 
directed the schools judiciously, and other parish benefits, 
which they were the chief supporters. Mrs. Dunn sat back 
an easy-chair near the window, doing nothing, as usual—all tl 
industry she possessed lay in her tongue; and Millicent was. 
the piano trying a new piece very softly and quietly. 

“That is wrong, I am sure, Leta.” It was Mrs. Dunn wh 
spoke, in the quick abrupt way very usual with her. She w: 
the only really good musician of the family. Her taste for 
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{is innate, and something or other in the playing had grated 
her correct ear. 
Leta played to the end of the page, and then rose from the 
ano. Conscious of her own inferior skill, she did not often 
re to try new pieces before Mrs. Dunn. 
“I have played an hour,” she remarked, “and Olive tells me 
jat is quite long enough at one time.” Going to a writing- 
ole, Leta opened one of the desks there, her own, with the 
tention of beginning a letter to Miss Annesley. Putting the 
‘iting-paper before her, she suddenly remembered that some 
į formation concerning parish interests, which Sarah had asked 
jr, was not yet obtained. “Oh dear! I can’t write until 
-morrow,” cried Leta. “ Lydia, what sort of people are they 
shere she has gone?” 
s “Where who has gone?” naturally demanded Mrs. Dunn, 
Jno could not be supposed to see into her sister’s thoughts. 
£ “Sarah Annesley.” 
« “I don’t know what you mean by ‘sort? Mrs, Annesley is 
5 widow, with a flighty young daughter. Quite middle-class 
ople, living quietly with three maid-servants in Paradise 
}errace—near to old Mrs. Garston’s, you know. They are 
wither friendly with her.” 
i “I wish Mrs. Garston had invited Sarah,” spoke Leta, 
farnestly. ‘‘She might as well have done so. She took a 
wonderful liking for her when we were at Little Bay last autumn. 
\\liddle-class people! I don’t suppose Sarah will be very happy 
fiere,” 

“ Now don’t run away with wrong notions, Miss Millicent,” 
jaarply enjoined Mrs. Dunn, “The Annesleys are gentle- 
yeople. In calling them middle-class, I alluded to their 
{moderate house and style of living. My late husband’s brother, 
| ichard Dunn, is intimate there. As to Sarah Annesley, she 
$ not the first of us who has had to bend to adverse circum- 
“ances. Look at me, left with nothing a-year!” 
| Leta bent her face to hide a smile. Mrs. Dunn’s griev- 
‘ace of her ‘nothing a-year” had become a joke amongst the 
(her sisters. Leta toyed with her writing-paper; it was tire- 
| a to sit down to her desk, and then find that it was to no 
| 
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“ Olive,” she said, looking up, “ may I write a note to a: 
Caroline Kage here for the day ?” 

‘Miss Canterbury made no reply. She was puzzled over h 
work just then, counting pieces. Millicent deferred to her. 
she would to a mother. 

“This is wrong, Jane. Nine pairs of sleeves, and only eig 
pairs of gussets: you must have miscounted. What was it yc 
asked me, Leta?” 

“If I may send for Caroline Kage.” 

“Caroline Kage is always here,” interrupted Mrs. Dun 
“She was: here to tea yesterday, and to luncheon the di 
before; and for the whole morning, with her mother, the d: 
before that... You had better have her to live here, Millicent 

The words were delivered with so much resentment th 
Millicent looked at Mrs. Dunn in pure astonishment. Mi 
Canterbury, her interest buried in her work, did not notice tl 
tone, though she heard the words. 

“That is just what Millicent would like—to have her to li 
here, Lydia,” Olive said, with a smile. 

“ Ah !”- returned Lydia, flicking her broad-hemmed han 
kerchief at a wasp that seemed inclined to enter. 

“Caroline Kage is very pleasant, Lydia; we all like her 
put in Jane. 

“ A pretty, good-natured sort of girl; not much in he 
somewhat slightingly remarked Miss Canterbury. 

“If she were one of earth’s young-lady angels, her consta 
intrusion would be irksome,” returned Mrs. Dunn. “T 
Chinese have a proverb, ‘Pay your visits only on alterna 
days, lest by continual going you weary your friends and th 
become estranged from you.’ It is full of wisdom.” 

“ Intrusion !” exclaimed Millicent, disregarding the provet 

“Yes, intrusion,” decisively repeated Mrs. Dunn. 

“ But, Lydia, we are pleased to have her.” 

Jane Canterbury lifted her scissors from the calico, a 
turned round to address Mrs, Dunn. 

» “The fact is, Lydia, they have grown thus intimate fre 
Leta’s want of other companions. We are older than she 
and have different interests. The Kages are our near 
neighbours, you know, and she and Caroline have been 
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‘ach together that an affection has sprung up between 
pm? ; 
Mrs, Dunn lost some of her angry look. ‘‘ Ever the same, 
ne; smoothing down difficulties for every one. But I do 
nk it is time you left off that unmeaning word, ‘ Leta :? I 
psure you it does not contribute to Millicent’s dignity.” 
| “I don’t think it does,” smiled Jane. “But it is a long-used 
bit; just like the visits of Caroline Kage: and every-day 
| bits are hard to relinquish.” 
“ May I write, Olive?” resumed Millicent, who had sat pen 
hand and paper before her, breaking the silence that had 
J sued. : 
‘| Mrs. Dunn made a gesture of impatience; and her words, 
J- she spoke before Olive, were impatiently uttered. “ Caro- 
Jae Kage is better where she is than here. Let her be.” 
“Ves, yes,” decided Olive hastily, considering that Mrs, 
kunn, both as a married woman and as a visitor, should be 
fypecially deferred to, ‘We will not have Caroline to-day, 
illicent.” 
| Millicent slowly closed her writing-desk, and then leaned her 
dow upon it and her cheek upon her hand, her face plainly 
pressing disappointment. She was sincerely attached to 
aroline ; and it might be-—it might be, that she hungered for 
| word of news of Thomas Kage. Never once, since that visit 
his at Easter, when he had dined at the Rock, had his 
ame passed Caroline’s lips. -Before that period she had been 
ways speaking of him. Caroline herself had seemed changed 
lace; the once light, trifling girl had become thoughtful and 
[ent Once, and once only, Leta had taken courage to ask 
fter Mr. Kage: “We know nothing of him,” was Caroline’s 
jvort answer. The door opened, and Mr. Canterbury put his 
Iad in, as if asking permission to enter. The room belonged 
) exclusively to his daughters that he seemed to think he had 
| b right in it uninvited. ‘‘ Come in, papa.” 
There was a change in Mr. Canterbury. The head, growing 
| bald at the top, was now surmounted by an auburn wig of 
Jarly luxuriance, almost as natural as though it grew there. 
|n eye-glass dangled on his waistcoat; his morning-clothes 
fere cut in the most approved style of a fashionable London 
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tailor. In fact, Mr. Canterbury would have looked lil 
young dandy had he not been an old man. 

“I think I shall ride into Aberton, Olive. Have you 
commands?” 

“Thank you, papa; no. Not this morning.” 

“Is your head better, Lydia?” he inquired of Mrs. D 
who had complained of headache at breakfast. 

“Tt aches still, papa; I have had it a good deal lately 
think these hot caps help to give it to me,” she added, pus 
her widow’s cap back on her head. 

- “Why do you wear them, then?” 

“Oh, well, papa, you know it is the custom. Had I 
followed it, people would have been found to say I had 
cared for my husband.” 

“I should not let what such people could say trouble 
sensibly remarked Mr. Canterbury. “You look as if you 
a headache, also,” he added to Millicent, his gaze fallin; 
her. 

“No, I have not,” said she, rousing herself, and rising. 
her seat. 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“Not much, papa.” 

“Not much!. What is it?” 

“I only felt disappointed,” explained Leta, shortly, a 
vexed at having to confess it. 

“What at?” persisted Mr. Canterbury, who did not lik 
see his daughters’ faces clouded, especially hers, who had 
in a degree the plaything of them all. 

“I wanted to write for Caroline Kage to come and s] 
the day here, and Olive will not let me.” 

“Caroline Kage is here too much; she inundates 
sharply interrupted Mrs. Dunn, in a voice of authority. “ 
a day since I came home have we been free from Car 
Kage. Seven days I have been here, and seven visits, son 
them lasting for hours, we have had of that girls. ] 
unreasonable.” 
| There was a pause; Mr. Canterbury broke it. Leta, fe 
uncomfortable at having caused the unpleasantness, went 
stood at the window. 
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t Why do you dislike her, Lydia?” he asked. 
“Oh, I don’t dislike her, papa,” returned Mrs. Dunn, 
ppressing her irritation badly ; “ but I consider that she is 
re too much.” 
“ Here is Caroline herself, coming up!” exclaimed Millicent. 
Miss Kage was advancing underneath the window then ; 
ey heard her voice as she looked up and spoke to Leta. 
r. Canterbury, about to quit the room, turned with his hand 
the door. 
“Then, as she is here, you can ask her to stay for the day,” 
said, looking at Olive. “Why not? I do not like to- see 
illicent with a sad face,’ he concluded, as if accounting for 
s decision. 
Mr. Canterbury met Miss Kage in the hall, and two or three 
‘jinutes elapsed before she came to the room—alone; a 
markably pretty girl this morning, in her pink-muslin dress, 
id a white bonnet as light and airy as herself. 
“You have come to save us the trouble of sending for you, 
iroline,” spoke Millicent, forgetting vexation in the exuberance 
her spirits. “ We want you to remain the day.” 
“I cannot remain ten minutes,” replied Miss Kage. “ Many 
}anks all the same.” 
“ Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed Millicent. “Ten minutes, 
Jaroline!_ Where was the use of your coming at all?” 
“T came for mamma. She has had one of those tiresome 
jeters again, and sent me with it to Mr. Canterbury. I have 
Iven it to him.” 
| “ But why can you not remain?” 
“ Because my cousin has just arrived on one of his flying 
|sits, and I must go back home.” 
, 1) “What cousin?” asked Olive. 
| “Thomas Kage.” 
“Caroline,” said Jane, archly, “I fancy that cousin of yours 
fis some other motive than cousinship in these flying visits 
{ his.” 
| Miss Kage tossed her head; she had caught Jane’s meaning 
vi It was some weeks now since she had resolved to put 


feelings behind her, to regard them as though they had 
lever been. “What an idea, Miss Jane! Certainly not. 
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Thomas Kage is grave as a-judge, and poor as a church-mous 
You are quite wrong. As if I would encourage him /” 

The vivid blush rising to her face faded to a death-lil 
paleness. Leta Canterbury, shaded by the curtain, saw it, an 
wondered. 

“ You might tolerate a worse,” said Mrs. Dunn, in her stror 
tones, the first words she had spoken. ‘‘ Thomas Kage is or 
of the worthiest of created men.” 

“Ts he?” rejoined Caroline, with a painful effort to H 
careless. ‘He is very poor.” 

“I don’t care whether he is poor or rich; you'll not fir 
another like him, search the world through.” 

Olive turned round. She could not understand her sist 
Lydia this morning, and felt thoroughly ashamed of her rud 
ness. “Will you spend to-morrow with Leta, my dear?” sl 
said pleasantly to Caroline. 

\ “Yes, thank you, Miss Canterbury. I shall be very glad.” 

She wished them good morning, and departed. Leta wer 
to the end of the room, and began to sort some silks for h 
embroidery. Olive and Jane remained at their useful wot 
over the table. 

“What brought her up with that letter?” abruptly crie 
Mrs. Dunn, turning her chair from the window, so as to fa 
her sisters. 

Their surprise increased. Lydia had always been fond « 
setting the world to rights, and interfering in what did n 
concern her; but this turn of mind was something new. 

“Caroline said Mrs, Kage sent her with the letter,” replie 
Jane, meekly. “Poor Mrs. Kage has had some troublesom 
law-business to contend with lately, and papa advises her upo 
it, Lydia.” 

“ Law-business !” retorted Lydia, with an angry scoff. 

“ Law-business of some nature : I don’t understand it. Ho 
lovely Caroline looked this morning !” 

“And how well she dresses!” remarked Olive. ‘‘ Thos 
lace-sleeves were real Brussels. I wonder how they manage it 

“I mean, what brought žer up with it?” continued Mr 
Dunn, tapping her foot with impatience. Why could Mr 
Kage not have sent it by a servant?” 
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® I dare say Caroline was glad to bring it herself What has ~ 
$ you out, Lydia?” 
Dunn did not say. She took up a book and began to 
But she seemed to grow restless: now turning the 

ves forward, now backward, as if her mind or her temper , 
nid not get right again. 
I have no green of the proper shade,” cried Leta, looking 

om her silks. “May I go out for it, Olive?” 
F Where to ?—Chilling? You would never get it there.” 

I think I might ; it is the dark green. At least, I can try, 
e, if you have no objection.” 

l None at all You can carry some of this work to the 
ool at the same time.” 

small bundle was made up, and given to Leta when she 
he in with her things on. Mrs. Dunn, whose restlessness 
med on the increase, presently flung her book down, and 
bd at the window, fanning her hot and angry face. Suddenly 
|f put up her hands to shade her eyes, as if looking at some- 
ng, and then turned with a hasty movement to open the doors 
En ornamental cabinet. 

‘ Where is the glass that used to be kept here?” 
The small telescope, do you mean, Lydia? Poor Edgar 
k it out with him one day just before he died, and lost 


® The large one, then?” 

$ Oh—that? I don’t know where that is,” slowly added 
ss Canterbury. “Somewhere in papa’s possession, I fancy.” 

E The house seems quite upset since I left it—nothing to be 
d” muttered Mrs. Dunn, taking up her post at the window 

in. “As to me, I am more near-sighted than ever.” 

Did you want to discern anything?” asked Jane, kindly 

rie her seat to join Mrs. Dunn. “ Perhaps I can see it for 


Look at those two in the distance, leaning—as it seems fo 
#—on a stile, and talking, Is not one of them papa?” 

if Yes,” said Jane, casting her strong sight towards the spot 
apa and—yes, and Caroline Kage. I can see her pink 
Wiss. He has gone after her, I dare say, to send a message 
fer mother about the letter.” 
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“And perhaps to repeat my invitation for to-morrow,” addi 
Olive, “though he does not know of it.” 

“Or to inquire why she cannot remain to-day,” said Jan 
returning to her work. “ Papa is ever thinking for us.” 

“You blind geese! you simple women!” exclaimed Mı 
Dunn, in an accent of earnestness so impassioned that thi 
dropped what they held, and gazed at her in startled aları 
“Is it possible that your eyes and understanding have bet 
closed ?” she continued, flinging herself back in the armcha 
“Olive, where have yours been? Jane is meek and u 
suspicious ; Millicent is young; but you! Olive, are you qui 
blind, quite oblivious to what is going on?” 

“What zs going on?” demanded Olive, when her astonis 
ment allowed her to speak. 

“It is a sin and a shame that you should need to ask.” 

Olive Canterbury felt just a little aggrieved at being th 
called to account by her younger sister; she, the efficie 
mistress of the Rock. She waited to draw a thread in tl 
linen, and then spoke with calm impassivity. ‘‘What is 
that you detect amiss? I look closely after the household 
all requisite things.” 

“ More closely than you will look in future; more close 
than you will have the opportunity of doing. You will not | 
long the house’s mistress.” 

“Indeed !” said Olive.-—“ Jane, give me the large scissors. 

“ Olive! Olive! you are treating me as if I were a simpleto 
Jane, put down that wretched work, and listen; I am 
earnest. I say that Olive will not much longer be here as rule: 

She did seem in earnest. Nevertheless, they thought h 
intellects must be wandering. Jane let her delicate hands dri 
idly on the work. Her ideas had taken a curious tum: s 
could only think the words applied to Olive’s possible death. 

“What is it that you are fearing, Lydia? Olive is qui 
well. She always looks pale in hot weather.” 

“ Oh, you—you idiots!” returned Mrs. Dunn, wringing h 
hands ; “was there ever blindness like unto yours? Itis n 
with Olive that there’s anything the matter, but your fathi 
He is turning foolish in his old age. He is going to place 
mistress over you.” 
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They were, indeed, blindly unsuspicious. ‘A mistress!” 
wwly repeated Miss Canterbury, not yet understanding. 

“Yes, a mistress; for the house and for you. A second 
a” 

fn pause of moments: it needed that, to take in the sense of 
words. Jane’s face, generally so calm, became painfully 
fated. Olive turned red with indignation. Her well- 
inced mind refused to believe a word of the assertion. 
|| ydia, I did not think you were capable of saying this.” 

But if it be true? And I tell you that it zs true. Your 
er has fixed upon a second wife as surely as that we are 
ng here.” 

Of whom can you be thinking?” asked Miss Canterbury, 
htly perplexed, as her thoughts went out to the neighbour- 
id and home again. “Of Mrs. Kage?” 

No. I wish it were: it would be the lesser evil of the two. 
s the girl—Caroline.” 

4 Oh, Lydia!” was simultaneously uttered, in resentful in- 
lulity. 

Irs. Dunn rose from her seat again: she seized Olive with 
hand, Jane with the other, and drew them towards the 

dow. “Are they gone? No, not yet. I can see the 

hires, indistinct figures to me. To Jane they are plain 

Hugh; perhaps to you, also, Olive. They are talking 
” 


And if they are,” said angry Olive, “what does that 
we? If papa chooses to stand talking to a child, and to 
all day long, what is there in that?” 

| Not much—in that alone: he might so stand talking to me 
}o you.. You have no need to be angry with me, Olive: you 
find it too true. I had my suspicions aroused the very 
day of my return.” 

‘he bare idea in itself, apart from its possible truth, was 
»edingly unpleasant and unpalatable; it might not be too 
‘h to say repulsive. In spite of their hitherto complete 
}onsciousness, a miserable feeling arose in either heart, as 
} stood looking at the figures in the distance. 

A child like Caroline Kage!” remonstrated Miss Canter- 
, determined to combat to the end. 


od 
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“ There’s the worst of the evil—a child,” said Mrs. Du 
“ Had he married one of his own age, or near to it, it wot 
not have been so bad for us; it would have been more seer 
in every way. Though what on earth he can want to marry 
all for, after being a widower all these years, I cannot tell.” 

Jane’s eyes were full of tears. “It is not likely that it < 
be true, Lydia; it is not probable. How can you have form 
so strange a notion?” 

“Just as you might have formed it, had scales not been up 
your eyes. The most extraordinary events take place uni 
people’s noses every day, and they cannot see them. This v 
your case. I came fresh into the house, with my eyes a 
understanding open, and I saw it all.” 

“ Saw what? What is there to see?” persisted Miss Cant 
bury, in as irritable a tone as Mrs. Dunn herself might hi 
used—she, the ever-gracious woman. 

“Various little points, which, taken together, make 
ominous whole,” was the answer. “Though you might : 
that this was nothing, and that was nothing, looked at separatel 

The figures at the stile had parted now, and Mr, Canterb 
was on his way back again. Some other gentleman, who | 
come up to the spot, was walking on with Caroline. 

“When I arrived here a week ago, and papa came out to | 
carriage to me, I was so struck by his appearance, that fol 
moment I could not greet him,” said Mrs, Dunn. ‘‘ Where y 
there so negligent a man in regard to dress as he used to b 
He had on a white waistcoat; his white wristbands were ¢ 
played; and an eye-glass hung from an invisible chain. Wh 
did he ever put on a white waistcoat in the daytime? or sh 
the ghost of a wristband? or discard his spectacles for 
eye-glass ? ” 

“I think he took to showing his wristbands when he was 
mourning for Edgar,” interposed Jane. 

“I don’t care when he took to showing them. Not the 
or, if he did, he left it off again : it is a new thing now. Eve 
thing’s new about him, and it must have a purpose,” argu 
Mrs. Dunn. There was a most uncomfortable silence. “A 
his wig!” resumed Mrs. Dunn. “Was there ever such 
dandified thing seen? Look at it !” 
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“ The top of his head was getting so bald: that’s why he took 

a wig,” spoke Jane, in low tones, 

“Rubbish !” said Mrs. Dunn. “He would no more have 
red for his bald head, when there was only you to look at 

| than he’d have cared for flying. Have it, if you like, that he 

id wish for a wig: need he have gone and bought a thing 

ly fit for a revolving dummy in a hairdresser’s window—a 

pp-knot of perfumed curls!” 

“ We did say it was too young for papa, the first morning he 

fme down to breakfast in it,” murmured Jane. 

“ He has had his three teeth put in,” pursued Mrs. Dunn. 

(| “They were out,” said Jane. 

“They had been out almost as long as I can remember; 

rtainly before mamma died. Why should he have taken a 

f}dden freak to have them put in now, after all these years? 

ell be putting rouge on his cheeks next: they say some men 
i? ; 

|“ Lydia, I will not have you speak so of your father,” reproved 

ive, her feelings stung to the quick. 

“Very well; Pll let him alone. Turn to Caroline Kage. 

D you suppose she comes here, so persistently, for you girls ? 

‘dresses up her pretty face in smiles for your benefit? Why 

ies papa stand by when she is singing? Why does he laugh, 

d joke, and whisper—I have seen him whispering to her— 

id why does he walk home with her in an evening, as he 

Jarly always does ?” 

| I believe that he has only paid her these attentions as he 

Í ght pay them to any other child—paid them partly because 

-is a child,” stoutly spoke Olive. 

|“ Has he?” sarcastically retorted Mrs. Dunn. 

“Tt never occurred to me to think otherwise, Lydia.” 

z Well, does it occur to you now—now that the clue has 


| s given?” 
Miss Canterbury did not answer. The clue, as Mrs. Dunn 
i > it, was forcing its way to terrible conviction, in spite of 
> assumption of disbelief, Jane felt wretched, and stood with 
blank face of distress. 
| “That you have helped this on, perhaps even led to it 
lly, by having her here so much, is certain,” said Mrs, Dunn, 
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with the air of one who has received a deep injury. “ How 
you could have been so obtuse I cannot imagine; when the 
very first hour I saw them together was enough for me.” 

“You have had so much more experience than we have; 
you have been out in the world,” urged Jane, deprecatingly. 
“ And I think, Lydia, that being married must tend to enlarge 
the understanding in regard to experience of mankind.” 

“Tt just does,” emphatically pronounced Mrs. Dunn; “if 
you mean as to their tricks and turns. As long as we are girls 
at home, the men seem to us like so many saints, who could 
not go wrong if they were paid for it; but that delusion wears 
off uncommonly quickly, I can tell you, when we go out amongst 
them. I don’t complain of my late husband; he was a good 
one personally ; but I learnt a little as to men in general.” 

How all this grated on the ears of Miss Canterbury, she 
alone could have told. Not for many a long year had sucha 
burden of dread taken up its seat within her. 

“Oh, Lydia, I trust—I trust you are mistaken!” escaped 
from her full heart. “ Or at least, if not, that the mischief may 
be averted.” 

“Mistaken I am not, Olive; but as to averting it, that’s 
another thing. I do not say matters have gone so far as to 
prevent that,” continued Mrs. Dunn, somewhat qualifying her 
former hasty words. “ Papa has an idea in his head, for certain, 
as to Caroline Kage; but he may not commit himself to irre- 
deemable folly.” 

“Here he is, coming through the gate,” observed Jane. 
They looked at him, one and all, as he turned in from the park 
to the grounds and bore round for the front of the house, where 
his groom was waiting with the horses, withdrawing themselves 
a little from the window as they gazed. Mr. Canterbury was 
presented to their view in a new and curious aspect. Not but 
that Ae was the same; only their ideas in regard to him had 
undergone a change. 

“God help us all, if it should be so!” fervently aspirated 
Olive under her breath, 


Oh wily Mrs, Kage! It was she who had brought about 
this undesirable condition of things; for Lydia Dunn was no 


} 
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staken. Coming fresh upon the scene, with all her wits 
out her, vividly open to all impressions, she had seen what 
= lookerson had failed to detect even by the smallest sus- 
sion. Casting about for a desirable establishment for her 
ughfer, Mrs. Kage had laid covetous eyes on the Rock. It 
true it had its disadvantages—she could not conceal that from 
rself; but think of its wealth! Mr. Canterbury had long left 
‘ty behind him, and his grown-up children, all of them older 
an Caroline, were fixtures in the house. But with a fortune 
ch as his, what might not be overlooked? she mentally 
sued. Certainly all minor difficulties. And if Caroline could 
ily be persuaded. At this point of her weaving, Mrs. 
age invariably lost the thread. 
The web was begun and grew. Perhaps Mrs. Kage and 
r. Canterbury went in for nearly an equal share in its work ; 
ough the lady was undoubtedly the primary originator, and 
t it aweaving. Fortune sometimes favours these schemes, as 
the goddess herself were an arch-plotter : and it was the case 
sre. Mrs. Kage fell into some legal difficulty, touching a sum 
money sought to be charged upon the very small property 
had inherited from her sister. Thomas Kage would have 
sen the proper man to apply to—he could have set it right in 
p time ; but Mrs. Kage shrank from his very name; for that 
aroline was wilful enough to care for him as she would never 
ire for any one else, Mrs. Kage had become convinced of at 
aster. No; any one rather than him; and Mrs. Kage con- 
‘ved to find another, and to kill two birds with one stone. 
se consulted Mr. Canterbury. That gentleman, possessing 
bout as much legal acumen as one of the deer in his own park, 
nt considering himself equal to the best lawyer going, was 
bth ready and willing to be consulted, and went into the affair 
ith energy. It involved many visits to Mrs. Kage, where he 
s always thrown amidst the fascinations of Caroline, who was 
Dt slow to exercise them. It involved return visits to Mr. 
manterbury ; letters to be shown, fresh thoughts and fears to be 
y told ; and Caroline was generally chosen as messenger. 
bore rapid fruit. When elderly gentlemen fall into an 
hment of this kind, they generally do it in a great hurry, 
if time were coming to an end before the year were out ; ana 
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Mr. Canterbury served as an exemplification of this. Caroli 
was as wise as he. Before the man had advanced farther thé 
thinking her a sweet, lovable, charming girl, and showing | 
manner that he thought it, she saw the end that was to supe 
vene. Ifshe did not positively encourage his admiration, sl 
certainly never repelled it; but she saw it needed no specif 
encouragement. In the coquetry of a light-minded woman- 
and Caroline had it and exercised it in abundance—she wi 
content to be made covert love to, to feed Mr, Canterbury 
growing dreams, and to let the future take care of itse 
Whether she should accept Mr. Canterbury, when the tin 
came for decision, and become mistress of the Rock and 1 
wide, revenues ; or whether she should laugh prettily, and sta: 
at him with wide-open eyes of wondering simplicity while sl 
rejected him, Caroline was unable to foresee, and did not cai 
to think about. Ever and anon a vision came over her « 
Thomas Kage’s making his unexpected appearance at Chillin; 
with the news that he had dropped into a large fortune throug 
some old relative or friend (Mrs. Garston, say) who had co. 
veniently died, and asking her, Caroline, to share it with hin 
So wildly would her bosom throb with its momentary raptur 
that she had to press her hands there. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUNSHINE GONE OUT FOR EVER. 


THE advance portion of Caroline Kage’s delusive dream wa 
suddenly realized. Between ten and eleven o’clock on 

brilliant June morning—the one mentioned in the last chapte 
—Thomas Kage walked in. Caroline’s heart leaped withi 
her. In her tumultuous joy, she could scarcely believe hi 
appearance a reality. And Mrs. Kage’s spirits went down i 
about an equal proportion. Mr. Canterbury’s attentions ha 
become so palpable, that Mrs. Kage thought some clama 
must be at hand, or ought to be. Letters touching her lav 
business arrived conveniently quickly : one that same morning 
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ie had ea telling Caroline to take it up to Mr. aes 
id what to say about it, when they were thus broken in upon 
Thomas Kage. Mrs. Kage was struck into a state of dismay 
the unwelcome interruption, as she thought of the mischief 
might work to the smooth on-flow of existing things. In 
sswer to her short questions, he said he had taken the night- 
in down to Aberton; and he said no more. Mrs. Kage 
yardly wished the train had buried itself in some dangerous 
itting en route, and him with it. 
“ Business at Aberton, I suppose, as usual,” she observed, 
sentfully. 
“No; I had no business at Aberton this time,” was Mr. 
age’s answer. 
“You must have had a warm walk from there.” 
“ Not very. It is an exceedingly delightful morning, Mrs. 
age, with a pleasant breeze.—Will you come out with me 
esently, and try it?” he added pointedly to Caroline. 
‘She said neither yes nor no. His coming down had put her 
so a perplexing state of indecision. Was that vision of hers 
out to be realized? Had fortune come to him? Quite 
cidentally, Mrs. Kage caused the question to be solved, 
“ Are you getting on well in your profession ? ” 
“Not well; very slowly,” he answered. “In fact, so slowly, 
at I am not sure but I shall give it up, and try my luck in 
»other line.” 
‘Caroline listened. She could have laughed a bitter laugh at 
st own fond folly. And that fair, hopeful dream, as connected 
‘th fortune and Thomas Kage, flew abruptly away for ever. 
‘Getting the letter into her possession, she put on her prettiest 
annet, and contrived to quit the house unseen. Something in 
5 manner, when he had asked her to go out with, him, im- 
stted to her an almost certain conviction that he wanted to 
eak of his love. In these matters, there is a language not to 
misunderstood ; and Caroline would fain shun the interview. 
at she did not dare remain long at the Rock, lest he should 
me in search of her This he did. Whilst she and Mr. 
wnterbury stood together at the stile in close converse, 
nomas Kage walked across the field and joined them. Vexed 
the inopportune interruption, Mr. Canterbury was rather 


E. 
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short with the young barrister, in spite of his real liking 
him, and turned homeward again after a shake of the hand a 
a few words. i 

“Why did you not tell me you were going to the Ro 
Caroline?” began Mr. Kage, as he assisted her over the st 
and they proceeded onwards. “I would have walked w 
you.” 

In defiance of the warm love that glowed within her, tingl 
her pulses, flushing her cheeks, Caroline Kage steeled | 
heart against him. The very effort to do it—the consciousni 
that it must be done—rendered her manner cold, abrupt, a 
petulant. 

“That is just why I did not tell you,” she said. “I want 
to go alone.” 

“ Will you take my arm? ” 

“No, thank you. It’s not the fashion to take arms in t 
part of the world.” 

“Tt was, the last time I was down here. Do you rememl 
our moonlight walk over these same paths? And I think y 
were just now leaning on Mr. Canterbury’s,” 

“ But he is so very close a friend.” 

“ And I am your cousin.” 

“A great many degrees removed,” she said, with a lit 
nervous laugh. 

“The more the better, Caroline, in one point of vi 
What a beau he is getting!” i 

“Who is?” 

“Old Canterbury. He is ten years younger, to look 
than he was two months ago. What has he been doing 
himself?” - 

“How came you to pay us a visit to-day, and to come wi 
out sending word?” quickly inquired Caroline, as if anxious 
pass over the subject of Mr. Canterbury’s looks, 

“I came to see you, Caroline,” 

“Oh!” she slightingly said, wishing she had wings a 
could fly away. “I thought you always had business 
Aberton. Don’t say any more about it; I would rather r 
know.” 

“First of all. I wish to tell you some news, Caroline,” 
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‘yntinued quietly; “and then I would ask your advice. I 
ave had a post offered me in India, and I am deliberating 
thether it will or will not be worth my while to give up the 
Hw and accept it. The commencing salary would be seven 
andred a-year ; they rise, they say, tolerably rapid. In six or 
“ven years from this it might be fifteen hundred—rather more 
an doubled.” 

=“ You do not make seven hundred a-year in London? ” 

“ Nothing like it; I wish I did; there would be no question 
nen of my leaving it. This year I expect to make about three 
„andred, all told.” 

“Then I should go to India,” she said, with animation. 

You may never have such a chance thrown in your way again. 
ccept it at once, without hesitation. I should start by the 

ext mail.” 

“Should you? Is that your deliberate advice?” 

Ves? 

“T could not go alone, Caroline.” 

The moment was coming. She hated it very much, simply 
vecause she knew she should be false both to him and herself. 
ter face took a white hue. 

“Tf I can—can induce one to go out with me, my loving 
ompanion, and share my fortunes, then I will go. Otherwise, 

stay and fight out my fate in England.” 

Caroline Kage did not answer. Her manner and face had 
own cold asa stone. He resumed, turning on her his good 
onest eyes, speaking in low, steady, tender tones. 

“A great hope has lain within me for several months now ; 
a fact, since that sojourn at the seaside last year. You and I 
ave met twice since then, and with each time it has grown 
righter and surer. I did not speak of it; while my future was 
> doubtful, it was impossible to do so in honour. Neither did 

betray it by so much as a look—at least, not willingly: in 
hese cases there generally lies a tacit understanding, arising 
ne knows not how nor whence, and I think you have under- 
sood me. When this post was first placed at my disposal, my 
mpulse was to reject it. But I considered it well; and I saw 
nat it might present a solution to what seemed a hard fate— 
rolonged, interminable waiting—if you also could be brought 
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to regard it, with your mother’s approbation, in the same ligt 
And so I determined to lay the case before you, and ask yo 
Caroline, to go out to India with me.” 

| She was a little agitated, opening her lips to speak and closit 
them again abruptly. Her colour went and came. 

“I wish you to understand fully, before deciding, Carolin 
Not for worlds would I induce you to take a step that mig! 
result afterwards in disappointment. Therefore try and reali: 
what I am about to say. You have, I presume, some notic 
of the relative value of money—of what seven hundred a-ye 
may imply, as to ways and means. Your mother’s income is, 
believe, just five hundred per annum; mine will be seven; b 
then money goes less far in India than at home. I should sta 
with a few hundreds in hand, and my salary will have a year 
increase. We should have quite enough for comfort, a litt 
-for very moderate luxury.” He paused, but received 1 
answer. ‘Would the companion venture with me?” 

“No,” she answered. And her tone was low and col 
(43 No.” 

A change, like a blight, passed over his features. ‘‘ Thir 
again, Caroline,” he said, after a pause. ‘‘ Reflect upon it, ar 
give me an answer later in the day.” 

“ There is no necessity. I should only say what I do no 
—No.” 

In perfect silence they walked on some yards. Caroli 
suddenly quickened her pace as though she would have le 
him. He put out his hand to stop her. 

“ Caroline, have you fully understood me?” 

“ I imagine so; I am quite sure so, Quite fully.” 

“ And you reject me?” 

“Don’t be silly. Reject! Well, then—yes; if you w 
have an answer. Cousins we are, and cousins we must remait 
nothing more.” 

“I have waited long to say this; I could not speak witho 
some such justification as that which now offers. You ha 
misled me, Caroline.” 

“What will you say next? If there has been any misleadir 
in the matter, it must have been in your fancy.” 

“You have misled me, and you know it,” he reiterated, tc 
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nest to heed the signs of his own agitation. “You have 
en misleading me all along.” 
“Tom, I have not. I dread poverty, and should never 
ury to encounter it, so how could I mislead you? Don’t 
ike a spectacle of yourself. I hate scenes, especially in an 
en field.” 
“I am not one to make a spectacle of myself,” he rejoined, 
ch sufficient calmness; ‘ but—I must repeat it—you have 
velly misled me. Do you forget that when I was last here, 
u——” 
“ Yes, I forget all about it, and I don’t wish to remember,” 
2 heartlessly interrupted. ‘‘ Why, I’d rather be turned into 
it glove of yours than wed myself to poverty.” 
“ Do you call the income I have described poverty ? 
“ Of course I do; dreadful poverty to marry upon. Where's 
> good of marrying at all, if you are to be no better off than 
fore? Seven hundred a-year, indeed! It would not half 
“ep me in dress.” 
“ Upon what income, then, would you marry ?” 
“í Upon as many thousands. Not a fraction under,” 
Partly from the agitation that the moment brought to ner, 
that she scarcely knew what she said or did, partly because 
2 felt herself in a dilemma, which half frightened her, her 
inner and words were alike repellent, while her heart was 
‘ently beating with its love. But for a golden vista already 
: zzling her worldly eyes, Caroline Kage might have been true 
love and herself, and gone out with him. That she Aad led 
m to hope in an unmistakable manner, that she was using 
im miserably ill, her mind was as conscious of as his. Thomas 
age struggled to be his own calm self, and if his countenance 
“trayed its sense of wrong, he did not speak it; and thus 
_Iking side by side in silence, each with a beating heart, they 
ched the gate. Caroline would have passed in hurriedly. 
“Surely you will not leave me thus!” he said, with emotion. 
Do you know what you are doing for me?—that my life 
nceforth will be a blighted one?” 
“I am very sorry; I hope you will soon forget me, Tom,” 
= answered, her voice a little softening. “The sooner the 
ater.” 
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“What if I were to tell you that you are heartless ? 

Heartless she certainly was not, in respect of having loved 
him. But she knew the safer plan now was to appear so. 
“ I cannot help it, if you do. You should never have thought 
of me or come near me, knowing your prospects were what 
they are. How was Z to know?” k 

“Then it is not me you would reject, but my want of suffi- 
cient income? Let me lay the case before Mrs. Kage, and 
see if she considers it an insuperable bar.” 

“I would advise you not to do so. It would be waste of 
time. Knowing my mother as you do, you must be aware 
that, far from persuading me to marry upon a small income, 
she would be .the first to prevent me. That is not to thes 
purpose, however. Were she even to urge me to accept you. 
for my husband, I should answer her as I have answered you) 
—-I will not.” 

“ So, hope is to go out for me thus ; now, and for evermore !” 

“ Hope never ought to have existed. Unless you could offer 
me a suitable home, with carriages and court-dresses and 
opera-boxes and all that, you might have had better sense +] 
to think of me. Thomas, I cannot help saying it.” 

“ Does happiness lie in court-dresses and opera-boxes, hink, 
you, Caroline?” he sadly asked, his pale face made paler by 
contrast with the green laurels. 

“Yes, of course. JZ cannot do without them. What is 
more, I shall never be induced to try.” 

“Oh, Caroline, my love, let me pray you not to deceive 
yourself, I speak for your own sake. These things, unless’ 
your heart can be with him who gives them, will turn out but 
mocking shadows.” 

“Never; for me. I was born to pomp and state on my, 
mother’s side, as you know. Though they have not been mine 
yet, I shall not love them less when they come.” 

“God forgive you, Caroline, for playing me false. You 
know how you have led me on from the first, and what your’ 
manner has been to me. The sunshine of my life goes out 
with you.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“That you may never repent this day is my earnest wish; 
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ut I cannot help saying that you will, in all probability, live 
b recall it with pain. A woman cannot heartlessly jilt a man, 
=s you are about to jilt me, without its pressing sometimes 
inpleasantly on her memory. I will try and bear in silence, 
“ishing you no ill-will, rather praying ever that God shall bless 
sou.” 

| She ran indoors for safety, her eyes filling with tears as she 
Fent, in manner repellent to the last. It was well to go: had 
Jhe stayed another moment, she might have fallen on his bosom 
ja repentance. Thomas Kage looked after her with yearning 
eyes. It had been the turning-point in his life ; the turn which 
fo many must pass and survive: all green behind, bright 
wopeful green, as a meadow in spring; all grey henceforward, 
» dull, cheerless, leaden grey. One word of his had been apt: 
[f ever man was jilted in this world, he had been by Caroline 
age. Luncheon was on the table when he entered, and Mrs. 
«Cage in the fidgets. She would willingly have chained him by 
she legs, rather than that he should be lingering in the verdant 
fields, in the sweet summer air, with Caroline. 

_ That young lady, gone upstairs to take off her bonnet, came 
fown with a serene, unconscious face. Mrs. Kage approached 
‘he table, and put up her eye-glass. 

“Cold lamb!” she said. “Will you save me the trouble of 
sarving, Thomas? And mind you make a good luncheon: 
it must be many hours since you breakfasted.” 

He did as he was told: carved ; and made a good luncheon, 
or appeared to do so: Mrs. Kage was not one to take much 
notice, and Caroline seemed occupied with her own plate. 
The conversation turned on general subjects; partly upon 
Mrs. Garston; upon Sarah Annesley and her new home in 
London; but not a word did he say further of himself or his 
affairs. When the tray was removed, and Mrs. Kage had 
resumed her sofa, her fan, and her essence-bottles, he ap- 
proached her to say farewell. 

“ Are you going now?” cried Mrs. Kage. 

“T must, indeed.” 

“I understood you to say that you might stay for dinner.” 

He had said something of the sort—anticipating a different 
answer from Caroline. The night train had brought him 
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down ; the next night train he had intended should convey 
him back. He would take the first that started now. “I am 
anxious to get back to town: this is a busy time at West- 
minster. And now that I have seen you and Caroline—— ” 

He did not finish his sentence—if it had any finish. A shake 
of Mrs. Kage’s delicate hand, faded like her face, and then he 
turned to Caroline. “Am I to say farewell? ” 

So he had not given up hope, even then? The low tone 
was full of meaning, the eyes went questioningly out into the 
depths of hers. Only for a moment. She turned them away 
with a hard coldness, and put out her hand with a grudging air. 

“ Good-bye, Thomas. I wish you a pleasant journey.” 
Was it said in mockery? No, but he verily thought it. The? 
front-door closed after him, and next the gate between the 
laurels. 

“There never was any comprehending him,” said Mrs. 
Kage, languidly refreshing her face with eau-de-Cologne. 
“ Fancy his coming all that immense distance, and travelling 
all night, to stay only an hour!” 

How long Caroline remained motionless at the window, 
straining her eyes on the gate Mr. Kage had passed through, ¢ 
she heeded not. If the sunshine, as he said, had gone out of 
his heart, bitterly conscious was she that it had equally gone 
out of hers. In his departure, in the miserable certainty that 
he and she were finally divided for ever, there came a revulsion 
of feeling. Perhaps for a few moments Caroline saw things in 
their true colours, shorn of fancy, and discerned the superiority 
and worth of the man she had thrown away. But for its utter 
fruitlessness, she might have stretched out her repentant arms 
with the cry that had once before broken from her lips: “Oh, 
my love, my love, come back to me!” 

“ Have you lost your hearing, Caroline?” demanded Mrs. 
Kage. ‘I asked you what could have brought the young man 
down on this flying visit? He confessed he had no business 
at Aberton this time.” 

The direct questions recalled Caroline to existing things, 
She roused herself, but did not answer. 

“ He certainly said at first he should be happy to remain to- 
dinner,” pursued Mrs. Kage. “Not that I wanted him, Pm- 
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ire. It is quite disagreeable to possess a sixteenth cousin, 
niappily of the same name, who takes the liberty of popping 
1 upon you at all hours and seasons—this is the third time he 
âs come here. But, having come, why has he gone flying 
ck again in so great a hurry ?” 

‘I believe it is through me that he has gone,” said Caroline 
1 low tones, for she wished to make a clean breast of it, and 
f something else besides. “I offended him, and it sent him 
vay.” 

‘How was that?” asked Mrs. Kage, putting on that in- 
uierent drawl in which she was an adept. “Adjust this 
eshion at my feet, will you, Caroline? ” 

‘He has had a place in India offered to him,” said Caroline, 
ning her voice and disregarding the cushion. “He said he 
ould accept it if I would go out with him.” 

‘What is the value of it?” eagerly responded Mrs, Kage, as 
s- leaned forward, forgetting her languor in glowing visions of 
“hs upon lakhs of rupees. 

‘Seven hundred a-year.” 

Mrs. Kage fell back again. “Oh!” 

‘Seven hundred to begin with, and rising year by year up to 
ñeen. He thought it right to warn me that money does not 
> far in India.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Kage, sharply, in the pause made by 
Croline. 
`I ridiculed it, mamma.” 

‘What else should you do, child? That's well. I always 
tbught Thomas Kage a fool; he has just proved himself one.” 
Croline took up a ball of cotton and tossed it gently and 
amily, as though her thoughts were far away. Mrs. Kage 
dw her white shawl over her shoulders, and resumed. 

‘Did you see Mr. Canterbury this morning?” 

M Ves; and left the letter with him. He will come in about 
y-and-by.” f 

Irs. Kage began unscrewing the stopper of her smelling- 
«is, an obstinate stopper, given to sticking, and made no 
raark, ; 

‘He joined me as I was leaving, and walked with me 
trough the park,” continued Caroline, breaking the pause. 
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Mrs. Kage had heard this so often that she was getting 
little irritated. For the life of her she could not tell wheth 
Mr. Canterbury meant anything by these attentions or wheth 
he did not. “ All shilly-shallying, Caroline. Mr. Canterbu 
ought to speak to you.” 

“He has spoken. As we stood at the stile that divides tl 
park from the field, one word led to another, I suppose, ar 
he asked me to be Mrs. Canterbury.” The young lady spo 
with listless apathy ; but not with apathy was the intelligen 
received. The Honourable Mrs. Kage could be roused som 
times, though it took a good deal to do it. 

“You lucky girl! To be provided for in this splend 
manner at eighteen. How delightful!” 

“ Does it bode good-luck or ill-luck to receive two offers 
marriage in one morning ?” dreamily wondered Caroline. 

“Ill-luck !” screamed Mrs. Kage. “Ill-luck to be ma 
mistress of a splendid place like the Rock !—of unlimit 
wealth !—of jewels and diamonds! You happy child! Y 
will be the envy of the world.” 

“Well, I don’t know, mamma,” said Caroline ; and her to 
certainly did not tell of happiness. “I had not used to care 
much for those things until you talked me into it. Of cour 
a fine establishment is desirable, and money and jewels a 
desirable ; but—I can’t tell.” 

“Desirable!” broke in Mrs. Kage; “money is the on 
desirable thing in life ; I know it to my cost. I was a simpleto 
and married for love: married one who had nothing but | 
face and his figure and his scarlet regimentals; I, a pee 
daughter. He was a perfect Adonis, to be sure—and yo 
dear, are the very image of him, as I continually tell you 
but one can’t live upon beauty. And what were the wretche 
miserable, lasting consequences? Why, that I sank to t 
level of an obscure officer’s wife—and widow—and was obligi 
to eke out my paltry income as I best could, and am neglect 
and forgotten by those of my own rank. I have told yo 
papa many a time that he had better have buried me alive th 
run away with me: and so he had.” 

“Still, money is not everything, mamma; no, nor jewé 
either; and I do not know whether they will compensate f 
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> drawbacks of an old husband who has old children. I wish 
lid know.” 
“Yes, they will, Caroline,” said Mrs. Kage, leaning on her 
vow, and sniffing at her vinaigrette. “ Believe me. It is 
man’s destiny, unhappily, to grow up, and be married ; and 
course she can’t go from it. And if she could, she wouldn't. 
‘Is have exalted notions, you see, as to a married life; 
planted in them at their birth, I think, by some spirit of 
itrariness, for I’m sure I don’t know how else they come. 
their notion, it seems a sort of celestial Paradise, and all 
y think of is, how to get into it; never reflecting that, once 
there’s no getting out——” 
‘ There it is, mamma.” 
‘Let me finish. I say, child, it is woman’s destiny to be 
tried, just as it is a stray sheep’s to be put into the pound ; 
- I do assure you that it is not of the very slightest conse- 
ence what the husband may be: youth or age, beauty or 
“ormity, stocked with intellect or devoid of brains ; it is all 
> provided he has a deep purse. This is the one only 
mag to look at. Suppose I had had a heap of children,” 
ically proceeded Mrs. Kage, “where should I have been! 
ay, in the workhouse ; worse off than any poor stray lamb in 
pound.” 
aroline leaned from the window, and plucked a piece of 
)matis. Her mother resumed— 
‘I repeat, that a marriage for love is the most miserable fate 
earth, where a good income does not accompany it. I 
irried for love myself, and I ought to know. Your dear 
»a said I worried him into his grave with my complaints ; 
| one may just as well be in the grave as out of it, where 
ney is wanting. As to love, it is the most wearisome Darby- 
1-Joan kind of thing you can imagine, enough to give one 
shivers.” 
l- He wears a wig,” grumbled Caroline, reverting to her own 
“svances, as they ran one after another through her mind. 
~The most enchanting wig I ever saw, dear: no living soul 
‘Id tell that it’s not natural hair. It is so beautifully blended 
h his own that a French coiffeur, with all his artistic skill, 
ld not tell where the hair ends and the wig begins.” 
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“ But it zs a wig,” argued Caroline. 

“ Whether it’s a wig, or whether it is not, it will not add 
or take from, domestic felicity.” l 

Caroline Kage raised her eyebrows. “Domestic felici 
and old Father Canterbury!” irreverently thought she. - 
voluntarily, another form rose to her mind, in connection w 
that word; one she had just watched out of sight. 

“ Does he take it off at night ?” 

“Take off what?” asked Mrs. Kage, in momentary forg 
fulness of their subject. 

“ The wig,” irritably explained Caroline. “If he does, a 
I see his bald head, I shall scream frightfully.” 

“ My dear child, let your thoughts centre upon the enormo 
wealth that will be yours, not upon a perishable wig,” si 
Mrs. Kage, refreshing her face again. 

“T wish I knew; I wish I knew,” murmured Caroline 
low tones ; but her mother caught the words. 

“ Knew what ?” 

“ Whether it will be for good or for ill.” 

Could it be that her guardian angel was, even then, warni 
her from this marriage? A very powerful instinct against 
had arisen in her heart. Caroline hid her eyes in her han 
and strove to see what she had best do—it was not yet t 
late. Had she been in the habit of seeking for a Guidar 
that cannot fail, she would have sought it then; but she ne 
had been, The Honourable Mrs. Kage had taught her h 
to enter a ballroom gracefully, had shown her how to win, 
deception if need were, the favour of desirable men; but tl 
other kind of tuition had been utterly passed over. Px 
Caroline ! 

Mrs. Kage looked at her with a kind of hungry keenne 
scarcely assured yet ; and sprinkled half-a-dozen essences abro 
at once. “Was he all rapture, dear?” 

“Who?” cried Caroline, starting from her reverie, anc 
burning blush suffused itself over her face. 

“ Mr. Canterbury.” 

“Oh!” was the slighting comment, for the question H 
certainly borne another reference to her mind. “Why shot 
Mr. Canterbury be in a rapture?” 
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“ When you accepted him, dearest.” 
“I did not accept him.” 
Mrs. Kage half raised herself, looked at Caroline, and then 
| back in a flood of tears, bemoaning her hard fate, and her 
vighter’s folly in having rejected the Rock. She had already 
ən anticipating a large share of its magnificent comforts, 
a mansion fit for a king; carriages at command ; servants 
numbers; luxurious pineries, and hothouses, and conser- 
| ories ; wines from every part of the known world ; delicacies 
[ved on silver and gold; and a bankers book that has no 
1! Oh, Caroline!” Caroline pushed her hair back in a heat, 
i] looked rather defiant. ‘This upset Mrs. Kage. ‘She’s a 
pular chip of the old block!” cried that lady, going into a 
shtful passion. “Her father was one of the fools of the 
rld, and she takes after him. I’ve said so twenty times. 
ı after that miserable Tom Kage, you ungrateful girl! Be 
to India with him! Live in barracks, or starve! What 
ll I care?” 
™ There is no necessity to put yourself out, mamma,” coolly 
{ke Caroline. 
‘The purple and fine linen she might have indulged in! 
|he opera-boxes and Richmond fêtes !—the delights of a 
yadon season—the presentation at Court in feathers and 
Urls. And to give it all up for Thomas Kage, the low-born !” 
I*I said that I had rejected Mr. Kage.” 
‘You said as well that you had rejected Mr. Canterbury. 
lw dare you answer me?” 
` No, I did not,” calmly went on Caroline. ‘I said I had 
accepted Mr. Canterbury. I suppose I should have done 
lhad there been time; but Thomas Kage came up at the 
nent whilst I was hesitating. We were standing with our 
Uks this way, and never saw him until he was close to us. 
kway went Mrs. Kage’s sobs. “ Dearest, darling child, why 
| you not say so at first? My own love! you wi% accept 
p” 
| aroline knitted her brows. ‘I suppose so. I don’t know 
it else to do.” 7 
I will accept him for you to-night, my dear, and tell him 
» happy you are to be his wife. My poor nerves [z 
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“Tf I could only foresee a little into the future !” exclaime 
Caroline, her face gloomy, her tone miserably doubtful. Mr: 
Kage glanced at her stealthily, as she threw some sweet odour 
about. 

“ My sweet dove! I am sure you dd like the notion of thi 
grand good fortune. I could not have been mistaken.” 

“ Yes, in one sense,” answered Caroline, inwardly consciou 
that she had done her share towards leading Mr. Canterbury on 
“ But a strange foreboding that it will not bring me happiness 1 
upon me, now that the moment for decision has come.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, dear,” and Mrs. Kage ha 
reassumed all her affected languor. “ De-lighted. Things al 
go by contrary. When I had given your poor papa the promis 
to have him, in spite of every one—and an idiot he was fo 
asking it, knowing what his paltry income was—I was all in 
glow of rapturous anticipation. My marriage resulted in disap 
pointment ; yours will bring you everything that’s good. 
foresee it, dear.” 

“Tf I do have Mr. Canterbury, I should like to be maste 
and mistress.” 

« Oh, to be sure, sweetest. He is Bee good-naturec 
and your wishes will be his. I should have liked to see you 
dead papa attempting to contradict mine !” 

“I don’t allude to Azm. Of course I shall do all I like, a 
far as he goes. I spoke of the Miss Canterburys. Suppos 
Olive should try to domineer over me? I would not stand it. 

The notion of Olive Canterbury’s attempting to dominec 
over her father’s wife so tickled Mrs. Kage, that she laughe: 
until she upset her choicest essence-bottle. “To think of th 
inexperienced goose you are, dear Caroline! You will b 
simply a queen, and exercise a queen’s will. As to Mr. Cantel 
bury’s daughters, Z will take care, once you are installed at tlt 
Rock, that another home is found for them.” 

“ Mamma!” exclaimed Caroline, startled at the half-promise 

“Yes, yes, dear, it will be all right; rely upon me, M 
respected father, Lord Gunse, always said what a talent I ha 
for diplomacy.” And the Lord Gunse’s honourable daughte 
fell back in easy complacency on her sofa, and gathered up th 
fallen essence-bottle, j 
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Scarcely knowing, certainly not heeding, which way he took, 
iomas Kage, leaving the house and his hopes behind him, 
d turned into the narrow privet-walk. The sun shone still 
the world, but for him it seemed to have set for ever. Only 
se who have passed through the ordeal, can tell what that 
ful moment of awaking was to him. The heart had had its 
st life crushed out of it; it had been withered with the cruel 
yw. Winding round between the close hedges, when he was 
i-way through the confined walk he came face to face with 
llicent Canterbury. So buried was he in the moment’s 
Zuish, that at first he positively did not recognize her. Milli- 
at stopped, halfscared; scared at what she saw on his 
intenance. A few hurried words ensued ; an apology for 
t being able to call at the Rock; an intimation that he was 
stening away to catch a London train; and Mr. Kage, lifting 
; hat, passed on, leaving Millicent gazing after him, a 
ndering surprise on her face, a sense of blank disappointment 
her heart. 

“ What can be amiss?” she said aloud. ‘ He looks like a 
in stricken for death.” 
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his fine library, its walls lined with valuable books, and its 
pointments fit for a royal potentate, paced George Canter- 
ry. The light, lingering still in the western sky after the sun 
nt down, cast its soft brightness on the room through the 
autiful painted window at the farther end, imparting a red 
»w to the still handsome face of the room’s master, so that 
looked heated. Perhaps he was: the day had been sultry ; 
r. Canterbury had just dined, and the flush might have been 
pre than surface-heat. Besides, there were other causes ; and 
he blood coursed on faster than ordinary, it was only natural 
it it should do so. George Canterbury, turned sixty, had 
ide an offer of marriage that day to a young girl of eighteen. 
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He called in at her mother’s late in the afternoon to know hi 
fate, and was accepted. So far, it was all very smooth anı 
pleasant; but he had to make the communication to hi 
daughters, and that was less so. It ought to be done at once 
and he was thinking of the words he should use, and exactl 
what he could say, as he paced there—something after th 
manner of a schoolboy who cons his lesson. The shadows i 
the room grew deeper, and a servant came in to light the wax 
candles; but he found himself stopped. A semi-darkene 
atmosphere is less embarrassing to make a disagreeable com 
munication in than a glare of light; and the master of the Roel 
was conscious of it. 

“Don’t light up yet, John. Go and say to Miss Canterbur 
that I wish to see her here.” 

Olive came in. A shivering dread lay within her of wha 
she was going to hear; but nothing of it appeared in he 
manner; she was calm, grand, stately as usual. “Do yol 
want me, papa?” 

“Yes, Sit down, Olive.” 

Every word that George Canterbury had been rehearsing 
went clean out of his head. He had never been troubled witl 
nervousness in any shape or form; but it was zof pleasant te 
have to tell this good and grand daughter, who was hersel 
turned thirty, and had been for many years the Rock’s entire 
mistress, that he was about to bring home a young wife. Oliv 
sat down, implicitly obedient, and waited. He imparted the 
news somehow, in rather a lame fashion; and he had les: 
trouble than he expected in being understood. Had he madi 
the communication four-and-twenty hours earlier, Oliver Canter 
bury’s utter surprise and shock would have discomposed him 
but she had now been warned of it. Never a word did she 
utter while he spoke. To any one but her father she woul 
have remonstrated against so unsuitable a scheme, and no 
spared it condemnation ; but to 47m, remembering the duty of 4 
daughter, she remained silent. She could not praise ; she would 
not blame. It was a bitter moment in Olive Canterbury’s life. 

“Do you fancy, sir, that this can possibly bring satisfaction 
to yourself?” she asked in low tones, breaking the painful 


silence, 
' 
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“ Certainly I do, Olive ; there can be no doubt it will.” 
“I—I suppose you wish me to understand that the measure 
irrevocable, not merely one that you contemplate as 
obable ? ” 

“Of course it is,” answered Mr, Canterbury, in the rather 
ctious tone that opposition sometimes induces ; for of all men 
ing, none bore opposition less well than George Canterbury. 
is temperament was the most yielding in the world, and to 

crossed troubled him. ‘Should I have sent for you to tell 
u this, Olive, had it not been irrevocable? We shall be 
arried directly.” 

There was nothing further to be said then. Olive tried to 
ter out some words of congratulation, of hope for his future 
ppiness; but they froze on her tongue, and her dry lips 
‘used to speak them. She was glad to escape from the room ; 
r. Canterbury was not less glad that she should do so. 

“Well, what were you wanted for?” was the salutation that 
eeted Miss Canterbury, when she returned to her sisters in 
e lighted drawing-room ; and it was Mrs. Dunn who spoke it. 
What news have you heard?” 

“ The worst news possible to be heard; the news you pre- 
red us for to-day, Lydia,” was Olive’s reply, as she sank into 
seat, stunned and miserable. ‘Caroline Kage is to take my 
ad mother’s place.” 

“I told you so,” was Lydia Dunn’s answer. And there was 
tually a sort of complaisant satisfaction in her tone—not at 
e doubtful blow proving true, but at her own clear-sightedness 
finding it out. 

Jane Canterbury turned her head from the light with a faint 
oan ; Millicent dropped her face upon the table amidst her 
wing-silks, and burst into tears; Mrs. Dunn, on the contrary, 
lvanced full into the rays of the chandelier, and stood 
wright, angry, indignant. 

“Do not meet it in this spirit, girls; show your dignity, if 
su possess any. I presume you held out for your rights, Miss 
anterbury ? ” 
“What rights ?” returned Olive, too utterly prostrate to retain 
x usual self-possession and good sense. 

“What rights?” repeated Mrs. Dunn, tauntingly, for she 
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had no notion of people’s yielding to ill-fortune. “Well, that 
is a pertinent question.” But Olive could not retort; Mrs. 
Dunn saw it, and made the best of it. “Has it not occurred 
to you, Olive, that you ought to have an explicit understanding 
with your father ?—that your privileges and your sisters’ liberties 
and comforts, as daughters of this house, must remain intact, 
secure from the capricious control of any interloper. Did you 
say this?” 

“Lydia, I could not say it!” 

“I see I must act for you all,” said Mrs. Dunn, with con- 
descending patronage. ‘I dd think you were strong-minded, 
Olive.” 

“So did I,” said poor Olive, ‘ until this came.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Dunn—a hard woman by nature—could not 
understand or realize to herself what a blow this, their father’s 
marriage, was to the unwedded daughters of the house. She 
had quitted home and home ties ; she had her dwelling and her 
interests away; her father and the Rock no longer, so to say, 
belonged to her ; but she was quite ready, in her domineering 
spirit, to make their cause hers. She thought it was her mission 
to put the world, including Mr. Canterbury, to rights when it 
wanted it; and she liked amazingly the anticipated battle. 
The library was lighted when she entered, and George Canter- 
bury sat in his evening spectacles (which had double glasses), 
calmly reading the county paper. To see his  self-asserting 
daughter Lydia come in, opening the door with an air ot 
authority, acted on him as a sort of shock. He had hoped the 
unpleasantness of the matter was over; and he had always been 
rather afraid of Lydia. 

“ Sir, this is a startling communication you have made to 
Olive,” she began, not choosing to hint at any previous 
suspicions of her own. “ Can it possibly be true?” 

Mr. Canterbury fidgeted the least in the world, so far as 
slightly to ruffle the leaves of the journal, and intimated that it 
was true. Lydia had taken up her station in front of him, at a 
few paces’ distance. 

“What is to become of my sisters? ” 

“ Become of them !” repeated Mr, Canterbury, holding the 
paper before his face, as if still perusing it, ‘In what way?” 
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“J put myself out of the discussion altogether, having my 
home—which I shall very soon return to now,” continued 
rs. Dunn, decisively. “But they have no other home to 
‘tire to, sir.” 

“They do not require any other.” 

& As soon as you marry, it will be your wifes home, not 
reirs” 

“ Absurd !” repeated Mr. Canterbury. “If I chose to bring 
e four-and-twenty wives, there would be room for your 
zs then.” 

“Tn point of space there might be. But young wives are 
ven to be domineering, and Miss Kage may take a fancy for 
dulging in it. How, in that case, could they remain at the 
ock? There's no saying, indeed, what extent of putting upon 
e might bear ; but Ohve——” 

“This is uncalled for, Lydia,” interrupted Mr. Canterbury, 

ing in surprise, and facing his daughter. “ Miss Kage is of 

amiable nature; she and they are on intimate and affec- 

te terms, as you know. Those terms will only be cemented 

a closer union.” 

Never had Lydia Dunn a greater mind for anything in her 

than to tell her father he was a fool for thinking so. Look- 

at him, she wondered whether any remonstrance or reasoning, 

ible to be urged, could arrest this most unsuitable and wild 

ject; and she decided that it would not. It had not been 
ia, however, if she had kept quite silent. 

“J beg your pardon, papa—I cannot help speaking. Caro- 
Kage is so young, that she might be your grand-daughter. 

you marry her, you will be the laughing-stock of the whole 
Ry.” 

George Canterbury felt grievously offended. 

“Tt is not your place to say these things to me, Lydia. As 

Caroline’s age, that is a matter solely for her consideration 
pod mine.” 

“You had a great deal better marry Mrs. Kage.” 

“Thank you,” he spoke stiffly. “I think you have said 

enough, Lydia.” 

Convinced that whatever she said would do no good towards 
ing the marriage, Lydia thought perhaps she had. She 
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returned to the subject of her sisters. ‘ Will you promise— 
will you undertake that my sisters’ home shall not be rendered 
unhappy ?—that they shall be as free and independent in it as 
they have been?” 

“ Certainly I will,” responded Mr. Canterbury. “You must 
have taken up very strange ideas to fear otherwise.” 

“No, sir, the ideas are quite natural. There will probably 
be two antagonistic powers in the house, once Caroline Kage 
enters it. Olive has been its mistress hitherto ; and her own.” 

“She can be mistress of herself and all else as much as she 
has been,” hastily spoke Mr. Canterbury. ‘‘ Except, of course, 
in the matter of—of housekeeping, and all that,” he added, his 
thoughts falling on domestic matters. ‘‘ Olive must resign her 
control over the household.” 

“ Olive will not expect to retain it, sir, when you put a wife 
at its head. I speak of my sisters’ personal interests. Will 
they be allowed the perfect freedom of action, the comfort, the 
uncontrolled liberty of themselves and their time, that they 
have hitherto possessed ? ” 

“Ves, certainly they will. What should hinder it ?” 

Mr. Canterbury stared in a little surprise as he put the 
question. He was by no means a clear-sighted man: the old 
saying, of not seeing an inch beyond the nose, would have 
aptly applied to him. He fully believed his daughters would 
be just as free and happy when Caroline came home as they 
were now ; and he deemed Lydia most unreasonable in sug- 
gesting otherwise ; thought, indeed, that she must be doing it 
for the sake of cavilling. 

“I will say no more, papa, except to remind you that things 
in similar cases have been known to turn out quite differently 
from pleasant expectations. I foresee that they may in this; 
and I hope, should it be so, you will remember your promise 
to take care of the comfort and happiness of Olive and her 
sisters.” 

“The girl must be a little off her head to-night,” said 
George Canterbury to himself, as Lydia went out and left him 
alone. 

“No hope, no redress!” she exclaimed, when she returned 
to her sisters; and she flung up her hands in temper as she 
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woke. “He is going to make an idiot of himself, and won’t 
prevented ; and Caroline Kage will soon be mistress of the 
pek.” 


The year had grown later; the brown tints of autumn were 
reading in the foliage, imparting that wondrous beauty to 
uture’s landscape that the other seasons possess not. Not in 
2ir own pleasant morning-room, but in the magnificent 
awing-room, were gathered the unmarried daughters of 
>orge Canterbury. They sat, as may be said, in state, await- 
z the return of the bride and bridegroom after their honey- 
oon. In state, so far as the room went, but they were at their 
dinary occupations. Miss Canterbury and Jane wore violet 
ks ; Leta had on a charming pink of some fancy material. 
After a few days given to their natural repugnance and grief 
aen the communication was first made to them, to the bitter 
artache, than which nothing could be keener, the Miss 
unterburys resigned themselves to what they could not pre- 
int, and made the best of matters with outward cheerfulness 
id grace. Not so Mrs. Dunn. She prided herself upon 
ing independent, upon “showing what she thought,” and 
ant back to London. Simpering Mrs. Kage, with her own 
‘culiar taste, expressed her wonder to Lydia that she did not 
main to “assist” at her father’s wedding. Mrs. Dunn bluntly 
swered that, of the two, she thought she would rather assist 
his funeral. The marriage took place in August; so, you 
e, no time was lost. Mrs. Kage never was free from an 
ward fear that Caroline might yet retract her consent, and 
ried it on at least in an equal degree with the fond bride- 
com elect. She got up a charming little fable that Thomas 
age had fallen in love with some London lady of fortune, to 
10m he was about to be united, and repeated it, with a great 
any confirmatory details, for the edification of Caroline. But 
ts. Kage need not have feared; Caroline had no thought of 
tracting. Like a child dazzled by the glitter of a coveted toy, 
e was eager for it. 
Mrs. Kage showed her sense and craft in one respect—she 
used the wedding to be almost a private one. When some- 
ing was said about who should give the bride away, Mr, 
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Canterbury suggested, as was natural, her only living relative 
on the father’s side—Thomas Kage. Mrs. Kage did not 
accept the suggestion ; she wrote a pretty note to Mr. Carlton 
of Chilling Hall, and he undertook the office. The day of the 
wedding was kept private, the hour fixed for it was the early 
one of nine in the morning, and there were no spectators. 
The Miss Canterburys countenanced it by their presence ; 
Millicent was bridesmaid; Mr. Rufort, the new Rector, per- 
formed the ceremony. ‘There was a simple breakfast at Mrs. 
Kage’s, to which all sat down except the two elder Miss 
Canterburys, who drove straight home from church; and then 
the happy pair, as announced by the local newspapers in news- 
paper phraseology, started on their tour for the Lakes, to enjoy 
the honeymoon. 

It was October now. The honeymoon was over, and a long 
honeymoon it had been ; and it was to be hoped they Aad en- 
joyed it. The “happy pair” were expected home to-day after 
their six weeks’ absence. Everything was in readiness to receive 
them. The Miss Canterburys, knowing that all was complete 
and in order, sat in the state drawing-room, quietly pursuing 
their ordinary occupations. Like right-minded ladies as they 
were, they were prepared to render due honour and deference 
to their father’s wife. But, as Judith, one of the housemaids 
at the Rock, remarked to a helpmate, it was “hard lines” for 
them. No doubt of that; a great deal of heart-schooling 
discipline was still requisite. 

“Leta, how you keep getting up! Your drawing will not be 
the better for it.” 

“ I can't help it, Olive. Things seem to be so strange that 
it makes me restless. Suppose I should forget myself, and call 
her Carry !” 

“ What are we to call her?” suddenly wondered Jane. “It 
never occurred to me.” 

“ Mrs. Canterbury, when speaking of her,” said Olive. 

“ But when speaking to her?” 

“I don’t know. Nothing. It would be rather ridiculous to 
say ‘mamma’”—and Olive’s fine face took a momentary tinge 
of mockery—“ and equally out of place to call her ‘ Caroline.’ 
There is only ‘ Mrs, Canterbury’ to fall back upon.” 
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“Did you recollect to order mamma’s portrait to be taken 
ut of their rooms, Olive?” asked Leta. 

“ My dear, I have recollected everything. It is removed to 
iine; and Edgar’s is also. Mrs. Canterbury will find all things 
s they should be. Listen! I really believe Neel is bringing 
ı a visitor !” 

Olive was right. The butler, speaking with some one as he 
dvanced, threw open the door, and announced: “ Mrs. Kage.” 

“What an oppressive day for October!” languidly spoke 
Irs. Kage, as she sank on the nearest sofa. ‘‘ My dears, how 
re you? Do place me a screen, Millicent ; your fire is like 
volcano.” She took off her bonnet and cloak ; and, pushing 
ack her shawl of black lace, left her dress displayed. By 
hich dress they saw she had come intending to remain for 
inner. ‘A lovely day, though, although it is close: quite 

good omen for the return of the travellers. My dears, I 
eard from your mamma this morning.” 

Olive bit her lip, partly in amusement. Your mamma! And 
aroline more than ten years younger than herself. 

“We have heard also, Mrs. Kage. My father wrote. They 
ill be at home this evening to dinner.” 

“Yes, that is what I came up about, for one thing ; all the 
iorning I had a nervous headache, or I should have been here 
arlier. I must see to the arrangements.” 

“ What arrangements ?” inquired Olive, in surprise. 

“ My daughter’s rooms, and so forth.” 

“ The arrangements are made: the rooms are in readiness,” 
sturned Olive. 

“ My dearest Miss Canterbury, you have no doubt done to 
re best of your ability, but a mother’s eye can alone tell what 
ill please her daughter.” 

Olive drew herself up. “ I trust the arrangements will please 
Irs. Canterbury. I should like her to see that we have cared 
yr her comfort. Should she wish any alteration made in the 
Doms, she can give her own orders when.she sees them.” 

“Thank you, my dear ; I will presently go through them, if 
ou please, with one of the housemaids,” rejoined Mrs. Kage, 
hose tone, drawling as it was, bespoke quiet resolution. “ And 
ow about dinner? what have you ordered?” Miss Canterbury 
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was silent, from sheer amazement. “Can I see the house- 
keeper ?” 

“Mrs. Kage!” uttered the astounded Olive, “I do not under- 
stand this. ‘The dinner was fixed upon some hours ago. It 
will prove satisfactory to Mrs. Canterbury, I have no doubt. 

“ I know what my dear pet likes; and she has begged me, 
in her letter, to take care that things are comfortable for 
her.” 

“As I trust they will be found,” said the indignant Olive, 
whilst Jane stole out of the room, and Millicent bent over her 
cardboard with a heightened colour. “Should there be any 
particular dish you wish added to the dinner, I will ascertain 
whether it can be done.” 

“I will see the housekeeper myself, dear,” persisted Mrs. 
Kage, in the most gently-polite tone imaginable, “and direct 
the alterations I may think necessary.” 

A flash of Olive’s imperious temper broke out. She rose from 
her seat, not, however, lifting her voice to anger, though it was 
unmistakably firm, “I have been mistress of the house for 
many years, Mra Kage, and I believe I have been found 
capable of conducting it So tong as I remain so—which will 
only be until the coming home of Mrs Canterbury—I am in 
no need of assistance, and cannot permit interference. The’ 
dinner must be served this evening as I have ordered it.” 

“But you are shockingly rude, my dear, ùr saying this te my 
face quite ibbred.” 

“T think not. T do net wish to ba 

*T am Mis Canterbury's mother.” 

“T do not Arget i, As soon as Mrs Canterbury enters the 
house, T give up all authority to her: until she dees I cannot 
yield the smatlest portion of it, ever to you Forgive me for 
saying Tam exceedingly surprised that you should wish w” 

“Well, my dear Miss Canterbury, in showtag this obstinacy 
in regard to your mew mother I can only think you stand in 
the light of your own Raterests However let it pass: 
aay, YOu have bat an hour ef father power: X dees net a 
matter fe that short tha” 


Ative clonchedt her hand on the beautiful eNecowern 
down her passion ; Mithoear’s brow baret ag sae en T 
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1d could not help the look it bore—on Mis. Rage. That 
cy glided from the sofa. 

= And now, dears, you will ring for the upperhousemaid, I 
if visit the rooms and see what changes may be expedient.” 

“No !” spoke Olive, her temper flashing out at last. “The 

ems shall remain as they are, Mrs. Kage, until your daughter 

ters Into possession of them.” 

Olive meant what she said, and Mrs. Kage sawit. AN in 
Í minute a doubt crossed that honourable lady as to whether 
er policy had been a safe one. So intensely afraid hað she 
jemn, ever since the marriage, that perhaps her own influence 
tthe Rock might not be what she fully purposed it should bo, 
r that her daughter might find her sway curbed by the im- 
enous and powerfully-willed Miss Canterbury, that she had 
ome to the resolution of taking the bull by the horns and 
ringing her authority to bear before its time, A sentence in 
tes. Canterbury's letter, hoping things would be made comfort- 
be for her, and that her mamma must see they were—though 
-is more than probable the writer had not exactly meant n 
he way of beds and tables, and dishes for dinner—had afforded 
iiss. Kage the plea for coming up as she did. But had she 
cn quite wise in doing so? In the doubt that crossed her, 
he deemed it well to veer suddenly round to sweetness, and 
o disarm hostilities. 

= Pray forgive me, my darling Miss Canterbury, It is quite 
n anomalous position that my poor child will be placed im, 
nd I was so anxious to spare you trouble. If you do not feel 
he different arrangements as a worry, why, of course, I should 
ot wish to interfere. Caroline has a charming temper, I assure 
oa, and I feel certain you will all be very happy together,” 

“I desire nothing better than that we should, Mas, Kage,” 
daly spoke Miss Canterbury. 

Mrs. Kage, sweetly amiable, sank back on the sofa, after 
pquesting that one of the lady’s-maids might be sammoned 
O carry away her things. Placing her fan and her various 
jttles on a small stand beside her, for she never went out 
hout them, she flung some scent about and grew confidential. 
Of course, my dears, you are women of the world, At 
akg you are, my good Miss Canterbury; necessarily so from 
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your age and position. ‘Therefore I may speak without hesita- 
tion all the thoughts of my heart. To marry a man of Mr. 
Canterbury’s years was a great sacrifice for a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. It is of no good mincing the fact; some things are 
as palpable as that much-talked-of problem in Euclid about the 
ass and the bridge, which my father, Lord Gunse, was given to 
quote, But I am quite sure Caroline did not look upon the 
marriage in that light; she did not see it as a sacrifice, for she 
was in love with your father.” 

Olive made no reply. She began counting the stitches in 
her netting. 

“Adored him, I may say,” resumed Mrs. Kage, improving 
upon her tissue of falsehoods. ‘‘A-dored him, I saw it from 
almost the first. Of course I naturally thought she would be 
averse to such an offer—might probably not listen to it 
‘Now, my darling,’ I said to her one day, ‘there cannot be the 
smallest doubt what good Mr. Canterbury’s intentions are; but 
let me implore of you, don’t allow any thoughts of his wealth 
to influence you; @s-courage him if you do not like him,’ 
‘ Dearest mother,’ the innocent lamb responded, ‘it’s not his 
wealth that will influence me, but himself; I dove Mr. Canter- 
bury.’ And so, when I hear the impertinent world saying that 
my daughter’s was nothing but a marriage of interest—and that 
delightful old maid, Mr, Carlton’s sister, said it to my face only 
yesterday—the remembrance of that outspoken avowal of 
Caroline’s acts on my mind like a balm,” 

“T think your daughter could not have been quite indifferent 
to my father’s wealth,” said Olive, wishing the balm extended 
also to Mrs, Kage’s tongue. But she did not wait to prolong 
the conversation ; she left the room on the plea of seeing after 
Jane, leaving Leta as hostess, 

“Ah, my dear, your sister would not say it if she knew all,” 
said Mrs. Kage to Leta. ‘‘ Caroline had the most magnificent 
prospect offered to her of going out to be a nabob’s wife in 
India. And 4e was a young man.” 

“Indeed !” 

“She received both the offers in one day, Your father’s 
first, the other's next, He came miles and miles and miles 
to make it, ‘Give up Mr. Canterbury for Ade /* she said 
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R «Nia, nat hangi he could air me al he aeS 
simed da Bergal? “Que Teas, wy sweet lave? T replied 
ery “newer let wile gold sway yonr Deg aRetian’ Aad I 
She was meh.” 

ta had Wied her heads her calour was caing aad aA 
tae Mat this cawld be eae? Teo wel Se kaer 
it was That had come “makes and miks and miles” that 
Gay. Unconseioasty she kt his name eseae Ae — Thomas 


PlWell, yes, R was Thomas Raga, ay Qar Mis Le.” 
essed the wily lady, a Made taker back at Letas Goa 
t “I Gowt mind wing yous Dat yor maat not falk af 
main, He began to love Caroline whea we were at Late 
> 7 was afad of ù; bet—ah—some one ovanie to 
y me Of The scant then, As the months waat on, Ze went 
Moving her all the more passionately; and as son as 
Mhownht he could mary, throagh this India appalatmeant 
g offered him, he came down to ask her to go ont, Of 
she said ‘No? Mx Canterbary baing in the way, for 
she had learnt to care, you sea, Leta; and Tom Kage 
> away with a broken haart, / saw that” 
distant sound of carmagewheels was an excuse NT MAN 
His running to the window. Her face had tamed white and 
as snow in Winter, Things that had appeared strange to 
before were becoming suddenly clear, Tt was Caroline 
fee he had loved; it was Caroline his visits had boen 
aded for, not her; and Caroliae—ob, it flashed upon her 
Hoo surely—had only been fooling her in prating of his love, 
— Caroline herseli—had loved him; and Millicent felt half 
fk at the thoughts instinct revealed to her, Too well she 
orehended now the look as of death on Thomas Rages 
when they met in the privetwalk, He had then been 
ba up for the wealthy master of the Rock, Just as the 
ness of the awaking had been his then, so was it now 
ent Canterbury’s. 
sound of wheels drew nearer; the carriage came in 
its four horses prancing gaily up the park, It contained 
ay bride and bridegroom 3 and Leta in the stir escaped 
chamber. Caroline was looking charming— charming 
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as a summer rose, as Mr. Canterbury handed her out of th 
carriage, and came in with her on his proud arm, Whateve 
the young wife had found the honeymoon, dull or spiritless 
tame or more than a little wearying, Ze had thought it rapture 
She was gay enough now in meeting them; she kissed he 
mother, she kissed Olive, she kissed Jane ; she asked Neel hox 
his wrist was (for the man had had a rather serious accident t 
it just before the wedding); she nodded to John; she won, i 
fact, all hearts. 

“ But wheres Leta?” 

Ah, where was Leta? Miss Canterbury thought Leta ha 
been in the drawing-room to the last moment; Mrs. Kag 
confirmed it, saying Leta had been the one to announce thei 
arrival to her. Of course it was supposed that Leta woul 
turn-up from somewhere; and the pleased young wife went t 
her rooms. She did not see Leta until just before dinnel 
Mrs. Canterbury was turning out of her boudoir rather swiftly 
in the prettiest white-silk dress that young bride ever wore 
with an amethyst necklace on her delicate neck, and caugh 
Leta gliding swiftly by. She drew her in. 

“ Where have you been, Millicent, that you did not come t 
welcome me?” 

But ere the question could be answered, Mrs. Canterbur 
obtained a better view of the face partially turned from he: 
A white cold face, more like a face of terror than aught else 
certainly one that had a great deal of despair in it, 

“ Millicent, what is the matter?” 

Never did there exist a more straightforward, open-nature 
girl than Millicent Canterbury. One single moment of inwar 
battle with those feelings that seemed as if they had bee 
outraged, insulted, deceived ; and then she answered, lookin 
full at the surprised questioner. 

“Mrs, Canterbury, I have been thinking in my room whethe 
to speak to you, or—or to bury it all for ever,” said po 
Millicent in still tones, with pauses occasioned by her laboure 
breathing. “This moment alone with you has decided if 
You did me a great wrong. Why, when we were at Little Bay 
and after it—for months after it—why did you feed me wid 
the fable that he was in love with mẹ?—he, Thomas i 
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Durning rush of colour, fading away into a ghastly whiteness ; 
embling, terrified, glittering stare in the beautiful violet-blue 
s; but Mrs. Canterbury gave no other answer. “It was 
he loved,” continued Millicent. ‘He thought no more 
me than of the idle wind that passes. You knew it all. 
iy did you deceive me? Only this day—an hour ago—have 
eyes been opened. What-had I done that you should have 
yed upon me so cruel a joke?” 
‘I don’t know what it is you are talking of,” said Mrs. 
aterbury, recovering her self-possession. ‘I remember 
hing about Thomas Kage, or you, or Little Bay. For 
ydness’ sake don’t attack me unnecessarily, Leta.” 
3ut the tone had a hard, shrill, hysterical ring in it, proving 
w powerfully the accusation had told upon her. And she 
at back into her chamber and shut the door abruptly, leaving 
llicent standing there in her bitter pain. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE EVENING PAPER. 


oMAS KAGE sat in his chambers in the Temple. It was a 
sht afternoon in August (for the exigencies of the story 
uire us to go back for some weeks), passing rapidly on to 
ming. All the world had gone out of London except Mr. 
ge: he could not well afford a holiday, and said to himself 
t he did not want one. Seated at his table in the inner 
m, whose window overlooked the Temple Gardens and the 
2r winding past it, he was busy perusing some papers. The 
siness that had taken him to Aberton early in the spring, 
1 to which an interruption occurred, was again going on. 
was not entirely connected with his profession as a barrister, 

was a matter he had privately taken in hand to help a 
nd. The law-courts were up, Thomas Kage had little to 
and so was at liberty to give his time to this. He sat with 

head leaning on his hand, thinking that very shortly he 
uld have to go to Aberton again, unless his friend, Mr. 
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Rashburn, came up to London. He did not care to go te 
Aberton; but if he had to go, should he, or should he not 
walk over to Chilling, and see her who had played that havoc 
with his heart ? 

The traces of the conflict he had gone through since tha 
fatal June day, only two months past, but to him seeming like 
an age, might be seen in his countenance. The cheeks wer 
even thinner than before, the eyes wore a feverish light, the 
voice had an habitually-subdued tone of sadness in it; sign: 
that an accurate observer may sometimes note in one who ha: 
gone through an ordeal of silent mental suffering. Perhaps i 
was not well—well for his resolve of forgetting her—that eve 
and anon some foolish thought or proverb, such as, “ While 
there’s life there’s hope,” should dart into his mind, leaving « 
faint ray of what looked very like hope behind it. Whilst sh 
remained Caroline Kage, and unappropriated; while ther 
existed a chance—and the world is full of such chances—tha' 
he should work on to riches, it seemed not absolutely im 
possible that brightness might succeed to darkness. Passion 
ately though he had loved her, perfect as he thought her, he 
had not failed to see that she had used him cruelly; and hí 
had come up to town that June day calling her heartless. He 
rejected the offer of going to India; he set himself a task—t 
forget her. i 

But as the weeks went on, and the pain, ever racking his 
breast, became a trifle less keen, or perhaps it was only that he 
grew more inured to it, she resumed some of her old ascendenc} 
over him, and he began to find excuses for her. She had no 
rejected him ; at least, not of her own free will; her mothe 
must have forced her to it. And so, if he had to go t 
Aberton, it might be a question whether he should not go or 
to Chilling. He was beginning to yearn for another sight o 
her as few men have yearned for anything in this life. On 
fact he was very certain of: he knew he could not be mistake 
in that—she had loved him passionately, with all her heart. I 
might be—well, yes, it might—that she was suffering as he 
suffered ; and that to see him once more would bring happines: 
to her as it would to him. He looked up at the bright ray o 
sun slanting past the window, but not touching it; and some 
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at of the same brightness illumined his spirit. The London 
cks chimed out an evening hour, and Thomas Kage was 
cking on. The boy came in: one he shared with two more 
risters, both of whom had gone on the wing ; so Mr. Kage 
ild have him wholly. 
‘It’s the paper come, sir,” he said, putting the evening journal 
the table. 
Mr. Kage nodded. “You need not wait, James.” 
No need for a second dismissal. The boy said good evening 
his master, and flew off. Mr. Kage, coming to the end of 
parchment he had been looking over, thought he had done 
ugh for the day, and put the dry law documents by until 
: morrow. Taking up the newspaper, he walked to the 
dow, holding it in his hand while he looked out on the 
sy clamour and noise. 
The gardens were crowded. With the rising of the law- 
irts a week ago, and the migration of the barristers, leaving 
: Temple to emptiness and Thomas Carr Kage, the gardens 
1 been opened for a couple of hours towards sunset to the 
or little riff-raff children of London. From the close courts, 
hin a stone’s throw, they came; from the miserable haunts, 
ag near to St. Clement Danes’ fine church ; from the Seven 
als and St. Giles’s ; from the unwholesome buildings on the 
rey side, and near the river: on, on they trooped, these ill- 
ed children, making for the pleasant place in sure and swift 
ads, something like that great army of locusts, that are not 
be turned aside by man, so powerfully described in the 
yphecies of Joel. They had not long been let in; a crowd 
them : boys and girls, and wee things and babies : scarcely a 
ole garment or sound shoe amongst them—only rags and 
ters and dirt ; and with it all merry shouts and light laughter, 
t as though they had been the favoured of the land, and 
pt in cots of down with silken curtains of purple. How they 
joyed that freedom on the greensward ; leaping, tumbling, 
ling! How careful they were not to injure Mr. Broome’s 
wing chrysanthemums—for they had been warned of the 
ager ¢hat might cause to this generously-accorded privilege. 
t Mr. Kage thought they might have been contented with 
king half the noise, and felt inclined to stop his ears. 
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A crowded steamer—City men going homewards—passed 
up the Thames; one with not a dozen people on it steamec 
downwards. Some of the noisy infantile crew below rushed te 
the garden edge and shouted cheers after both of them. Ir 
clattered the boy James again; and his master, who had jus 
opened the paper, turned round. Mr. James, having lingerec 
on the stairs and landing-places with an acquaintance or two 
had been waylaid by the postman. Two letters for T. C. Can 
Kage, Esq. On the whole, young Mr. James had reason t 
like the master he chiefly served, and did not very mucl 
grudge going back into the rooms to deliver the letters. Bu 
Mr. Kage’s eye had been caught by something in the evening 
journal. He motioned to the table, and the boy left the letter: 
on it. It was a flaming paragraph, written in the true style o 
the newspaper contributor, who seems to like to expend hi: 
energies equally in recording fashionable movements and un 
fashionable murders. Zs was of a “marriage in high life.’ 
George Canterbury, of the Rock, Chilling, to Caroline, only 
child of the late Captain Alfred Kage and of the Honourable 
Mrs. Kage, and grand-daughter of the late Right Honourabk 
Augustus Lord Gunse. There was an account of the lovely 
bride’s charming attire, and of the state in which the happy 
pair departed for the Lakes, there to pass the honeymoon ; bu 
Thomas Kage read it not. After the first few words o 
announcement, telling the tale, he sat like a man turned int 
stone; the journal fallen from his hands, his white face lifted. 

Very strange to say, not a syllable of the contemplatec 
union had penetrated to London and Thomas Kage. And ye 
perhaps not so strange, if circumstances are taken into con 
sideration, When Lydia Dunn went back from the Rock ful 
of it, there lay on her heart a faint hope that even then some 
fortunate accident might happen to prevent the unseemly 
wedding; and for once her tongue was still. The Mis: 
Canterburys, in writing to Sarah Annesley, felt ashamed tc 
speak of it; time enough, they thought, when it should actually 
have taken place. Other people did not know of it; and ME 
Kage had been cautiously silent throughout. 

Anyway, it came upon Thomas Kage this evening as a blow 
At the first moment he believed it not. But the account was 
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elaborate for anything but truth. Smoothing the news- 
er, he read it again; all. So it was for Mr. Canterbury, 
sexagenarian, he had been rejected! It was for the 
ideur and riches of the Rock! Caroline’s words—spoken 
hat last memorable interview—came surging back to him; 
he carriages, the court-dresses, the jewels, the grandeur, the 
usands and thousands a-year she must gain in marrying, or 
marry at all. There could be no doubt that she had been 
iking of Mr. Canterbury. The alliance must have been 
n then arranged. A cold moisture overspread his grey 
>; and he flung up his hands to cover it, shutting out the 
ning light. 
‘God forgive her for her heartlessness, and me for my 
dulity! God help me to bear it !” 
\y! And none knew—none in this world—how much 
d of help he had ; how he was shrinking under this decisive 
w. He could not have told afterwards how long he sat 
re. Had he been a woman he might have fallen to the 
und in utter abandonment, and buried his face from even 
very light of heaven. He only sat still as a statue; never 
ving, scarcely breathing, his head and eyelids alike droop- 
; looking just as though the blow had struck him physically 
well as mentally. When he roused himself it was with a 
rer. The letters waiting on the table caught his eye. The 
‘was from Aberton, concerning the business-matter he was 
aged on; from the other, as he opened it, fell two cards, 
| together with silver cord—a fashion not obsolete in 
lling. No need to speculate whose names they bore ; and 
address was in the characterless, nearly illegible hand- 
ing of Mrs. Kage. “Mr. Canterbury.” ‘ Mrs, Canterbury.” 
mas Kage tore each card in two, and threw the pieces into 
waste-paper basket. 
‘wilight was falling on the earth when he went out. The 
a and the noise were no longer heard; the disorderly crew 
dispersed, leaving their traces behind them. As Thomas 
xe turned into the garden, a thought came across his mind, 
he midst of its confusion, that if the power lay with him he 
id banish this untidy crew; but the next moment he 
embered the boon it was to the poor things, and regretted 
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the thought. He wandered on by the path to the foot of th 
garden, and there sat down with his pain. The sunny dayligh 
had turned into a grey evening; the air seemed heavy, thi 
skies were leaden—all a type of his own bruised and wear 
heart. The recollection of his last interview with his mothe 
flashed into his mind. ‘ Pain, toil, sorrow, whatever troubl 
may be deemed necessary for you—you will not fail,” Lad 
Kage had said. “You will bear up bravely, looking to th 
end.” And his even had been that he would bear: “Yes 
God helping me.’ 

A light in the leaden sky drew his attention upwards. Th 
clouds oa parted, giving glimpses of a golden flood ; the youn 
moon showed herself for a moment. It actually seemed a typ 
to Thomas Kage that the help he had wished for was surel: 
there ; always waiting for any moment when necessity shoul 
call for it. He thought, perhaps fancifully, that his mothe 
might be looking down upon him—as she herself had said it 
dying she should do, and drawn her comfort from the imaginativ 
picture. Did she see all his heart-sick pain? Could he 
influence, reminding him of his undertaking to struggle man 
fully, reach him here? He surely believed it might. Bendin; 
his forehead in his hand, he thought and thought ; makin; 
good resolves to bear up, and to strive from that moment t 
put from him resolutely all remembrance of the love that ha 
formed his day-dream. Henceforth, being helped, he would bi 
more energetic in all life’s duties ; bearing his cross in silence 
looking not for reward here ; and so forget that anything, bu 
working on patiently for the better end, had ever been hopec 
for. 
He rose up then, left the solitary garden, and bent his step 
westward, disregarding cabs and omnibuses and any othe 
modes of conveyance that might present themselves. Wher 
the mind is racked with trouble, walking is the most acceptable 
His dinner might be waiting at home, but he could not take it 
Old Dorothy would only have it put away, and think busines: 
detained him. In passing through Paradise Square, for he tool 
the longest way home he could find, he saw Mrs. Dunn’ 
carriage standing at her door. That lady, going abroad t 
some evening party, came swiftly out of her house at the same 
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ment, the lappets of her jaunty widow’s cap stirring gently 
aind her 

“ Is it you, Mr. Kage? How are you?” 

“Thank you,” was all he answered. “ Are you well?” 

‘As well as that disgraceful news from home will allow me 
be,” said Mrs. Dunn tartly, drawing him a few steps farther 
on the broad white pavement, that her servants, waiting with 
: Carriage, might not hear the complaint. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Kage, 
epeat the word deliberately—disgraceful.” 

‘ You allude to—— ” 

‘To my father’s marriage,” she interrupted, speaking what 
had hesitated to do. ‘ You have heard of it, of course?” 
‘Some cards came to me this afternoon.” 

‘ Cards !” wrathfully repeated Mrs. Dunn. ‘ That woman, 
mother, has had the face to send some to me. She’d 

iter have sent a caricature of two fools’ heads instead. How 

g have you known of it, Mr. Kage?” 

“I never had the slightest suspicion that such an event was 
contemplation.” 

‘That it was possible, you might say. No; there has been 

ft at work, and the thing was kept quiet. “My father was a 
l, the women were rogues. I cannot help speaking my 
id of them, although they are your relatives.” 

‘Were you not made acquainted with it?” 

‘I found it out,” said Mrs. Dunn. “When I went home 
June, I had not been many hours in the house before my 
picions were aroused. I saw the game Mrs. Kage and her 
ighter were playing ; I saw that it must have been going on 
some time. Every possible wile were they exercising to 
rap my father.” 

‘Surely not Caroline?” he interrupted. “It must have 
n solely her mother.” 

‘Caroline was the worst of the two,” answered plain-speaking 

+, Dunn. “‘If her mother planned, she executed. I never 
a girl go more warily to work. I watched for some days, 
made myself sure before I said a word. ‘They little sus- 
ted I was looking on at the cards ; and I saw the hands of 
a, and how they played them. Had Caroline Kage’s heart 
n engaged in the contest—though even to say such a thing 
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seems unpardonably absurd—had she been seeking to entrap 
the most desirable young fellow living, she could not have put 
forth her fascinations with more subtle skill.” 

“T could not have supposed her capable of it,” he murmured. 

“I dare say not,” and Mrs. Dunn’s voice took a slightly 
sarcastic tone. ‘Some of them thought her an angel: perhaps 
you did.” 

A bright flush, visible enough had they been standing to face the 
gas-lamp at the corner, dyed his brow; but he did not answer. 

“She is a pretty child outwardly, while inwardly she is 
almost as crafty as her mother; and that’s saying a good deal,” 
avowed Mrs. Dunn, continuing to pace the pavement in perfect 
independence of all gazers. ‘‘When I disclosed to my sisters 
the play I saw going on, they were petrified—once they could 
be got to believe it might be true. Nothing could be done, it 
was too late; during that very hour that I was speaking to 
them, my father proposed to the girl, and the wedding was 
fixed. I came away from the Rock, refusing the countenance 
to affairs that my presence there might tacitly have given. 
You, amidst others, no doubt ae that my anticipated 
visit there turned out so short a one.’ 

- “T remember,” he murmured. 

“ I never opened my lips to a living soul. It was possible, 
I thought, that some fortunate accident might intervene to 
prevent the wedding ; and I was, besides, too grieved to speak. 
My sisters said nothing in their letters, and I hoped it was 
done away with—that my father had come to his senses, or 
Caroline Kage to hers. When those miserable cards arrived 
to-day, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury,’ I wished I was near enough 
to fling them back in Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury’s faces, and tell 
them what I thought.” 

Mr. Kage remembered where he had flung his. 

“I shall tell it to Mrs. Kage some time, if I don’t to them. 
One of these days she and I may be face to face again; and 7 
am at liberty to speak, you know, Mr. Kage. Having a home 
of my own, I feel free to do so, just as one might who is inde- 
pendent of the family. Yes, yes, Madam Kage ; you no doubt 
think you have accomplished a great thing; but it may not turn 
out to be altogether for Miss Caroline’s good.” 
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“I should scarcely think it can,” he said in a low tone, 
caking the sentiments that kept beating upon his heart. 
“Think !” retorted Mrs. Dunn. ‘No match ever made in 
s world was more incongruous. My father is turned sixty ; 
e is not twenty—what can they expect?” 

‘Very true.” 

“Have you reflected on what it must be for my sisters?” 
ispered Mrs. Dunn, as they drew slowly towards the carriage ; 
d for once her tone told of pain. ‘Olive has been mistress 
the Rock for twelve years, and my father brings home a 
stress to put over her head,—a girl younger in years than 
illicent. Do you know what I think, Mr. Kage?” 

“cc No.” } 

“ I will tell you, then; and, mind, some instinct whispers me 
ut I amright. When a girl can thrust herself in this unseemly 
inner between a father and his children’s home, she may look 
t for punishment instead of happiness.” 

The carriage drove off, leaving him standing, Mrs. Dunn 
wing her silent adieu from its window. It seemed to him 
it there were to be nothing but encounters that night ; for as 
turned into Paradise Terrace, not caring where he walked, he 
ot Miss Annesley. The servant in attendance on her went 
ward to Mrs. Annesley’s door. “I have been spending an 
ur with Mrs. Garston,” she explained. “Have you—have 
u heard the news from Chilling ?” 

He simply nodded in answer, his pale face turned itself a 
‘le from her. 

“ When Leta’s letter reached me to-day, I sat thunderstruck. 
1, Mr. Kage, how unsuitable it is! Mrs. Garston has been 
ighing over it all the evening, and saying hard truths.” 

“cc Ay e 

“To me it seems an unholy marriage ; a terrible thing.” 

“ Does it?” 

Does it? His lips could not frame a better answer; these 
t few minutes had been trying him to the very uttermost. 
ght flashed on Sarah Annesley. Had she never seen or sus- 
cted before, the strangely-wan countenance, the passively- 
nstrained tone, might have told her the secret. 

“Forgive me, oh, forgive me, Mr. Kage!” she said in a 
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flutter of agitation. “I—I did think you cared for her; I 
fancied it all that time back at Little Bay. Take comfort. If 
she knew it—and I am sure she did—she could not be worthy 
of you. All may be for the best.” 

Wringing his hand, she turned indoors, as if not caring to 
look at him after her avowal. Thomas Kage walked on down 
the terrace, which was a long one. His sister, Mrs. Lowther, 
lived at the last house in it. A servant was standing at the 
open door. 

“ How are the children to-night?” he stopped to ask. 

“Very ill, sir. Theres a change for the worse in Master 
Fairfax, and Ann has just run round for Dr. Tyndal.” 

Thomas Kage turned in. The sitting-rooms were empty, and 
he went on upstairs to the nursery. The children were ill with 
scarlatina ; and Mr. Lowther was in Belgium, superintending 
the construction of a railroad. Walking about the room was 
the nurse, singing softly to the baby in her arms. 

“ Hush-sh-sh! he’s all but off,” cried she hastily, hearing 
some one enter, and supposing it to be one of her fellow- 
servants. “And I’m sure I don’t want him woke up again, for 
I’m tired enough as it is.” 

“ What is amiss, nurse?” he whispered. 

The young woman turned round. “Oh, sir, I beg your 
pardon. Master Fairfax is very ill to-night, sir; he’s quite | 
delirious, and my mistress is afraid. Not but what I think it 
may be only just the turn of the disorder, when it’s sure to 
seem at its worst.” 

Some one pushed open an inner door, saw who was there, 
and came forward. It was Mrs. Lowther. She had a nice 
face, in spite of its plain features ; it was a little careworn, and 
she looked her full age, six-and-thirty, Her flaxen hair was put” 
carelessly back ; her gown, a black-and-white muslin, had plenty 
of creases in it; just now she was too busy helping to nurse the, 
sick children to be particular about attire. 

“I am sorry for this, Charlotte. One of them is worse, I 
hear.” 

“ I think he is dying,” she said in a weary, still tone. ‘It’s 
Fairfax. But are you not afraid of being up here, Thomas? 
You may catch the fever.” i 
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“ I afraid of catching a children’s fever!” he lightly answered. 
There’s no fear. But I hope you are mistaken as to his 
nger, Where is he?” 

Mrs. Lowther passed into the children’s room. In one of 
> small beds lay a boy of ten. His grey eyes had a strange 
ghtness in them ; his cheeks were crimson. Throwing his 
aud about the bed one moment, quite still the next; now he 
uld seem to be falling into a doze, and now would wake up, 
nbling wildly. 

“Poor little fellow!” exclaimed Thomas Kage. 

Young Master Lowther was as mischievous a gentleman in 
linary as could be found within the precincts of west London. 
> lay disabled now. His mother stood looking on in tears. 
“Do you know me, my boy ?” gently asked Mr. Kage, taking 
little hot hand. It was snatched away petulantly. 

“You shan’t do it, then, you fellows! I’m not Faxy; I tell 
1 Pm not!” He was rambling amidst his schoolmates, with 
> great school grievance tormenting him. The boys had 
en to call him “ Faxy,” which was particularly objectionable 
Master Fairfax. The more he showed his dislike of it 
aking now of the past), the more they had shouted it. 
Thomas Kage bent his lips, with their soothing tones, close 
the troubled, restless ear. 

“Tt is Fairfax—Fairfax. There! Fairfax.” 

“I am sure he’s dying, Thomas,” spoke Mrs. Lowther. 
ind Robert abroad !” 

He took her hand and made her sit down, and waited a 
nute whilst she gave way to her tears. The boy was quiet 
in. 

“Charlotte, you are very tired.” 

“Very—very. It is two nights since I was in bed.” 

“ And, being so tired, your spirits are naturally depressed, so 
t things wear their worst aspect to you,” he calmly resumed. 
have had some experience in illness, and do not think he 
n the danger you imagine. Children seem dying one minute 
l are running about the next.” 

“He is very ill, Thomas ; there cannot be a question of that. 
is Robert’s being away that makes me more fearful. I shall 
graph for him as soon as the doctor has been.” 
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“What have you taken to-day?” he asked, seeing how ex- 
hausted she appeared. 

“ Some tea.” 

“Tea! Nothing better than tea?” 

« With all the children ill, except baby, and Fairfax lying 
like this, how can I find time for regular meals? I had some 
toast with the tea.” 

“It is the very time when you ought to be careful to keep 
up your strength, Charlotte. If my mother were here still, she 
would tell you so.” 

Mrs. Lowther burst into a flood of tears. Overcome with 
fatigue, fear, anxiety, and no doubt want of sustenance, a word 
was sufficient to try her. “Oh, Thomas, don’t make me more 
unhappy by recalling her. If she were here still, I should hava 
something to lean on.’ 

He went downstairs, saying nothing ; found some sherry, hadi 
an egg beaten up in it, and carried it back to her. Charlotte 
took it, and gazed at him through her blinding tears, 

“You put me more and more in mind of her every day, 
Thomas. Not in looks—they say, you know, that you are 
more like our dead father, whom you cannot remember, and 
I only slightly—but in thoughtful care for others.” 

Dr. Tyndal came in as Charlotte was speaking. She drank 
her pleasant dose at a draught, and stood with her brother and 
the physician round the boy’s bed. Fairfax was rambling again, 
The doctor said very little, except that he hoped and thought 
the lad would be better in the morning. He suggested one or 
two slight remedies, and gave him, with his own hands, a tea 
spoonful of the medicine. Mrs. Lowther intimated that she! 
was about to telegraph to Belgium for her husband. 

“You will go to the office and send the message for me, 
won't you, Thomas?” she said. 

Mr. Kage nodded his head in the affirmative, and went down | 
with the man of medicine. 

“ Don’t telegraph!” cried the doctor, emphatically, drawing; 
Thomas Kage into a room only lighted by the street-lamps. 
“Poor Lowther is up to his eyes in work over there; he won't 
thank even his wife for disturbing him needlessly. Before to- 
morrow morning there'll be a change of some sort. If, as I 
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lieve, the boy shall then be out of danger, there will be no 
ed of him; if it’s the other change, time enough to summon 
m then.” 

“Tt is your true opinion—that the boy will get over it?” 
“Tt is, A great deal depends upon the care and nursing he 
ts for the next twelve hours. His mother and the nurse are 
ree-parts worn out.” 

“I intend to sit up with him.” 

“ All right. You heard my directions ?” 

“Distinctly. I understand.” 

The doctor departed, and Thomas Kage went up again. He 
ld Charlotte what he intended to do—sit up with the boy, 
d, if God so willed, bring him through it. But for her dis- 
2ss, she would have laughed at the idea of his turning nurse. 
e carried his point, however. Charlotte and the maid lay 
wn for their needed rest, and Thomas Kage took charge of 
e patient. He had leisure to ¢Azwk in that long night-watch. 
ot at first ; all his attention and care were needed for hours. 
; four o’clock in the morning the lad fell asleep, and Thomas 
ew he was saved; and that the need for sending for Mr. 
ywther was over. As he sat back in the easy-chair afterwards, 
ll as a mouse, a gleam of sunshine came in to illumine his 
art. Every hope of happiness for himself seemed over ; but 
2 might yet have pleasant work for him in unselfishly helping 
3 fellow-wayfarers. 

“ And that, after all, must be the true way to attain to the 
ad,” mused Thomas Kage. “Only through tribulation can 
> forget self, and enter its narrow path. Iam glad I came in 
res 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE, 


TE rejoicings at the christening of an heir to the goodly estate 
the Rock were beginning to die away in neighbouring ears. 
ie bonfires were burnt out, the ashes of the fireworks scattered 
the far winds, the tenants and labourers had digested the 
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dinner and the drink, and things had quietly settled down again. 

Such rejoicings ! both indoors and out: and all because a poor 

little infant had come into this world of trouble. Legally 
speaking, he was not born the heir, for the estate was not 
entailed, and Mr. Canterbury, its owner, could bequeath it to. 
whom he would. Little danger, though, that he would leave it 
away from this child of his old age. No urchin, playing at 
soldiers in a sword and feather bought at the fair, was ever half 
so vain-glorious as was Mr. Canterbury over this new baby. | 

The child was born on the 18th of August, which had also 
been, rather singularly, his mother’s wedding-day twelve months 
before. Only one short twelvemonth! and yet strange changes 
had taken place in it. The Miss Canterburys had quitted the 
Rock, and Mrs. Kage spent so much of her time there, that it 
might almost be said she had made it her home. 

Lydia Dunn’s prophecy—that her sisters would be driven 
from their home by its new mistress—had turned out to be 
a true one; and that lady of strong common sense .would have 
been full of self-gratulation accordingly, but for the indignant 
pity that was burning her to her fingers’ ends. 

Young Mrs. Canterbury, indulged to folly by her husband, 
had commenced her sway at her new home as if she thought 
the world was made exclusively for her. At first—quite at first | 
—she seemed inclined to be pleasant, and to consider others | 
as well as herself; but she speedily fell into the mistake, that | 
some, in a similaf position, had made before her—that of | 
seeking to bend every one by whom she was surrounded to her! 
own sovereign and capricious will. It is possible that shé. 
might not have tried to break the peace of the Miss Canterburys, 
but for the secret urging of her mother. Nay, it is not too! 
much to say that Caroline might have been sufficiently well 
disposed towards them, might have allowed them to be happy 
in their father’s home in her indifferent, thoughtless tempera- i 
ment, but for the secret promptings of Mrs. Kage. She wanted 
them out of it. 

The young ladies bore in silence as long as they could. 
They wished to bear, and to be considerate to their father’s _ 
wife, yielding to her all proper deference. But when it came 
to opposing their will and petty galling tyranny, to tacit but 
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y palpable insult, then Olive turned. Not in the same 
rit, but grandly and loftily, essaying to bring reasoning and 
m remonstrance to bear upon the matter. Young Mrs. 
nterbury resented it, and unpleasantness ensued. Mrs. 
ge, like an amiable fox, stepped in to heal the breach, and 
de it ten times wider. 
[t was impossible but that Olive should detect the motive of 
this—to drive them from the Rock, so that it might be left 
irely free for Mrs. Canterbury and her mother. She appealed 
Mr. Canterbury. There was appealing and counter-appeal- 
That gentleman threw the whole blame back on his 
ighters. He was quite honest in doing it, for he could only 
ieve them to be in fault. Had an angel whispered to him 
t his wife could be wrong, he would have disbelieved it. 
h his new idol by his side in all her beauty, and the Honour- 
2 Mrs. Kage whispering insidious suspicions into his ear 
ry other hour in the day, how could it be otherwise? Ere 
‘istmas had well turned, the ill-fated young ladies could bear 
10 longer, and were compelled to acknowledge themselves 
ven from their childhood’s home, to find refuge elsewhere. 
vas arranged that they should remove to a pretty house on 
estate called Thornhedge Villa: Mr. Canterbury setting 
m up with all things he thought necessary, including a 
iage, and covenanting to allow them fifteen hundred a-year. 
assumed that it would be only a temporary separation ; that 
would soon “make it up” with his wife and return to the 
k. “Oh, of course, dear sir, nothing but temporary ; they 
speedily come to their senses,” said Mrs. Kage, gently 
liescent. 
nd so, on a cold, bitter day in February, when the icicles 
z from the trees, and snow was falling, George Canterbury’s 
shters went out of their luxurious home, to take possession 
ie comparatively humble dwelling, Thornhedge Villa. 
ne great feature in the programme of young Mrs. Canter- 
| ’s visions had to be dispensed with—the season in London, 
i ardently she had anticipated it, none save herself could 
| The presentation at Court, with its attendant outlet for 
fied vanity—the opera-box, the balls, the park, the thou- 
-and-one features of aristocratic London life—had all to 
i seorge Canterbuty’s Will. 10 
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be postponed to another year. Ere the time fixed for removing 
thither—April—Caroline had fallen into so weak and suffering 
a state of health, that she herself was not the last to know and 
say she could not stir from the Rock. George Canterbury, 
while bewailing the fact in great anxiety, felt nevertheless quite 
aglow with pride and hope, in his consciousness that it was 
within the range of probability an heir would in course of 
time be born to him. ‘The neighbours for miles round hoped 
the anticipated-heir would turn out a girl ; for they were brimful 
of sympathy for the wrongs of George Canterbury’s daughters. 

And so the time went on to August, and on the 18th of that 
month doubts and fears were solved by the little child’s birth— 
a boy. 

But the year, apart from their sorrow, had not been altogether 
destitute of event for the Miss Canterburys, Jane was 


bine between her and Mr. Rufort, the new Rector of Chilling. - | 


Just before Christmas he had made formal proposals for her t 
Mr. Canterbury, and been accepted. His father, Lord Rufort, 
offered no objection to the match; but he privately told his 
son he ought to have done much better in point of family, 
Austin laughed. His reverence for “family ” was not so great 
as his father’s ; and the stern old lord condescended to say that 
Miss Jane Canterbury’s wealth would in a great degree atone 
for the other deficiency. | 
It was a fine night in the beginning of October. The | 
rejoicings at the birth of the heir had died away, as already 4 
said, and Chilling was quiet again. Mr. Rufort was spend: j 
ing the evening with the Miss Canterburys at Thornhedge | 
Villa ; which, in point of fact, was nothing unusual, They | 
had drawn away from the lights to collect round the large | 
French window of the drawing-room ; it opened to the sloping 
lawn, with its beds of geraniums and other sweet autumny 
flowers. The night was very beautiful—calm, still, and 
clear: the hunters moon shone brightly in the heavens. It 
was growing time for Mr. Rufort to depart. They had had 
some music, had talked of various subjects of interest, gossip į 
and else, and so the evening had rapidly passed. Only that 
day week they had been at the Rock, at the christening of the 
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e baby boy. A fearfully grand affair, that christening. Mr. 
fort, as Rector of Chilling, had only assisted at it; nobody 
i than a bishop was allowed to perform the ceremony. In 
tting the Rock as their residence, the Miss Canterburys— 
tle, right-minded ladies—had not brought matters to a 
ture. Amicable relations existed, so to say, still, at which 
Honourable Mrs. Kage looked on with a green, wary, 
ous eye. Only this very afternoon, Mrs. Canterbury’s 
iage had stopped at Thornhedge Villa, and Mrs. Canter- 
y herself, lovely and more blooming than ever, had come in 
pay a visit. One fact the young ladies could not help 
icing : that they were not encouraged to go to the Rock at 
. If invited on any chance state occasion, well and good ; 
otherwise they were not expected at it. Ah, they had a 
ut deal to bear! But the evening was over; Mr. Rufort 
Id not linger, and shook hands with them. 
‘I may as well go out this way,” he observed, opening the 
f-window. 
‘But your hat,” said Miss Canterbury. ‘‘ Ring, Millicent.” 
‘Do not ring; I have it here,” he interposed, taking from 
pocket a cloth cap, doubled into a small compass. “There,” 
| he, exhibiting it on his hand for their inspection; “what 
you think of it? I call it my weather-cap. If I am fetched 
at night, I put on this, tie it over my ears, and so defy wind 
rain,” 

You had no wind or rain to-night,” remarked Millicent. 
No; but in coming out I could not find my hat. It isa 
ng of mine, that of losing my things in all corners of the 
se. I sadly want some one to keep me in order,” he added, 
dng at Jane. 

Some men never can be kept in order,” interposed Milli- 
t rather saucily, with a touch of her old light spirit, which, 
a some cause or other, had been sadly heavy for a long 
le. 

I am not one of those,” laughingly replied Mr. Rufort. 
ell, good night. Jane, you may as well come as far as the 
with me.” 

ine glanced at Olive as she would have glanced to a mother ; 
; Canterbury had been regarded by the others almost in 
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the light of one. Mr. Rufort held the glass-door wide for her, 
and she stepped on to the gravel-path; he then closed the 
window, and held out his arm. Jane finished tying her pocket- 
handkerchief round her throat, and took it. He walked bare- 
headed. l 

“Put on your cap, Austin.” 

“ All in good time,” he replied. 

* You will take cold.” 

“Cold, Jane! A clergyman is not fit for his work if he 
cannot stand for an hour with his head uncovered in bad 
weather—and to-night is fine. If you saw the model of a guy 
this elegant cap makes of me and my beauty, you might take it 
in your head to reject me.” 

Jane smiled ; her own quiet, confiding smile: and Mr. Rufort 
looked at her, and drew her arm closer against his side. 

“ Jane, I had a selfish motive in bringing you out with me, 
It was to tell you that the Rectory wants a mistress, and the 
parish wants a mistress, and I want a wife. We cannot get 
along as we are.” 

“Mr. Annesley had no——™” wife, Jane was going to say, 
but stopped herself ere the word fell. ‘The Rectory and the 
parish had no mistress in his time,” she resumed, framing her 
answer more to her satisfaction, “and he got along, Austin.” 

“After a fashion: a miserable fashion it must have been. 
That’s one reason why things have fallen into their present 
state. Z don’t mean to let them be without one long.” 

Like the arguments of a great many more people, Mr. | 
Rufort’s, strictly examined, would not have held water. If the 
late Rector had not (for many years at least) had a wife, the 
Rectory and the parish had had in his daughter an efficient | 
mistress. Mr. Rufort, so far, was only speaking in jest, as| 
Jane knew. 

“ Here we are at the gate,” she said. “And now I must g 
back, or Olive will be calling to me. She is watching me from 
the window, I am sure, to see that I don’t linger.” 

“Not she. She knows you are safe with me.” 

“Oh, certainly; but she is always fancying we shall take 
cold.” 

“You take cold? I declare I forgot that. I beg youry 
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ardon for my thoughtlessness, Jane. Well, then, I will not 
sep you now, but I shall speak further to-morrow.” 

He threw his arm round her waist with a quick movement, 
1d drew her behind the shrubbery which skirted the gate, so 
at they were hidden from the house. And there he imprinted 
ss after kiss upon her unresisting face. 

“Oh, my goodness!” groans the fastidious reader. “A 
ergyman |” 

Well, of course it was grievously improper. But, as it did 
ippen, where’s the use of hypocritically concealing it? 

“ Jane, my darling,” he murmured, “I must have you at the 
ectory before Christmas. Think it over.” 

© As you will,” she softly answered. 

With the last kiss Mr, Rufort opened the gate, swung through 
and took the path that led to the Rectory. Jane stood a 
oment to watch him. She saw him put on his “guy of a 
p ;” saw him turn and nod to her in the moonlight: and she 
asped her hands together with a movement of happy thank- 
Iness, thinking how very much she loved him. Olive, anxious 
1 the score of the night-air, for she did not fancy Jane was 
ticularly strong, tapped at the window, and the young lady 
n in. 

The following afternoon, as the Miss Canterburys were 
ossing the Rock-field, as it was called, on their way home, 
ey saw Mr. Rufort at a distance. He turned to meet them; 
it his step seemed slow and weary ; his face wore a vexed, 
ave look. Millicent noticed it. 

“He has been annoyed with some parish business or other,” 
rmised Olive; “though it must be more than a trifle to affect 
r. Rufort. I must say, Jane, you will have a good-tempered 
isband. If Austin has no other excellent quality, he has 
at of a sweet temper.” 

“ I think he has a great many others,” returned Jane in her 
iet way. And Olive laughed. 

Mr. Rufort came up. After a minute spent in greeting, he 
uched Jane, and caused her to slacken her pace. Miss 
interbury and Millicent walked on. “ Jane,” said he, when 
ə distance between them had increased, “what is this barrier 
at has come, or is coming, between us?” 
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Jane Canterbury looked at him for a few moments in silent 
surprise. His face was pale; he was evidently agitated. “I 
do not know what you are speaking of, Austin,” she said at 
length. 

“ My father rode over to-day, and told me, manent any 
preparation or circumlocution, that things must be at an end 
between us. And when I asked him what he meant, and where- 
fore it was to be, he said I might ask that of Mr. Canterbury, 
Have you heard anything ?” 

“Nothing,” said Jane—“ nothing.” And her look of con- 
sternation too plainly indicated that she had not. “ But did 
Lord Rufort give you no further explanation ?” 

“I could get nothing else from him. He was in that in- 
accessible humour of his, which is a sure indication that some- 
thing has gone wrong. He did not get off his horse. Mrs, 
Kage, who in passing had stepped inside the Rectory-gate to 
look at my autumn flowers, was with me in the garden when 
he rode up. He made a sign to me with his whip, and I went - 
out. The groom had drawn up close behind, and my father, 
seeing this, said, ‘ Ride on, sir,’ and of course Richard rode on. 
I knew by the sharp tone all was not smooth; and then he 
told me what I have said to you, just in so many words.” 

Jane’s heart was beating. 

“ What was it he meant about my father?” 

“I asked an explanation. He seemed too angry, or too— 
if I may use the word—too lofty to give it; and said I had 
best inquire that of Mr. Canterbury. ‘Or of the neighbour- 
hood either, for it is no secret,’ he added, as he rode off, barely 
lifting his hat to Mrs. Kage, who had come to the gate.” 

“Papa was with us this morning,” observed Jane. “He 
appeared just the same as usual, and did not hint at anything 
being amiss ; indeed, he was joking with me, and asked when 
I meant to take up my residence at the Rectory. Do you 
think there can be any mistake—any misapprehension on Lord 
Rufort’s part?” 

“ Misapprehension of what?” debated Mr. Rufort, standing 
still as he asked the question. 

She could not say; she could not imagine what, any more 
than he, Both were completely at sea. One fact was indis- 
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itable—that Lord Rufort, sedate, sure, cautious, was the last 
an in the world to take up a mistaken notion, no matter what 
might relate to. That some trouble or other had arisen, 
ey felt very certain; and a miserable sense of discomfort 
ok possession of both. Mr. Rufort was the first to speak. 
“Whatsoever it may be, Jane, let us prepare to meet it,” he 
ipressively said, laying his hand upon her arm, and gazing 
to her eyes. “We are no longer children, and may not be 
alt with as such. To fly in the face of parental authority 
d marry in defiance of it, is what, with our professed feelings 
d principles, we could neither of us do; but on the other 
nd, no father, whether yours or mine, can be justified in 
tempting to separate us. Therefore, should a storm be 
sting over our heads, we will wait with what patience we 
vy until it is weathered, implicitly trusting in each other’s 
th, secure in each other’s love. Do you understand me, my 
arest? ” 

“Ves,” she sighed; “and I think you are right, Austin. I 
omise to be guided by you in all things. I know you will 
t lead me wrong.” 

He took her hand and clasped it. They were in the open 
ld, or he might have taken something else. ‘ Then we rest 
cure in mutual faith and truth,” he said, as they began to 
lk on. ‘ Whatsoever shall betide, you are still mine: re- 
ember that, Jane.” 

Olive and Millicent had stopped, and were looking back. 
ive thought they seemed agitated, and she wondered : the 
Im, easy-mannered minister, the sensible, tranquil Jane. 
uld anything be wrong ? 

“Walk on and wait at the stile,” said Miss Canterbury to 
ilicent, whom she was a little apt to consider a child still. 
id so Millicent went on, and Olive took a few steps back- 
rds to meet them. 

“Ts anything amiss, Mr. Rufort ?” 

‘ Austin, let us tell Olive,” was Jane’s hurried whisper. 

“ Of course,” he answered. ‘I intended to do so.” 

Olive listened to his explanation, and smiled a little as she 
l so. In her way she was every whit as lofty as Lord Rufort, 
mind and manner too. That anything could be supposed 
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to happen sufficient to separate Jane and Austin Rufort, short 
of their own free will, she looked upon in the light of a simple 
absurdity. Mistakes, misapprehensions, were common enough 
in the world, she observed ; this must be one of them. 

“Not the least intelligible part of the whole is, that my 
father should have said it was no secret in the neighbourhood,” 
observed Mr. Rufort. 

“ Yes, that certainly sounds a little curious,” assented Olive. 

“The most feasible construction I can put upon it is, that 
his lordship and Mr. Canterbury may have had some quarrel,” 
continued Mr. Rufort. ‘Though how my father can construe 
that into a reason for my giving up Jane, I cannot conceive. 
He is not an unjust man.” 

“ I feel thoroughly sure that when we saw papa this morning, 
he had had no quarrel whatever with Lord Rufort,” replied 
Olive; “and I feel almost as sure that they have not met since. 
Papa left us before one o’clock to go home to an early luncheon, 
for he and Mrs. Canterbury were going out afterwards to pay 
some visit; and we saw the carriage drive by with them.” 

“ They cannot have met Lord Rufort, and—and—had any 
disagreement then ?” hesitated Jane. 

“ Nonsense, Jane,” reproved Olive; “they would not dis- 
pute in the presence of Mrs. Canterbury. To suppose either 
of them likely to dispute, under any circumstances, seems to 
me excessively improbable. Who is it that Leta is talking to 
over the stile so eagerly >—Oh, Mr. Carlton?” 

“Ts it Carlton?” cried the Rector. “ They are discussing 
the world’s private affairs, then, for he hears all the gossip and 
can keep nothing in. But I must leave you for the present, 
Miss Canterbury. I shall see you to-night.—Good-bye, Jane.” 

He struck across the field, and they walked on leisurely 
towards the stile. Millicent turned, and ran back to meet 
them in haste and unmistakable excitement. 

“What is it, Leta?” asked Miss Canterbury. 

“ Oh, Olive!” was the reply, and Millicent was breathless as 
she spoke it, “I don’t fully understand what it is. Mr. Carlton 
has been telling me something about papa.” 

“ What has he been telling you?” 

Millicent entered on the tale as succinctly as her agitation 
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‘mitted her. Between that, and her own imperfect know- 
lge, it was not made very clear. It appeared that as she 
ched the stile, when sent forward by Olive, their old friend, 
-. Carlton of Chilling Hall, was passing down the road in his 
ny-gig. Seeing Millicent, he stopped, got out, and went up 
her. 

“ My dear,” he began, without greeting or circumlocution, 
ell your sisters that I have refused to act, for I will never 
ve a hand in robbing them or you.” 

“In robbing us, Mr. Carlton!” was Leta’s surprised re- 
nder. 

“To give your patrimony to others and turn you out penni- 
s is a robbery, and nothing less,” continued Mr. Carlton. 
Therefore I have informed my old friend Canterbury that he 
ist get some one else to help him in his injustice, for I 
nt. Tell your sisters this, my dear; and tell them that if 
>y should be stripped of their rights, they shall come to the 
ull and be my daughters.” 

This was what had passed ; and what Millicent now repeated 
her sisters nearly word for word. 

‘Was this all?” asked Olive, as the recital ceased. 

“All,” said Millicent. ‘Mr. Carlton had to run on to the 
ny, which would not stand, and I came to you. What can 
mean, Olive? Does Mrs. Canterbury wish papa to take 
m us the income he allows us, and turn us from Thornhedge 
lla, as she did—for it was her doing—from the Rock?” 
No,” answered Miss Canterbury, drawing her head up in 
: haughty way, “papa will not allow her to go so far as that, 
hink. The world must have got hold of some preposterous 
j improbable invention, and poor Mr. Carlton has heard it. 
: takes in everything, whether true or false. Why, Millicent, 
1 could have contradicted it on the spot. Was not papa 
h us this morning, kind as ever?” 

‘This is what has reached the ears of Lord Rufort, then,” 
sarked Jane. 

‘No doubt. Lord Rufort is known to be a gold-worshipper, 
| Austin’s living is small. How can so improbable a tale 
je arisen ?” 

When they reached the stile, the first object visible was Mr. 
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Carlton, standing by his pony-gig a short way down the road. 
Something was amiss with the harness, and he was setting it to 
rights. ‘Mr. Carlton, where did you pick up that sublime 
information ?” inquired Olive, walking up to him. 

“What information ?” asked he, busy with his straps and 
buckles. 

“That we are to be consigned to the union to-morrow, and 
our house and furniture sold to the highest bidder, plate 
included ?” she said, with good-humoured sarcasm. 

“Did Leta tell you that?” 

“ Something equivalent to it,” laughed Olive. 

“She did, did she? A young goose! I perceive you have 
kept it from her: I saw she did not understand me; so I laid 
the blame on my pony, poor quiet creature, and flew away 
from her, without saying more. Miss Olive, I am truly sorry ; 
this infatuation of your father’s has given me a sleepless night. 
Had I ever supposed this was to be the upshot, I’d have seen 
Mrs. Kage hanged before consenting to stand father-in-church 
at the wedding.” 

Olive felt herself in the dark. And it was not a pleasant 
darkness by any means. ‘ Will you please inform me what 
there is to be sorry for, Mr. Carlton, and what is the nature of 
my father’s ‘infatuation’? Theres many a foolish tale con- 
cocted in the village club-room.” 

Mr. Carlton turned from his harness to gaze at her. He 
was a genial-looking man, with a ruddy countenance, silver 
hair, and dark, pleasant eyes. “Are you asking me this 
seriously, Olive? Or are you carrying on a jest with me ?” 

“ Nay,” said Olive, “are you carrying on a jest with us? Is 
there, or is there not, anything to tell? Papa was with us this ' 
morning ; he hinted at nothing; he was as kind and talkative 
as usual,” 

“Then you don’t know it?” cried Mr. Carlton in amaze. 

“I know nothing. What is there to know?” | 

“ My dear Miss Olive, I surely believed you knew all—more, 
indeed, than I do. I thought I understood from Mr. Canter- 
bury that his daughters were privy to the arrangement; I fally 
thought he said so. It must have been my own mistake.” 

Olive waited; she supposed he would come to the point 
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time. Mr. Carlton appeared to be revolving matters whilst 
stood. Suddenly he struck the shaft of the gig with 
phasis. i 
“Well, I don’t regret having told you, my dear. No, I 
nt. It would be a cruel thing for it to come upon you like 
hunderbolt when he was gone.” 

“But you have not told me, Mr. Carlton. See how patiently 
ım waiting to hear it.” 

“Your father dropped me a note some days ago saying he 
s about to make his will, and asking me if I would oblige 
m by being one of the executors,” began Mr, Carlton, 
inging into the story. “I dropped a note back to say ‘ Yes.’ 
it I reminded him that I was born in the same year as 
nself, and that his life, so far as any one knew, was just as 
od as mine. Don’t you think it is, Miss Olive?” 

“Yes. Pray go on.” 

“Well, the will was prepared; and I concluded we should 
ve been called upon to sign shortly. But yesterday morning 
en I was at the Rock, in talking of it with Mr. Canterbury, 
said to him—just as old friends do say such things to each 
rer—that I hoped he had taken good care of his daughters. 
1d, to my utter surprise, I found he had cut you off with the 
əst paltry sum conceivable—five thousand each.” <A spot of 
rmilion shone forth from Miss Canterbury’s cheeks. They 
rnt like fire. “So I told him I would be no executor to 
ut will, and therefore, if he could not make a better, he must 
d some one else to act; I wouldn’t. And away I came in a 
ff, and nearly fell over Mrs. Canterbury, who was at the 
idy-door when I opened it. Miss Olive”—and the speaker 
opped his voice to a whisper, as if afraid the pony might 
ar, or the hedges on either side—“I think young madam 
ist have been listening : though I wouldn’t have such a hint 
t abroad for all the money ever coined. And her mother 
s peeping her old face round the boudoir-door seeing that she 
Hl it.” 

“The property is left to Mrs. Canterbury !” remarked Olive, 
r eyes flashing. 

“Of course. To her and the boy between them, I was 
b hot and vexed to retain the particulars, but I can get them 
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if I want to. Its being willed away from you and your sisters 
was too much for me. Why, Miss Olive, the least he could 
do, would be to leave you fifty thousand a-piece, seeing that 
you were but lately heiresses to all. Or let him be yws¢, in 
spite of his new wife and boy, and halve the whole.” 

Old friend though Mr. Carlton was, almost like a second 
father, Olive Canterbury almost disdained to discuss the affair 
with him. It was not the loss of the money, so much as the 
injustice itself that angered her. 

“How did this family-matter get abroad?” she asked some- 
what abruptly. 

“ Oh, it is known everywhere,” was the Irish answer. “We 
were talking about it at the magistrates’ meeting at Aberton 
yesterday.” 

“ Who told it there?” persisted Olive. “Did you?” 

“I don’t think I did; I am not sure, though. I know we 
began talking of it all in a hurry, and forgot to send up the 
memorial about a prisoner to the Secretary of State. When 
the meeting was over, Lord Rufort came out with me, and 
asked me the particulars.” 

“ Your poor tongue !” thought Olive. 

“ And that’s all, my dear. And don’t you forget, if this 
wholesale thieving is carried out and you are deprived of your 
own, that there’s more than room for you and Leta at the Hall 
—Jane will be at the Rectory, I suppose. You must come to 
it, and be my daughters.” 

He shook her hand as he spoke, and, hastily ascending to 
his gig, drove off out of her sight, for his eyes were filling. 
Miss Canterbury went back to her sisters, who had waited for 
her at the stile. ? 

“I cannot stay to say anything now, Jane,” hastily spoke 
Olive, purposely anticipating questions. “Walk home with 
Millicent, will you? I am going into Chilling again.” 

“To Chilling!” 

“Ves, I have business there.” 

She was accustomed to rule things in this decisive way, and 
they never thought of questioning it. But Jane glanced at her 
watch. Their dinner-hour was six, and it wanted only halfan- 
hour to it. 
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“If you go back now, Olive, you will not be home in time to 
SSi 
“Then I must dispense with dressing for one evening—or 
h dinner,” was the reply ; and Olive’s tone as she spoke was 
y bitter. 
Leaving her sisters standing in surprise, Miss Canterbury 
nt back through the field-path ; it was rather shorter than 
roadway. To say she felt indignant at the news breathed 
o her ear, would not be saying half enough; but the first 
ng to be done was to ascertain if the tale were true, for Mr. 
tlton’s information was not always to be depended on. He 
3 as a very woman for gossip, and sometimes, quite un- 
sciously to himself, took up an aspect of reports that was 
rwards found to be quite the reverse of fact. That no one 
Mr. Norris, the family solicitor, would be employed upon 
al business by her father, she felt sure. His office was at 
erton ; his residence at Chilling, not far from the parsonage. 
was a man in extensive practice, and moved in good 
iety. Olive went straight to his house, and found he had 
> returned home. Mr. Norris came to her in the drawing- 
m. The young ladies knew him well; but, in spite of his 
ing with them on an apparent equality, Olive was quite 
scious of the real distance that existed. It peeped out this 
ning in her manner: and in her heart she was resenting his 
ing been in any way a participator in making so unjust a 
. She turned to face him as he came in, and spoke without 
complimentary preface, her air and voice full of command. 
Mr. Norris, what is this I hear about my father’s will?” 
How have you heard it?” was the rejoinder of Mr. Norris. 
live darted a glance at him from beneath her haughty eyelids, 
ch plainly inquired by what right he put the question ; and 
lawyer understood it perfectly. “I heard it in the same 
that others have heard it; it is the common topic of the 
rhbourhood. Did you make it for him ?” 

I did. The reason I inquired where you had heard it, 
s Canterbury, was that I hoped it might have been from 
self. I think if Mr. Canterbury would only converse with 
daughters respecting it, he might be brought to see his 
ision in a different light. Pray be seated, Miss Canterbury.” 
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“I prefer to stand. Wiil you give me the heads of the 
will?” 

“T find that its particulars have really got abroad, so that 
I can have no scruple in doing so,” he replied. “I cannot but 
think Mr. Carlton is the traitor: not an intentional one, poor 
man; but, if ever a secret does get intrusted to him, it is a 
secret no longer.” 

“ What is the amount willed to me and my sisters?” im- 
patiently interrupted Miss Canterbury. 

“ Five thousand pounds each.” 

“ Shameful !” responded her heart. ‘And the rest to Mrs. 
Canterbury ?” she inquired aloud. 

“ Mrs. Canterbury has her settlement, and a very large sum 
besides ; but the bulk of the property is left to the infant. In 
case of its death, it becomes Mrs, Canterbury’s.” 

“All of it?” 

“ All, It passes to her absolutely and unconditionally. 

“ Does the Rock pass to her?” 

“The Rock, and also its large revenues.” 

“Mr. Norris, do you call this a just will?” 

“Tt is the most unjust will I ever made!” he replied with 
warmth, “I said so to Mr. Canterbury. I assure you, Miss 
Canterbury, that if you and your sisters have been thus dealt 
by, it was not for want of remonstrance on my part. All I 
could venture to urge, in my position as legal adviser, I did 
urge; but Mr. Canterbury has in this instance proved himself 
a self-willed client.” 

“ My father must have been influenced, as he has been in 
other matters,” remarked Miss Canterbury. And Mr. Norris’s 
raised eyebrows and expression of countenance told that he 
more than agreed with her. “Is the will signed ?” 

“No. There is some delay in consequence of Mr. Carlton’s 
refusing to act as executor. When he heard what were the 
provisions of the will, he turned on Mr. Canterbury and said 
he would not act. He came to my office at Aberton, and told 
me. Carlton said he had hitherto managed to keep his hands 
from dabbling with injustice, and hoped to do so still.” 

“ Who are the other executors ? ” 

“There is only one other named—Mrs, Canterbury.” 
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“Oh,” said Olive. 

“Since Mr. Carlton’s refusal to act, I have seen Mr. Canter- 
ry, and again urged upon him that a more equitable disposal 
ould be made. I gained nothing by it, I fear.” 

“ What was Mr. Canterbury’s reply ? ” 

“ He said that he had been advised it was not an unequitable 
posal; that a wife and son generally inherited to the exclu- 
n of daughters.” 

“ Advised!” scornfully ejaculated Olive. “Mrs. Kage has 
d to do with this—-more than Mrs. Canterbury. Does he 
l five thousand pounds a fitting portion for us, brought up in 
> luxury as we have been, and with our expectations ? ” 

“I submitted that question to him, Miss Canterbury, almost 
the very words you have used. He replied, that you already 
1erited five, thousand pounds each by the death of your 
ther—as is the case—and that five thousand more would 
ke it ten thousand.” 

“Ten thousand pounds for the daughters of Mr. Canterbury 
the Rock!” was Olive’s resentful comment. 

“ Ten thousand, all told,” quietly replied the lawyer. ‘“ Mrs, 
ige has a like sum.” 

‘A like sum! Bequeathed by my father?” 

Mr. Norris inclined his head in the affirmative. 

Olive’s breath left her. A hundred remonstrances rose to 
mind, a hundred indignant protests to her lips. So many, 
tumultuous were they, that none were uttered. 

“Ts there no appeal, no redress against these unjust wills ?” 
> exclaimed, when her silence had spent itself. 

“The only appeal can lie in getting the testator to revoke 
m,” he replied, looking meaningly at Miss Canterbury. 
Vhen once the testator has passed away, the will becomes 
y, and must be carried out. I will urge the bearings of the 
e again on Mr. Canterbury, but——” 

“No,” interrupted Miss Canterbury, “it is his family who 
ist urge it upon him : if only to save his name from reproach.” 
“I was about to say so,” returned the lawyer. “It is Mr. 
nterbury’s family—in fact, you, Miss Canterbury, who must 
ul with this. If you cannot prevail with him, no one can ; 
re’s not a chance of it.” Olive knew it well. ‘I will delay 
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the execution of the will as long as possible, Miss Canterbury. 
in the hope that I may be furnished with instructions to make 
a different one. I told Mr. Canterbury I would charge nothing 
for drawing a fresh one out. Not—pardon me—to save his 
pocket, but that he might see how urgent I considered the 
necessity to be.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Norris,” frankly spoke Olive. “I was 
blaming you in my heart when I came in, but I perceive nc 
fault lies with you.” 

She shook hands with him. He attended her to the door 
and she departed on her walk back across the Rock-field, 
plunged in deep reflection. That this terrible, barefaced act ol 
injustice was owing almost entirely to Mrs, Kage, Olive felt 
sure. Caroline, let alone, would never have thought of being sc 
grasping. And Olive was right. In point of fact, that honour: 
able lady had been feathering her nest pretty considerably eve 
since the marriage. Her daughter largely helped her; there 
could be no question of it. Mrs. Kage’s former modest house 
hold of two servants had been augmented by a smart lady’s 
maid named Fry. A beautiful pony-carriage, kept at the Rock 
was devoted to her special service, and Mrs. Kage, with å 
parasol in one hand and scent-bottle in the other, went about 
in it, driven by a natty boy-groom. A close carriage was a 
her service whenever she chose to send and order it. Hel 
table was munificently supplied with the choicest fruit from the 
Rock-gardens when she did not dine at the Rock. Fish anc 
other delicacies came daily to her from Aberton. Her attire 
was now magnificent, especially in respect of costly old lace 
and pinching in money-matters was at an end. In short, Mrs 
Kage’s lines had dropped into pleasant places ; and there coul¢ 
be no question that her daughter’s marriage with George 
Canterbury had brought zo er all its hoped-for realization. 

This assistance might have been carried out for her mothe 
twice over, had Mrs. Canterbury so pleased, and no one founc 
fault with it. To Mr. Canterbury’s great wealth it was as ¢ 
drop of water to the ocean. But to will away the daughters 
inheritance was a very different affair; and so little necessity 
was there for anything of the kind, Mr. Canterbury’s riche: 
being amply sufficient to provide munificently for all, that ¢ 
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ubt crossed Olive, as she walked along the field, of Mrs. 
age’s sanity, Tracing events back, she could see that it was 
a part of one deep-laid scheme ; and Mrs. Kage had driven 
em from the Rock to have room to work it out. The birth 
the child had been made a pretext for Mrs. Kage’s taking up 
r abode at the Rock; she had not yet come away from it. 
ith that wily, plotting, soft-speaking woman ever at his elbow, 
ive felt that her chance of being heard to effect was very 
iall indeed. Bitterly she deplored her father’s pliant, yielding 
sposition, and the strange ascendency it had enabled the new 
fe and the crafty mother-in-law to gain over him. 
When she reached home, she imparted the news to her sisters ; 
d they spent the evening talking it over with Mr. Rufort. 
was decided that Olive should proceed to the Rock the 
lowing day, and see what impression she could make upon 
P father. 
“I heartily wish you success, Miss Canterbury,” were Mr. 
ufort’s last words to her, when he was leaving. 
“You cannot wish it more than I do. Putting our own 
terests aside, I would not that my father, for his own sake, 
ould leave behind him so unjust a will, for his name would 
under obloquy for ever.” But, notwithstanding the words, 
ere lay an instinct on Miss Canterbury’s heart that she should 
¢ prevail; and the whole night long she never closed her 
es. 
She reached the Rock in the morning between eleven and 
elve, when she knew her father would most probably be 
ne in the library. The initiative of the visit was not 
opitious. The servant who opened the door to her happened 
be a fresh one; a fine gentleman just arrived from London 
own footman to Mrs. Canterbury. Olive walked straight 
to the hall without speaking. ‘The man stared, and then 
emed to recollect something. 3 
“I beg your parding, mem—might you be Miss Canter- 
ry 2” 
“I am Miss Canterbury,” Olive condescended to reply, 
ough she considered the question, and the manner too, 
mewhat impertinent. 
The man placed himself in her way as she was walking on 
George Canterbury’s Will. 11 
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towards the library. ‘‘ Then if you please, mem, will you step 
into this nere parlour? You are not to go in, mem.” 

Olive turned her lofty face upon him. He did not altogether 
like its air of command, and resumed with civility. “ Mem, 
Mrs. Kage told me that you was not to go in to Mr, Canter- 
bury should you happen to call, but was to be showed in here, 
and herself fetched down to you. She ordered it, mem, and I 
could not think of disobeying her.” 

“Sir!” burst out Olive, “do you know to whom you speak? 
I am in my father’s house. Stand aside!” He stood aside, 
foolish and humble, and at that same moment the butler came 
forward. “Neel,” said she, in a calm, almost indifferent tone, 
“you had better tell that man who I am; he does not appear 
to understand, I think.” 

Neel, all astonishment, gazed at the new footman, whom he 
did not particularly favour, from head to foot; and turned tc 
usher Miss Canterbury into his master’s presence. In passing 
through the hall, the door of one of the drawing-rooms was 
flung back, and the nurse came out, carrying the baby. Olive, 
unthinkingly, turned her head to look in. There, talking 
together face to face, stood Mrs. Canterbury and Thomas Kage. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE ROCK, 


Onty the beginning of October; but the woods and dales 
around Chilling were variegated with the autumn foliage ; the 
Welsh hills, stretching out in the distance, looked gay with 
their light and shade; the skies were blue and cloudless—al 
beautiful, as seen from the windows of that fine mansion, the 
Rock. 

In one of its gorgeous drawing-rooms, newly furnished and 
decorated to suit the taste and pleasure of the new wife, anc 
quite shining with mirrors and gilding and resplendent vanities 
sat Mrs. Canterbury, young and lovely as when her husband 
had brought her home fourteen months before ; but ten time: 
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yainer, ten times more self-willed than she had been even then. 
She was attired in a morning robe of fine white French cambric, 
ancifully embroidered, and much adorned with rich pink 
‘ibbons and delicate lace ; and—though her sunny curls were 
ar too youthful for it—she wore a little cap of the same pink 
‘ibbons and lace. 

At a distance, half reclining on a soft velvet ottoman, with 
mne cushion propping her back and another under her feet, 
vas her mother, the Honourable Mrs. Kage, all nerves and 
anguishment as usual, but looking a little more faded than 
ordinary in the clear morning light. How many weeks had 
elapsed since Mrs. Kage had taken up her abode at the Rock, 
ind how many more she intended to remain, she kept a 
liscreet silence upon. Its luxurious quarters were on a different 
scale from those of her own home, and exceedingly agreeable. 

Seated near Mrs. Canterbury was a gentleman who had only 
10w entered—entered unexpectedly, and given to her heart a 
vild flutter of joyous confusion, married though she was. 
Perhaps his heart fluttered too, for he had once thought her 
nore of an angel than man, young ardent man, often thinks 
voman. If so, nothing of it was betrayed by his manner, which 
vas calm, equable, pleasant at the very most, as a well- 
egulated, self-controlled man’s should be under the circum- 
stances, whatever feelings may be stirring within him. It was 
Thomas Kage. 

“Do you find me altered?” she was asking him, with rising 
lushes and a tremor that could not be concealed. 

“ Altered for the better. I never saw you looking so well, 
r so—— ” 

“So what?” returned she, in her conscious vanity. 

“ So fascinating, Caroline. I know not why I should have 
1esitated ; for such praise, honestly given, cannot do harm to a 
narried woman.” But the word was spoken without the 
smallest warmth ; for all the admiration Ze displayed, he might 
ust as well have said “ so ugly.” In the midst of her amuse- 
nent, Mrs. Canterbury felt a latent pique. 

“ I think that must be a new theory. Isit one of your own?” 

“I should have said, ought not,” he replied, correcting the 
ormer phrase. “How is Mr. Canterbury this morning?” 
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“Oh, he is very well!” was the careless answer. “ He is 
always in his study from ten till twelve, occupied with his 
tenants and his farm-business and all that trumpery.” 

“Tam glad to see you so happy, Caroline,” continued Mr. 
Kage ; and he certainly spoke heartily now. ‘I trust you have 
found the bliss in your married life that you hoped for—found 
it in all ways ?” 

“ Yes, thank you, of course I have,” she flippantly said, but 
with the crimson rising in her lovely cheeks. “Oh, Thomas,” 
she continued in deeper tones, “do not let us play at talking 
fine with each other. You know that in marrying a man of— 
of—Mr. Canterbury’s age, one does not expect a bower of bliss, 
all lilies and roses.” 

“Very true,” he quietly replied; “one cannot have every- 
thing in the very brightest of marriages. You have a superfluity 
of luxury and wealth ; and that, I expect, is what you married 
for.” 

“Of course, I have everything in that way—more than a 
superfluity,” replied Mrs. Canterbury, her voice just a little 
fractious. ‘‘And then he is so fond of me! That’s very tire- 
some.” Mr. Kage slightly laughed. “I can tell you that it 
is,’ she emphatically repeated. “I must not go out at night, 
lest I take cold; I must not run out at will by day, lest I 
fatigue myself. I am not rheumatic, and I’m not quite 
sixty.” 

* All for your benefit, no doubt. I dare say you find it so.” 

“I might, if I tried it; but when he says I am not to go 
anywhere or do anything, I immediately go and do it, But I 
tell you what, Thomas,” she added more earnestly, “I have 
found out that to have all your wishes fulfilled ere expressed, to 
know beforehand that your slightest whim will be carried out, 
does not bring happiness. It creates weariness and satiety, 
but never happiness. I often wish myself back in the old 
days, when we had only five hundred a-year, and I had to tease 
mamma before I could get a new dress bought. It seems now 
that to cut and contrive, and spin out our income, was a real 
pleasure : it was a daily object to live for, don’t you see? Not 
that I would part with any of my present wealth ; I wouldn’t 
grumble if it were more.” - 
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“More, Mrs. Canterbury!” he exclaimed, and his astonish- 
nent was genuine. “If I had as many hundreds a-year as you 
ave thousands, I should feel rich enough for an emperor.” 

“Are you going to call me /¢hat?” she asked, her coun- 
enance paling, her voice falling low, though the conversation 
ould not be heard; for Mrs. Kage, buried in her distant 
ushions, and sniffing at her essence-bottles, turned neither ear 
or heed nor thought to them. Before her daughter’s marriage, 
: was high-treason for Thomas Kage to attempt to say a word 
> her. He might talk at will now. 

“Tt is your name.” 

“Not to you. Surely I may be ‘ Caroline,’ as before. What 
eed is there of formality between cousins ?” 

“ Just as you please,” he said in a civil tone of acquiescence, 
ut with nothing in it of a warmer feeling. ‘Some ladies 
ould take offence at being addressed indiscriminately by their 
‘hristian name after marriage.” 

“ How was it Mr. Canterbury met you last night?” she 
esumed. “I do not understand.” 

“Quite accidentally. I was leaving the railway station, on 
vy arrival at Aberton, when his carriage drove past. He 
aw me, and stopped it, and made me promise to come over 
»~day.” 

“ Which otherwise you would not have done,” she quickly 
ejoined. 

“Well, I had been fancying it might not be convenient to 
1e to spare the time.” 

“T wonder Mr. Canterbury did not think to mention it. He 
ent to a gentleman’s dinner-party at Aberton last night, and 
as at home by eleven. But, do you know, it seems to me he 
as become forgetful of late? I don’t think he can be remem- 
ering it at all, or he would be here.” 

“He is”-—getting old, was on the tip of Thomas Kage’s 
ngue ; but he arrested the words in time. With that fair 
oung wife before him, they would have sounded like a sin. 

“ And what have you been doing, Thomas, all these many 
1onths ? ” 

“ Working.” 

‘ We hear of you now and again at rare moments, through 
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Sarah Annesley or Mrs. Dunn, who both correspond with the 
Miss Canterburys.” 

“I scarcely ever see either of the two,” he remarked. 
“Sarah Annesley goes sometimes to Mrs. Garston’s, but her 
hours for calling are different from mine, and we only meet by 
chance.” 

“ The deaf old body! Is she as exacting as ever?” 

“ Much the same,” he answered, with a slight smile at the 
reminiscence. ‘‘I was surprised to hear that the Miss Canter- 
burys had quitted the Rock. How was it?” 

A faintly conscious red increased the delicate bloom on 
Caroline Canterbury’s cheeks. She toyed for a moment with 
her watch-chain before replying. ‘‘ All parties thought it better 
that they should have a home of their own. At Thornhedge 
Villa they are independent.” 

“ And were they not so here?” 

“ Of course, ina degree. It does not do to have a second 
mistress in a house. I am sufficient, without Olive.” 

“Certainly. Was she a second mistress?” 

“She wanted to be.” Mrs. Canterbury might have added 
that Olive wanted to be so only in what concerned herself ; but 
she had not yet learnt to be strictly honest in speech. 

“I think your mamma looks considerably older, Caroline.” 

“Do you? She has put too much bloom on her cheeks 
this morning, and that always brings out the wrinkles, I 
wonder sometimes whether old people really look younger for 
sailing under false colours—rouge, dyed hair, powdered skin— 
or older ?” 

“ Older, most decidedly,” he said. “Never you touch such 
things, Caroline.” 

“I! It will be ages and ages before I require them.” 

She crossed the room to ring the bell, laughing as she did 
so, and then slipped out. The answer to the summons was a 
nurse with an infant. The young mother took him in her arms 
outside the door, and carried him to the window, where Mr 
Kage was then standing, looking out. 

“Is not mine a darling baby?” 

He turned quickly, and saw her holding the child towards 
him. His calm pale face changed to hectic—a glowing carmine, 
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bright as that on Mrs. Kage’s, spreading even to the roots 
his hair. It might have been caused by the suddenness of 
e surprise. Whatever the root of the emotion, it did not 
tend to his manner, and he rallied bravely. 

“ A fine child, indeed. Will you allow me to try my hand 
nursing?” 

Mrs. Canterbury put the infant into his arms. 

“A fine child you call him! That is a compliment very 
de of the mark, sir, or else it betrays how much you know 
out babies. He is not a fine child, for he is remarkably 
all ; but he is a very pretty one. They say he has my eyes, 
d all my features.” 

“I think he is like you. One can never trace much re- 
mblance to any one in these young faces.” 

“You seemed astonished, Thomas, when I brought him in. 
d you not know of his birth ?” 

“Yes, I saw it in the Zimes. He was born just twelve 
onths after your wedding-day.” 

“ How did you know that?” she asked. 

* I remembered the date—the 18th of August.” 

* What a memory you must have!” she said, rather flippantly 
or it sounded so to his ears. ‘‘ You are not half as awkward 
holding him as Mr. Canterbury is,” she continued, after a 
use. 

“No? Charlotte, my sister, says I am a first-rate nurse.” 

“ Oh, poor creature—the idea of bringing Aer up! She has 
ae hundred children, has she not?” 

“She has nine.” 

“Nine! that’s nearly as bad. I hope I shall never have 
sre than this one darling. I could not afford any love for 
other—he has it all.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“ Thomas.” 

Mr. Kage looked up quickly. “Thom——” But his eager 
ae was changed for an indifferent one. “ Who chose that 
l-fashioned name ?” 

«I chose it,” she answered, casting down her drooping eye- 
s towards some point on the baby’s dress, “I like the 
me,” 
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The child suddenly discovered that he was in strange arms, 
and set up a scream ; Mrs, Kage set up a louder, and dropping 
some of her scent-bottles, which she was never seen without, 
stopped her ears. Mrs. Canterbury laughed, and took the 
infant. 

“ Make that your object, Caroline,” he whispered. 

“My object! I don’t understand.” 

“You were saying just now—at least, I understood you to 
imply it—that you had not much object in life. Make the 
training of your child your object ; bring him up to good.” 

Mrs. Canterbury opened wide her violet-blue eyes. 

“Good!” she echoed, wonderingly. “He will have good 
enough, in all reason, Thomas. He is born to loads ol 
wealth.” 

“ And without constant, never-tiring training, the wealth E 
prove but a snare and a delusion,” he rejoined, a grave, earnest 
light in his honest dark eyes. “Precept must be upon pre: 
cept, you know, ‘Line upon line; here a little, and there a 
little.” ’ 

You know! It had been with more reason had he said, 
“you do not know ;” for Caroline Kage, now Caroline Canter. 
bury, had never herself received any training of this kind 
whatsoever 

The nurse, quitting the room with the baby, had the doon 
wide open, when some one passed it at the moment, and 
glanced in. Mrs. Kage, happening to be looking round from 
her sofa, caught a glimpse, but no more, ‘‘ Who was that?’ 
she sharply called out. But her daughter. and Mr. Kage, 
talking face to face as they stood together, had seen no one. 

“Tt was the nurse, mamma ; she has taken baby away.” 

“Tt was a lady’s hat,” said Mrs, Kage. “Now do look 
Caroline! It may be one of those Canterbury women ; though 
I have given my orders. Well?”—She broke off as Caroline 
opened the door and shut it again. 

“ There’s not a soul, mamma.” 

Mrs. Kage supposed she must have been mistaken. I 
point of fact, Caroline had not given herself time to reconnoitre 
or she would have seen the butler ushering Miss Canterbury 
into her father’s study. Mrs. Kage suddenly became awake t 
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r own claims, and imperatively summoned Thomas Kage to 
proach her ottoman. 

“What brought you into the country, Thomas?” she asked, 
an affected voice. 

“ The rail, madam.” 

**Farceur! I meant what did you come for?” 

“ The old business on which I came down occasionally some 
ne ago. | In fact, to see Mr. Rashburn.” 

“Dear me! Rashburn? Who may he be?” 

“ An iron-master at Aberton.” 

Mrs. Kage suddenly emptied an essence-bottle. Iron-masters 
uld not be expected to come between the wind and her 
bility. ‘And to think that you would not go to India to be 
1abob, Thomas! Such a delightful offer, that of being made 
o a. nabob. How could you refuse it?” 

Caroline Canterbury, standing by, turned and glanced at 
n—perhaps not intentionally; let us give her the credit for 
ut. He did not look back at her; and there rose up resent- 
nt in her vain woman’s heart at the slight. 

“India is not a healthy climate, Mrs. Kage,” he said; “it 
apt to entail liver-complaint. I was careful of myself, you 
ey 

“Tt did not give your father liver-complaint,” she returned 
her tartly, as if the declining to go out had been a personal 
ront to herself. 

“Tt killed him, for all that,’ answered Thomas, in a low 
ne: 

“Dear me! I wish you wouldn’t talk about such things as 
illing.’ Pour me out some more elder-water, Thomas; 
sre’s the flacon. Im sure when Sir Charles quitted 
yndon—— ” > 

A rather startling interruption caused Mrs. Kage to break off 
at she had been about to say; that is, it startled žer. To 
> Mr. Canterbury come into the room with his eldest 
ughter, the two in animated conversation, was a sort of 
ock ; for it convinced Mrs. Kage that it was Miss Canterbury 
o had passed down the hall towards the library to hold 
mmunication with her father ; and all such communication 
rs, Kage was most anxious to prevent just now. 
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Even so. Miss Canterbury—her sense of right, her best 
feelings, her good and noble mind sadly outraged by the news 
that had reached her touching the premeditated disinheritance 
—had come to remonstrate, and went straight into the library 
to her father’s presence, in spite of the new footman’s attemp 
to stop her. 

But Miss Canterbury gained nothing by it. Whether Mr 
Canterbury suspected her errand—though he was, of all men 
the least suspicious—or whether he had been warned by Mrs 
Kage not to expose himself to remonstrance, or had promised 
that much to his wife, yielding wholly to her sway, powerful 
over him then, certain it was that the master of the Rock rose 
up in a sort of hasty fright, and all but stopped his ears in his 
daughter’s face. Finding that did not stop what she was about 
to say, he suddenly left the library and took refuge in the 
drawing-room. 

Olive followed him: she had come to speak, and she woul 
do it. It was perhaps only natural that, seeing Mr. Kage there 
Olive should hastily conclude he, young Mrs. Canterbury’s only 
male relative, was a party to the plot. Since that dinner, on « 
certain Easter Monday, he had never been at the Rock. Olive 
in her somewhat hasty judgment, felt no doubt that he hac 
been summoned from London to the conference to strengther 
his relatives’ cause against that of Mr. Canterbury’s daughters. 
Finding any other stranger there, Olive might have forcec 
herself to present silence ; him she regarded not. 

At first it was a babel of tongues—all speaking at once, anc 
Mrs. Kage contributing the largest share, hoping to put Mis: 
Canterbury down. Olive’s tone was perfectly courteous, rathe’ 
subdued, but resolute. Thomas Kage would have retired, bu 
Olive’s enemies would not let him; they hoped his presenci 
might deter her from saying much, 

“Was it not enough to drive us from our home?” wer 
nearly the first distinct words heard from Olive, more in plain 
than anger; and her manner to her father was strictly respect 
ful. “How distressing that was to us, papa, you never knew 
but that was as nothing to the present contemplated injustice 
Sir, the whole country will ring with indignation if it be carriec 
out,” 
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What injustice?” responded Mr. Canterbury, in a timid 
>, helplessly looking by turns at his wife and her mother, as 
> needed protection. 
he, Caroline, went up to him and put her arm within his. 
y were near an inlaid table bearing its glasses of choicest 
ers; Mrs. Kage had not left her sofa; Olive was between 
n. The young barrister, finding his exit from the room 
ped, turned to the window and stood there looking out, 
back towards them. 
The injustice of disinheriting us, your unoffending and 
ys dutiful daughters—we have ever been so, sir; you know 
lave—and of bequeathing your money to strangers,” said 
e in reply. 
Irs. Kage let fall a bottle of something which filled the room 
| odour and stained the ottoman. ‘“ My dear Miss Canter- 
z this is really shocking. You call your papa’s beloved 
a stranger!” 
Yes, Olive, he is my son,” repeated Mr. Canterbury, as if 
ere something to catch at. 
I have not forgotten it, sir. And, as your son, he ought to 
ive a large proportion of your fortune. Mrs. Canterbury 
ht also to receive a suitable portion; she is your wife. 
ak not we would wish to be unjust, sir, or to deprive others 
hat they ought to receive. You might provide amply for 
n—what, perhaps, even themselves would think ample— 
you should also provide for us. Mrs, Canterbury, speak : 
I urging anything that is not perfectly fair and just?” 
Now, Olive, don’t bring me in,” said the young wife in 
ty affectation. “I told Mr. Canterbury these things were 
e settled without me; that I should say nothing, one way 
he other. If he likes to leave his money to me and the 
ky, of course he can; on the other hand, if he leaves it to 
- part of the family, I don’t prevent him, I am neuter.” 
In taking your word, Mrs. Canterbury,” replied Olive, and 
was unable quite to repress all signs of sarcasm, “I can 
‘remark that, were I you, I would not be neuter. You 
ht respect your husband’s good name, and urge him to 
ember it. Papa, it is the thought of you, no less than 
own claims, the hope that no shadow may rest upon 
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your memory in future years, that has brought me up th 
day.” 

“Tt was a most extraordinary procedure for you to come < 
all, my dearest Miss Canterbury, whatever may have been you 
motive,” drawled Mrs. Kage. 

“ Friends in plenty would have come for me, madam; bu 
in my opinion, this subject should, as far as possible, be cor 
fined to the family; hence the motive of my procedure,” re 
torted Olive. ‘Papa, will you do me and my sisters justice 
Will you leave us a fair share of your great wealth? We wet 
brought up to expect it.” 

No man living—I think this has been said before—coul 
bear reproach or interference less well than George Canterbur 
He stood now something like the ass between the bundles í 
hay, looking at his daughter and Mrs. Kage by turns. Olive 
strong impression as she watched him was, that a portion « 
his mental vigour had departed. 

“ [—J—you said what I had left my daughters was a fa 
share, Mrs. Kage,” uttered the unhappy gentleman, appealin 
to the ottoman. 

A delicate pink tinged the lady’s faded nose. She burie 
it in some pungent smelling-salts. ‘Oh, if you are goo 
enough to ask my sentiments, dear Mr. Canterbury, I can onl 
express them. I do think it a very nice sum indeed for singl 
young ladies.” 

Olive turned towards her. “ It is five thousand pounds.” 

“ For each of you, dear Miss Canterbury.” 

“ And you, madam, receive ten thousand in the same will.” 

Mrs. Kage gracefully opened her fan. 

“ Really these are Mr. Canterbury’s affairs, not mine. I a 
surprised at you, Miss Canterbury.” 

“ Father,” pleaded Olive with emotion, taking a step towarc 
him, “ you have very ample wealth. It is more than sufficie: 
to provide munificently for whomsoever you will. Think «< 
the injustice, should we, your children, be excluded from it.” 

“The baby is his own child,” resentfully interrupted Mr 
Kage. ‘‘ Thomas, dear, do pray get me another cushion f 
my back. And set light to a pastile, will you? I am ove 
powered,” 
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That son may die,” said Olive, looking at her father and 
. Canterbury. 

fo one spoke, 

Thomas, then! don’t you hear?” said Mrs. Kage frac- 
sly. ‘I want a pastile lighted.” 

[r. Kage reluctantly turned from the window. Olive con- 
ed to follow out her argument. “Should the child die, 
whole property—if what I hear be true—is to lapse to 
. Canterbury. It is to be hers unconditionally, at her sole 
entire disposal. The whole property,” emphatically re- 
ed Olive, “save this wretched five thousand pounds to us, 
the ten thousand bequeathed to Mrs. Kage.” 

Oh, but you know he is not going to die,” broke in Mrs. 
terbury, in the same pretty little voice of affectation that 
used throughout the scene. 

nd Thomas Kage, who held a pastile in one hand and a 

t in the other, forgot both, and stood gazing at her as it 
sfixed by what he heard. 

You do not only destroy our prospects, sir, but our happi- 

p proceeded Olive. “I speak more particularly of Jane. 

‘marriage would have taken place before Christmas, and 

' Lord Rufort has ordered his son to break off the match. 
a,” —and Olive’s eyes filled, which only made her raise her 

1 more proudly —‘“‘it is a great humiliation to bring upon 

r daughters.” 

Ir. Canterbury fidgeted on his legs; but his wife held his 
tight: he could not fidget that. 

You have not done it of your own free will,’ pursued 

re. “And, that you have not, is well known to all; for 
have been ever kind to us. You would be so still were 
left uninfluenced. Will you be so, papa? will you only 

ust?” 

'he uncomfortable state of indecision displayed by Mr. 
terbury’s countenance was almost curious to look upon. 
mas Kage remarked it with surprise. 

For goodness’ sake let this end,” murmured the indulged 
in her husband’s ear. “ Get rid of her.” 

nd Mr. Canterbury, thus prompted, took a spurt of courage. 

vill take these family matters into consideration, and you 
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shall then hear from me,” he said, addressing his daughte 
“You had better now retire, Olive.” 

Without any resistance, only with a slight bow to Mr. Kag 
Olive swept to the door; but ere she had well gained it, sh 
turned to speak, addressing particularly Mrs. Kage and Mr 
Canterbury. 

“ Pardon me that I say a last word. If the result of m 
father’s consideration be unfavourable to us, if the birthright € 
his children is thus to pass from them to you, I can only asser 
from my true heart, that we shall be happier in our povert 
than you will be in the wealth so gained. It is far better to b 
the spoiled than the spoilers.” 

Another moment and Olive was gone. 

Mr. Canterbury, feeling rather small no doubt in man 
respects, intimating that he had some matter of business o 
hand, and would return in a few minutes, slipped away to h 
library ; and Mrs. Kage, with her collection of nerve auxiliarie 
stepped daintily from the room to enjoy the composing quit 
of her own chamber. 

Which left Mrs. Canterbury and Thomas Kage alone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SOLEMN WARNING. 


THERE was a long pause. Thomas Kage, strangely silen 
stood looking from the window again, his back to the roon 
She, Mrs. Canterbury, stole up to see what he might be gazin 
at; surely at something particular, with that intent stare! Bu 
no, The beautiful slopes with the autumn flowers lay beneath 
the park beyond, with its fine trees and its herds of deer ; th 
charming scenery went stretching around in the distance. Bu 
this was no unusual sight ; and of men and women there wer 
none. 

“ What are you looking at, Thomas?” The question arouse 
him. His eyes and his thoughts came back to present thing 
with a start, 
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Looking at? Oh, nothing. Nothing in particular.” 
I wish you’d open the window. This disturbance has made 
juite hot.” 
e flung up the wide sash. And some one walking along 
road path, that ran along the front of the house—some one 
had just come into view from the house—turned upon 
1 a steady gaze as they stood there side by side. It was 
e Canterbury. 
Where can she have been lingering? ” exclaimed Mrs. 
erbury ; and the words must undoubtedly have reached 
e, for the resentful, haughty tone was by no means subdued. 
rreptitiously cross-questioning Neel, perhaps, as to our 
igs and doings.” 
ny one less likely than Olive Canterbury to cross-question 
reptitiously ” could not well have been found. Thomas 
e made no reply whatever; he seemed to have relapsed 
thought again. The sweet perfume of the flowers came 
ing in ; and Miss Canterbury, with her stately sweeping 
, passed on to the small side-park entrance, and so out of 
i 
Did you ever witness such a scene, Thomas? Quite vulgar, 
namma expressed it.” Thomas Kage, lost in a reverie, 
e no reply, although he must have heard her. “ This has 
1 you a specimen of what those Canterbury women can be. 
t is mamma’s name for them—‘ Canterbury women.’ After 
I should think they would be forbidden the house.” 
ut still Thomas Kage did not answer. His hand, with the 
) mourning-ring worn on it in memory of his mother, was 
1 to push back his dark hair from his right temple ; his 
eyes, fixed again unconsciously on the distant landscape, 
> a dreamy expression. Mrs. Canterbury feeling herself 
ected, went to the hearth and began knocking the fire about 
strange petulance. 
Caroline!” The accent was so sharply imperative that she 
sped the poker and turned to him. “Did I understand 
‘ly—that Mr. Canterbury’s immense fortune goes uncon- 
mally to you?” 
No; not if you understand that. The greater portion goes 
se child. I have my settlement and—— ” 
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“I was alluding to the contingency of the chiid’s death,” he 
quickly interrupted. “ In that case it becomes yours?” 

“Tn that case, yes.” 

“Caroline, take the advice of a friend—you know I am one 
Do not allow the property to be so willed.” 

“ But why?” she rejoined, resuming her place by his side 
“If my baby should die, what more natural than that his 
money should revert to me? Not that he is going to die, o1 
likely to die. He is a hearty little fellow.” 

“ Let it not revert to you,” repeated Mr. Kage. “‘ Caroline. 
I am advising you as I would my own sister ; as one for whos¢ 
true welfare I have as much interest as it is possible for mar 
to have. I say it to you emphatically : do not suffer things tc 
be so arranged that this great wealth shall revert to you on the 
contingency of the child’s death.” 

“ Do you mean that none of it ought to revert to me?” 

“ Either none, or only a small portion. You will have a very 
large and ample income without it.” 

“ I wish you would tell me why you say this. It sounds very 
unreasonable.” 

“For one thing, you may marry again—most probably woul 
do so. And your second husband——” 

“ What ever are you talking about?” exclaimed Mrs. Canter 
bury, breaking the pause he had come to abruptly. “Yoi 
speak mysteriously, and are looking mysteriously, just as though 
your visions were far away, in the future or in the past.” 

Very true. His eyes wore their far-off ‘dreamy gaze, his voice 
its most dreamy tone. | 

“I once saw a good deal of ”—he hesitated for a moment- 
“of ill, arising out of a will of this kind. The property was no 
a tithe of what your child’s will be. It was only a few hundred! 
a-year—some three or four—but the manner in which it waé 
left was productive of much after distress.” 

“Are not such wills made every day?” 

“They are. And I do not know why this one peculiar a 
should have thrust itself so forcibly on my remembrance 
Nevertheless, take my advice—it is not possible that I can ur; 4 
anything on you more emphatically than I would this. Do ng 
let any great sum accrue to you in the event of your boy 
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th. Your second husband ”-—his tone changed here to one 
ightness—“ might get to wish him out of the way.” 
Don’t you think you are rather premature in speaking of 
second husband ?” asked Mrs. Canterbury in sarcasm. 
Pardon me, Caroline, no; not in this case. We lawyers 
e to look forward to all kinds of possibilities,” he continued, 
ı a smile. “Just as doctors probe wounds, we must probe 
ings. I have not quite done with yours yet.” 
Well? Go on.” 
When Miss Canterbury was speaking here just now, it 
ned to me that I must be listening to a fable. Is it true 
any such measure can be in contemplation as the dis- 
riting of Mr. Canterbury’s daughters ? ” 
They are to have five thousand pounds each, including 
. Dunn. And they came into five thousand each on the 
h of their mother. What are you staring at, Thomas?” 
fe was looking at her fixedly, wonderingly, almost reproach- 
The gaze said volumes, and the soft bloom on Mrs. 
terbury’s cheeks grew a shade brighter ; her violet-blue eyes 
1ed to take a darker tinge. “Were such injustice to be 
mitted, Caroline, the very stones of which the Rock is built 
it be expected to cry out. If Mr. Canterbury could make 
ameful a will, I should say—pardon me—that he must be 
nly for a lunatic asylum.” 
You always had a very downright way of putting things 
re people, Thomas.” 
Yes. My dear mother taught me to be earnestly sincere ; 
, when needs must be, at the expense of politeness. Oh, 
line, indeed I have your true interest at heart. Be per- 
ed by me; be persuaded by the dictates of your own con- 
ce; and tell Mr. Canterbury that this strangely-conceived 
most ill-judged thing must not be carried out. Show him 
his daughters’ claims must be respected.” 
[ have not advised him either way,” she peevishly said, 
u heard me tell Olive so. I remain neuter.” 
And what was Miss Canterbury’s answer to you ?—that you 
t not to be neuter. The pretence of saying you are, is 
nerest sophistry, Caroline.” 
[hank you, sir. I hope you have learnt to be rude enough 
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since we last met. I do zo interfere in these affairs. Mamm 
gets talking to my husband about things. I don’t.” 

“Very well. Then change your policy, and talk to hin 
yourself. Tell him it is your wish that his daughters shoul 
be suitably provided for. Your mamma! Nonsense! Mrs 
Kage’s influence over Mr. Canterbury would fade to nothin, 
beside yours; and I am sure you must know that. Why 
Caroline, have you never reflected on what the effect would be 
were Mr. Canterbury to disinherit his daughters in the manne 
proposed? You could never hold up your head again in thi 
neighbourhood. Good men and women would despise you.” 

She made no reply. The mockery of her face had dis 
appeared, to be replaced by a look of serious thought. Some 
thing or other in what he said had at length made an impressio 
upon her. Mr. Kage moved from the window. , 

“ You are not going, Thomas? You said you would stay t 
luncheon.” 

“I must just call on the Miss Canterburys,” he answered 
“There is plenty of time for it before luncheon. Where di 
they live now ? ” 

“ Thornhedge Villa. You can’t miss it. A white house tha 
you catch glimpses of on the right through the trees, as you g 
down the road.” 

“ Good morning for the present, then, Caroline.” 

He passed through the beautiful hall, crossed the terrace 
and so on to the park. Caroline watched him, her heart softl 
beating, the flush on her fair face taking a brighter hue. Thorn 
hedge Villa was not far off: he might make his call and b 
back in half-an-hour; but even that half-hour she grudge 
sorely. The appearance of Thomas Kage had shown her on 
thing plainly ; shown it her in spite of her previous make 
believe to ignore the fact—that she loved him as deeply a 
ever. This short visit seemed as a sweet oasis amid a grea 
desert stretching around her. 

“We cannot help our feelings,” thought Caroline by way 9 
excuse for the disloyalty to her husband the admitted con 
sciousness implied. “And what does it signify? So long a 

-I bury it within me—and that will be always—no one is eithe 
the wiser or the worse. But, oh, has not he grown crotchety. 


~ 
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e notion of his advising me not to be named inheritor after 
darling little Tom!” 


Vhen Mr. Kage reached Thornhedge Villa, Miss Canterbury 
| not returned. Jane had gone to the schools. Miss Milli- 
t, the servant thought, was in the garden; most likely in the 
e arbour, he added: the young ladies sometimes took their 
k to it on a fine day. And Thomas Kage said he would 
himself to seek her. 
Millicent was seated with her profile turned to the sunlight ; 
working, but reading, her face a little bent over the book, 
omas Kage was almost close to her before she raised it ; and 
saw that she looked thinner and paler. Turning her head 
vly to see who had approached, for one single moment she 
motionless, and then sprang up with a start, blushing a deep 
nson, like a June rose. Ah me! And it told him no tale. 
, not even when her hands trembled perceptibly, and her 
et eyes fell in a soft tremor, and the roses faded to a dead 
teness, and the face looked cold and faint asa lily. He 
it all down to surprise, and was as innocent as one could 
who had never loved. The emotion was a sealed book to 
mas Kage. 

Pardon me if I have surprised you too greatly, Miss Milli- 
t Canterbury. Your servant said you were here, and I told 
| I would come to you.” 

‘But how is it that you are at Chilling?” asked Millicent, 
cely knowing what she said in her mind’s confusion, “It is 
rery long since the last time.” 

‘Ay. Some fifteen or sixteen months. I have been once 
wice to Aberton since, but did not find time to get as far as 
lling.” They were walking now slowly towards the house 
ugh the shrubbery path. Millicent was beginning to 
ver her equanimity ; at least, of manner. ‘‘ Have you been 
e well since I saw you, Miss Millicent ? ” 

Why?” she asked; for the question was put in anxious 
aS: 

Because you don’t look as though you had.” 

Oh yes, I have been well,” she answered rather eagerly, 
uite, thank you. There’s Jane,” 
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Jane Canterbury was coming in at the gate; anxiety on he 
face, her step restless. In truth, she had only gone to th 
schools that morning because she could not rest indoors. Si 
sure as Mr. Canterbury disinherited them, so sure did Jani 
believe that her marriage with Austin Rufort would never com 
to pass. 

“Has Olive not returned?” she asked of Millicent, whe 
she had greeted Mr. Kage, whom she was surprised to see. 

No, Olive had not come home. And Jane Canterbury, of 
remarkably open nature, spoke a word upon the trouble tha 
had fallen on them, asking Mr. Kage if he had heard th 
report. He replied that he had been present, accidentally, a 
the interview that morning at the Rock ; and in another minut 
they were all speaking confidentially together. 

“ The marriage itself was felt by us as a great blow,” observer 
Jane. “Chiefly, I think, for papa’s sake ; it was so very un 
suitable. When we saw people with smiles on their faces, anc 
heard whispers reflecting on him and it, nothing could, to us 
have been more painful.” 

“It came upon you as a surprise, I believe,” remarked Mr 
Kage. 

“ A surprise indeed. At first we never believed the report 
In truth we had fancied that——” Jane suddenly stopped 
and blushed as she looked at him. 

“ Fancied what ?” he innocently rejoined. 

“That she was engaged to you, Mr. Kage.” 

A gleam, as of a streak of crimson across a grey sky, flashe¢ 
into the cheeks of Thomas Kage, leaving them afterwards whit 
as ashes. Jane, walking side by side with him, saw it not 
Millicent saw everything. 

“No, she was not engaged to me,” he said in quiet tones 
“A poor man, as I am, cannot venture to hope for such goo 
fortune.” 

“ At any rate, she liked you; I am sure of it,” said Jane 
“Of course I never said a word to any one; but the signs tc 
me were very plain. To you also, I fancy, Mr. Kage.” 

He did not answer, only looked straight forward with hi: 
white face. Millicent felt at war with the whole world, and 
most of all, with herself. How could she, in her blindness 
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e indulged that mistaken fable of the past, when others, not 
rested, had seen the truth ? 
Well, those matters are done with, however it might have 
n, and she is my father’s wife,” continued Jane. “But that 
o reason why we shouid be disinherited.” 

Indeed it is not,” he warmly answered. 
Ie did not enter the house ; time would not permit him, he 
, but left a card for Miss Canterbury. However, whilst he 
shaking hands, Olive came in. Very coldly indeed did 
look upon Mr. Kage, saluting him with a distant bow. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Kage before this 
ning,” spoke she in haughty tones. “He made one of the 
y at the Rock.” 

Amongst them, but not of them,” returned Mr. Kage. 
ow I longed to take up your cause, Miss Canterbury, I 
not describe, But it was not my business ; and, besides, 
ight only have done you harm.” 

Then you are not an ally of the enemy?” said Olive. 
ou were not at the Rock to aid them in their schemes ?” 
I!” His luminous eyes, with all their honest truth, shone 
upon her. “ Miss Canterbury, I possess, I believe, as 
te a sense of justice as any man. I fully agreed with every 
1 you spoke. And after your departure, when I was left 
e with Mrs. Canterbury, I took upon myself to tender her 
e advice. Let us hope she will follow it.” 

gain Olive’s heart went out to this young man as it had done 
> before in the days gone by. It seemed in that moment 
she could have trusted him with her life, “Forgive me,” 
said, putting her hand into his in her frank but grave 
ner. “I ought never to have doubted you, Mr. Kage. It 
seeing you at the Rock, and the manner in which they 
you in the room, that caused the idea to cross me.” 
Never doubt me, Miss Canterbury,” he said earnestly, as 
lasped it. “I am not capable of wearing two faces.” 
Surely they will not attempt to carry out this wholesale 
lery !” 

{ should say most certainly not. Their humiliation would 
bo great,” 

It is Mrs. Kage,” whispered Olive. 
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“Yes. As primary. mover.” 

They had walked with him to the gate. He wished them 
farewell, and set off at a fleet pace up the road. Olive and 
Jane went back talking; Millicent lingered yet, and watched 
his receding steps. Thomas Kage had spoken of humilia- 
tion. What humiliation could be like unto hers, for having 
beguiled herself into love unsought, she mentally asked. For 
having fed and cherished the feeling through months and 
months, deceiving herself with the fond delusion that he cared 
for her, when all the while his whole heart and hopes had been 
given to another? 

Even already some unpleasant fruits of the proposed scheme 
were coming home to its plotters; and during the short half 
hour that intervened between Thomas Kage’s exit and entrance, 
a slight disturbance had occurred at the Rock. The nurse to 
the little heir was a superior woman named Tring; very 
respectable, almost a lady. She had been a resident at Chilling 
for several years, and on the death of her husband, a land 
surveyor in a small way, was forced to look out for some 
employment. She commenced a day-school and undertook to 
do plain and fancy work. The Miss Canterburys had been 
very kind and friendly to her, and helped her a good deal, pur- 
chasing some of her pretty little drawings. However, she made 
but a precarious living; and when the place of nurse to the 
new heir (as the child was styled) at the Rock was, so to say, 
going begging, Mrs. Tring applied for it, and was chosen on 
of several applicants. 

“Oh, how could you!” exclaimed Leta, when she hear 
of it. 

“ Better do that, Miss Millicent, than starve ; and I am no 
sure but it would have come to that with me,” was Mrs. Tring’ 
answer. ‘I love infants. I seem to yearn for them ever sint 
I lost my only little one; and I can do my entire duty by th 
child. As to my pride, I had to put that in my pocket lon 
ago.” 

Now it seemed that Mrs. Kage, in her perfectly inexplicab! 
antagonism to Mr. Canterbury’s daughters, would not regar 
the nurse with any great degree of favour, simply because the! 
did. Although she had become a servant in their father 
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sehold, the young ladies would not put aside their previous 
ks of respect, calling her “ Mrs. Tring” to her face and 
wing her consideration. Mrs. Kage dashed open her scent- 
les when she heard them, and seemed as if she might faint. 
Irs. Canterbury, seeing Olive leave the Rock a little later 
1 she might have done on the close of that morning’s 
rview, had wondered, speaking with Thomas Kage, what 
detained her. The fact was, that as Olive was crossing 
hall to depart, she saw in a small parlour (the self-same 
m that the new footman had wished to invite her into on 
ring) Mrs. Tring and the baby. She went in and took the 
d in her arms, nursing it fondly. He was the innocent 
se of a great deal of heartburning, this little child; but 
re’s mind was too noble and just to resent it upon him, as 
e might have done. 

He is asleep, Mrs. Tring.” 

Very nearly, maam. I was just about to take him up- 
ye 

I will take him myself,” said Olive. 

Vith soft steps lest she should awake the sleeping baby, 
re ascended the grand staircase, followed by Mrs. Tring. 
r the beautiful day-cot of polished ebony, with its inlaid 
kings of silver (for young Mrs. Canterbury had provided 
gs for her expected infant, not in accordance with the 
plicity that is most suitable to infants, but with her husband’s 
nues), Olive pressed some more soft kisses on the sleeping 


You sweet little fellow!” she murmured. “It is not your 

t that they would put this wrong upon us.” 

Oh, ma’am,” spoke the nurse, in the moment’s impulse, 

rely what we hear cannot be true! So great a wrong never 
be inflicted on deserving ladies !” 

live laid the child down and covered him over. Perhaps 
was a little surprised to find that the rumour was so 

nsive. “How did you hear it, Mrs. Tring?” she inquired, 

ting the cradle to face her. 

It was being talked of last night, ma’am, in the house- 

per’s room. I went down there for something I wanted, 
heard it. I have not slept all night, thinking of the cruel 
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injustice,” added Mrs, Tring, her face—a very delicate one— 
flushing crimson. 

Very contrary to Miss Canterbury’s usual lofty, though in a 
sense courteous, reticence to her inferiors, she continued the 
subject instead of passing it by—continued it for a minute or 
two. But she said not a word that she would have objected to 
say before Mrs. Canterbury or any other member of the family ; 
and she spoke openly, her tone of voice free as ordinary. 
Mrs. Tring was not quite so calm; all her indignation and 
sorrow had been aroused, and she warmly expressed both. 

“The snake in the grass is Mrs, Kage,” she observed, 
“though I’m sure I ought to beg her pardon for saying it. As 
long as she stays here, ma’am, you and the young ladies will 
never have fair play ; Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury would be quite 
different without her. I have not been in the house a month 
yet, but I cannot shut my eyes to things that are going on 
Int? 

Olive made no reply to this, except that she must be going, 
and turned to the staircase. Mrs. Tring attended her down, 
and opened the hall-door. Rather, perhaps, to the latter’s 
surprise, upon re-entering the nursery, there stood Mrs. Kage, 
And Mrs. Kage’s countenance was not pleasant to look upon. 
That amiable lady, ascending to her room close on the heels 
of Miss Canterbury, had put her ear to the nursery-door and 
heard the whole colloquy. It was not very much in all; nota 
tithe of what Olive had just said publicly in the drawing-room ; 
but it served to show Mrs. Kage what the nurse’s sentiments 
were, ‘Tring verily thought she was going to be struck, Mrs. 
Kage was in the habit of being as contemptuous to her as 
might be, but she had never been violent. Her passion was 
something to shrink from. In fact, Tring’s little compliments 
to herself—the expressed opinion given confidentially to Miss 
Canterbury as to the kind of mission the honourable lady 
fulfilled in the house—had set her all aflame. She could not 
get over the “snake in the grass,” 

A scene ensued. The nurse received a summary dismissal, 
and Caroline was called in to confirm it. Mrs, Kage out- 
rageously exaggerated the fault to her daughter, and the words 
she had overheard; she affirmed, with angry passion, that 
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ng was “in league with those Canterbury women to under- 
i\e the peace of the house, into which she had only come as 
ir spy.” ‘Tring, not allowed to speak in her defence and the 
ss Canterburys’—for Mrs. Kage condescended to push her 
n her own hands out of the room—was ordered to be away 
n the Rock within the space of an hour, or else she would 
hunted from it. Mrs. Kage was not choice in her expres- 
is that day. 
‘For pity’s sake call my maid, Caroline, dear, and let her 
me some red lavender,” exclaimed the exhausted dame, 
cing on the first chair she came to in her own room, But 
oline, who was not altogether unused to similar scenes on 
mother’s part, and thought little of them, neither called for 
maid nor rang, but stood still with a blank countenance. 
It’s all very well for you to dismiss Tring in this summary 
, mamma, but what is to become of my baby? Who will 
se him?” 

| pertinent question. Of all exacting things, a baby must 
ittended to; and, to say the truth, many a nurse knows 
, and tyrannizes over households accordingly. Mrs. Kage, 
1 wild eyes, an inflamed face, and a phial of red lavender in 
hand, vowed (to put it politely) that “Tring the Jesuit” should 
eat another meal nor sleep another night in the house; 
Caroline felt helpless. In the emergency, when the state 
he case became known, one of the household servants came 
yard, asking to be allowed to supply the deficiency—Judith, 
second housemaid. She was a sensible, willing young 
nan; had lived at the Rock for several years, and been 
sh liked by Olive and her sisters. But Mrs, Canterbury felt 
ious as she listened to the request; a common house- 
d (so she phrased it) could scarcely be fit for the post of 
5e, 

You cannot know anything about the management of 
dren, Judith.” 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, but I know a great deal,” was 
ith’s answer. “ When I first went out to service, it was as 
se. I lived three years in the situation, and Miss Canter- 
y had a very good character with me. When your little 
y was born, ma’am, I thought how much I should like to 
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become his nurse; but before I could pick up courage to 
speak, Mrs. Tring got the place.” 

“Vou can’t write, you know, Judith,” said Mrs. Canterbury, 
much perplexed. 

“Well, no, maam. But I don’t see that a nurse need know 
how to write.” 

Mrs. Canterbury, ransacking her brains, could not altogether 
see it either. Judith’s ignorance in regard to what she called 
“ book-learning ” was a proverb in the family. It told against 
her. When she first came to the Rock she could not read; 
the Miss Canterburys, upon discovering this, had caused her to 
be taught. But, though an excellent and capable servant in 
regard to hand-labour, Judith Collett proved remarkably 
deficient in brainwork. Even now she could not read through 
a chapter in the Bible, but had to sfe// through it. As to 
writing, when something was said about her learning that, 
Judith flatly refused. Reading was bad enough, she said; 
writing might fairly puzzle her senses away. 

I hope the reader will not deem these small details unneces- 
sary or puerile. They have to be told. All with a purpose ; as 
will be found later in the story. 

« Well, I think I will try you, Judith,” decided Mrs. Canter- 
bury. “At any rate, while we look out for another.” And 
thus Judith Collett, the second housemaid, was installed in the 
higher and far more important post of nurse at the Rock. 
Could Mrs. Kage have foreseen how strong a link that was 
destined to prove in a future and fatal chain, she had surely 
buried Tring’s offence in silence, and never dismissed her. 

Seated at the sumptuous luncheon-table a few minutes later, 
Mrs. Canterbury and her mother all smiles and sweetness, 
Thomas Kage-had little conception of the storm that had just 
passed. The master of the Rock, upright in his accustomed 
place, had learnt nothing of it. Tring was his child’s nurse still, 
for aught he knew to the contrary. The meal was soon over. 
Thomas Kage had to go back to Aberton, and could not linger. 
Mr. Canterbury offered to drive him, and went round to the 
stables, rather undecided what horses to take ; one of the pair 
that he himself usually drove being lame. 

“When do you go back to London?” asked Mrs. Canterbury 
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they stood round the fire, Mrs. Kage having put herself into 
armchair. 

“ By to-night’s train.” 

“And when shall you come down again ?” 

“Not at all, I fancy. There will be no necessity for it.” 

‘I meant to see us. I was not thinking of Aberton. Mr. 
nterbury has just told you you must come for Christmas. 
ll you, Thomas ? ” 

“Thank you ; he is very kind. I fear I shall not be able to 
nes 

And, by the cold and guarded tone, Mrs. Canterbury felt 
tain that he never meant to come again—oh, perhaps for 
s. But she would not urge it. For one thing, she was sure 
would be all the same if she did. “I forgot to ask you, 
omas, if you found the Miss Canterburys at home?” 

‘I found Millicent at home. The others came in afterwards. 
llicent Canterbury has altered,” he suddenly added. 

* Altered ?” 

“Yes. I am sure I do not fancy it. She looks—I could 
iost say careworn. As though she had gone through some 
row.” 

Caroline Canterbury dropped her eyes. She knew what the 
row was too well, and that it was herself who had led to it. 
Mrs. Kage looked up from her chair. “I wonder, dear 
omas, that you could care to call on those people! One 
sht have thought the display made by Olive here was enough 
you.” 

Thomas Kage took a step forwards to face her. 

‘With every word that Miss Canterbury uttered here, I 
eed, and more than agreed,” he said in firm clear tones, 
is you have spoken on this subject to me, Mrs. Kage, I will 
ak. I have no right to do so; I am aware of that ; but I do 
or your sake. Let me pray of you not to suffer this injustice 
be committed—— ” 

‘It is Mr. Canterbury’s business, not mine,” interrupted 
s. Kage, in a voice so unpleasant as to be almost a scream. 
Thomas Kage slightly drew in his lips. The gesture said 
t he ignored Mr. Canterbury altogether in the matter, as 
inly as gesture could. “Remember that the money is theirs 
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by right of birth,” he impressively continued. “ They were 
born to it. You and Caroline are—forgive me if I’speak the 
word—in a sense interlopers. Let it be at least equally shared 
with them.” 

With her fan and her essence-bottles in her hand, and a 
white lama shawl that was on her shoulders trailing after her, 
Mrs. Kage went mincing from the room. “Such a headache !” 
she said, plaintively. “ Dear me!” 

Caroline had drawn to the window, ignoring the conversation 
just as Thomas Kage ignored Mr. Canterbury. He went up 
to her. “I must say good-bye, Caroline; the carriage is 
coming round, I see. Fare you well.” She turned to face 
him, abandoning her hands to his. He paused a moment ere 
he spoke. “Will you take my advice? Nothing in this world 
could I urge so solemnly upon you. Let not this grievous 
wrong be inflicted on Mr. Canterbury’s daughters. They have 
an equal claim with you—some might say a greater claim.” 

“Tt is not my affair,” she answered. ‘‘ You heard me say 
I was neuter.” 

“ And, above all, do not be the inheritor contingent on the 
boy’s death. The thought is troubling me like a haunting 
shadow.” 

“ Why should it trouble you?” 

“I do not know. It is as bad as a nightmare. Let the 
Miss Canterburys inherit it; any one rather than you. Take 
your portion of it if you like ; a fifth share with them.” 

“ And if I were not to take your advice ?” 

“Take it; take it on both questions,” was all he urged in 
answer, “I think, if you suffered this crying injustice to be 
committed, that I could never esteem you again, As my 
cousin, you are dear to me still.” She tossed back her pretty 
curls, still worn in the free flowing manner of her girlhood ; 
tossed them partly in petulance, partly in vanity. “Caroline, 
mark me. It will never bring you good.” 

“Don’t I tell you, Thomas, the affair is not mine? It lies 
with Mr, Canterbury.” She seemed hard indeed to be con- 
vinced. He fixed his keen luminous eyes on her, and spoke 
in an impressive whisper : 

“* Remove not the old landmark, and enter not into the 
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‘Id of the fatherless. For their redeemer is mighty ; he shall 
ead their cause with thee.’” 

“Why—what in the world—have you turned parson?” 
everently exclaimed Caroline in her extreme astonishment. 
Have you the Bible by heart ?” 

“ A verse or two of it that my mother taught me,” he answered, 
5 tone changing to a careless one. “ Fare you well, Caroline.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISINHERITED. 


HETHER Mrs. Canterbury followed the advice of Thomas 
age, and whispered to her husband a permission to remember 
; daughter’s claims, cannot here be told, since no one knew 
ether she did or did not. One fact was indisputable—that 
never would have thought of disinheriting them in the first 
‘tance but for its being put into his head. No, nor persisted 
it without perpetual promptings. However it might have 
en within the precincts of the Rock, out of it an impression 
mt abroad that the unjust will remained in force and the 
‘ss Canterburys were disinherited. As the noise (I should 
e here to use the French word bruit ; we have none so appro- 
ate) of this ran round Chilling and its environs, every one 
ed out “Shame!” 

The first real fruits of the calamity fell on Jane. Lord 
fort, finding his son was not likely to allow the change to 
ect his engagement, went forth to an interview with Austin 
the Rectory, and peremptorily ordered him to bring it to an 
4. He was met by a refusal; low, courteous, and depre- 
‘ory, but still a refusal, It astonished the old peer to such 
begree that for a few moments he was speechless. His sons 
ke getting to be middle-aged now; the eldest was approach- 
| forty, Austin considerably past thirty ; but they had always 
atinued to yield him perfect submission. 

* You wont give Miss Jane Canterbury up!” exclaimed the 
lord, sitting bolt upright in his usual stately fashion in the 
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stiffest chair in the study, his riding-whip lying across his angula 
knees, that were cased in black silk-velvet breeches. 

“I cannot do it, sir,” replied Austin, who stood at a respec 
ful distance, tall and upright too, with nobility marked on ever: 
line of his open and genial face. ‘If you go so far as to forbi 
the marriage, all we can do is to wait. Neither she nor I woul 
directly fly in the face of the edict.” 

“ Wait for what?” demanded Lord Rufort, his mass of iron 
grey hair looking slightly ruffled, and himself too. 

“ For a more propitious time : when the embargo should b 
removed.” 

“What! you would marry her in spite of the loss of fortune? 

“ Father, we are not children that we can ‘kiss and part. I 
I were to break with Jane Canterbury, I should never finc 
another woman to care for as I care for her; no, not thoug! 
I spent my life seeking one the world through. I fancy, -i 
Jane could be induced to express her true sentiments, sh 
would on her side avow the same. We shall come togethe 
some day, I hope, with time and patience. If not, I do no 
suppose either of us will ever marry.” 

Lord Rufort stared a little, as if unable to comprehend matter 
clearly. Only in height and form were he and his son alike 
the peer’s face was narrow, a secretive one ; Austin’s was open 
candid, and good. j 

“ And pray, under this calamity, what would you do, if lef 
to your own devices ?” asked Lord Rufort. 

“I should not let it make the slightest difference. We weri 
` to have been married before Christmas, and should be still,” 

“ What would you live upon? Bread-and-cheese ? ” ; 

“ If we could get nothing better, we should be willing to ea 
that. It would not come quite to it, sir. This house is good 
the garden productive ; and both are mine, free of charge. My 
income from the living, as you know, is about three hundred 
a-year; and Jane is not quite disinherited. She has five 
thousand pounds now, out at good interest; and will have five 
thousand more, at present showing, after Mr. Canterbury's 
death.” 

“It would be starvation,” growled Lord Rufort. “Call it 
five or six hundred a-year, all told, Remember that you 7 
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ers son. Would it be consistent that you, the Honourable 
d Reverend Austin Rufort, should set up housekeeping 
‘on so miserable a pittance ?” 

A halfsmile showed itself for a moment on Austin’s lips. 
| cannot help having been born what I am, sir. I have 
en calculating expenses versus income all day, and find we 
all have enough for quiet comfort, if Jane can only think so. 
is she who is most to be considered, father—reared in so 
ach luxury.” 

“ But for the large revenues expected to be inherited by 
sorge Canterbury’s daughters, I should never have given my 
“sent to your proposing to one of them,” was the haughty 
BWET. 

“* That she has lost the prospect, sir, is no fault of hers or of 
ne,” said Austin. “ Perhaps we shall be as happy without 
ath as with it.” 

* You will not risk it, Austin—never, with my consent. If 
orge Canterbury chooses to lose his senses, that’s no reason 
sy I should lose mine. I cannot help you with money— 
ar eldest brother is too extravagant for that; he drains me 
all I have. In giving you your clerical profession and your 
pd name, I gave you all I had to give. There may be 
ifle for you after my death; there can be no help before 


‘I should not think of asking it, father,” said the Rector, 
2 was feeling this to be a most uncomfortable interview. 
ut do you not think that the fact of my possessing no 
ey should be a just cause for your overlooking the 
ciency of it in my future wife?” 

‘No, I don’t,” said the old lord bluntly. “You will make 
the Honourable Mrs. Rufort, next remove to a peeress ; 
Îl this is an advantage that ought to be met in money, if 
bant be in kind. Let Canterbury settle an income of a 
yusand a-year upon Miss Jane, and I'll withdraw my 
sition.” 

Í She and I—I have just said we are not children—might 
hallowed to judge of the amount of income we could make 
Í cient to be contented upon.” 

Í Contented in theory,” retorted Lord Rufort, with a grim 
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frown; “it wouldn’t be in practice. You are talking like 
child now.” 

Austin Rufort pushed his bright dark hair from his brow 
the movement betokening vexation. To induce his father t 
see things in the proper light, he felt was becoming more an 
more hopeless. 

“ You would be sending to Rufort Hall every month of you 
life to beg help of me, Austin. I will not risk that ; neithe 
will I suffer you to rush into poverty. Iam sorry to have t 
interpose my veto against your marriage with Miss Jan 
Canterbury, but the circumstances compel me to do i 
Good day ; you need not come out.” 

Lord Rufort went stalking away, his head in the air; Austin 
spite of the injunction, dutifully attending him. His hors 
and mounted groom waited at the gate, and they rode away. 

Whether Lord Rufort felt a doubt of Austin’s implici 
obedience, cannot be said; but he deemed it well to folloy 
up his mandate by an active measure. The Rector of Chillin, 
found himself called suddenly upon to attend his father on : 
continental excursion of some weeks’ duration—a substitut 
and the bishop’s leave of absence being already provide: 
without any effort of his. Before Jane Canterbury had wel 
heard the news that the parish was about to be handed over t 
the care of a stranger, Austin came to Thornhedge to wish he 
good-bye, Jane, quiet and calm though her exterior was, fel 
it all bitterly. It seemed like the knell of past hopes. 

“Ts it to be for ever, Austin?” she asked in low tones 
as Mr. Rufort took her hand in farewell, when the brie 
interview of five minutes was over—all his time could alloy 
to it. 

Not immediately did he answer. He held her hand in his 
and looked steadily into her blue eyes, sad now, with < 
questioning gaze, ‘I thought we had mutually agreed on ow 
line of conduct, Jane?” 

“Yes; but you are not free to act as you will.” 

“Indeed, I am—quite sufficiently so to keep my word, an 
wait, I have told Lord Rufort that in anticipation of the 
blow, we had made up our minds to look forward in hopeful 
patience. Do not fear me, Jane. Be it for ten weeks or te 
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that the waiting has to last, we shall come together, 
ven sparing us” 
And—do we separate until then?” she rejoined, the tears 
mg from her eyes. 
Most certainly not Our intercourse will be the same— 
permitting it—that it has been. My father cannot control 
, though he may put his veto on the one serious act of a 
$ life—marriage. And now, Jane, time is up. God bless 
minute longer yet, and then the parting was over. Gossips 
it was to be a final separation. Mrs Kage, gently fanning 
elf, observed to a friend in confidence that, for her part, 
aever had believed in the serious attentions of the Honour- 
Mr. Rufort to Jane Canterbury. 
Jeanwhile the will remained in the possession of Mr. Norris 
Becuted ; for that slow solicitor, what with this excuse and 
excuse, contrived to delay it. But one day Mr. Canter- 
ys large barouche drove into Aberton, and drew up before 
fiawyer's office. The carriage was well filled ; Mrs. Canter- 
Ë and her mother sat in it side by side, all feathers and 
"T Mr. Canterbury opposite to them, and the young heir 
fhe lap of the new nurse, Judith. 
had it may be observed, en parenthèse, that Judith was 
iing herself so apt at her new duties, and gave so much 
baction i in them, as to stand a fair chance of remaining in 
im permanently. 
Phe footman came round to open the carriage-door for his 
fter; who alighted and went in. Country offices are not 
firs on a magnificent scale. Mr. Norris’s consisted of one 
wm, and State might be called a large closet. The closet 
9 for Mr. Norris's two clerks ; the room for himself and his 
ints. Just now the lawyer was at home alone, so he and 
L Canterbury had the office to themselves. George Canter- 
Jooked more of a beau than usual. He had been getting 
nger and younger ever since his martriage ; that is, certain 
iincts of his had. His teeth were newer and whiter: his 
teen hair had a fuller and more graceful flow ; his clothes 
Gil have become a young fellow just out of his teens. 
Meher the sexagenarian, George Canterbury, looked the 
Canterbury's Will, 18 
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older or the younger for all this, was a matter of opinion: sor 
hold to the notion that the more craftily an ancient man 
woman endeavours to hide the ravages of time by false ado 
ments, the older theylook, I think it is so Art cannot rea 
contend with Nature. 

| “Ts my will ready for signature, Mr. Norris?” 

“ Not quite, sir,” was the lawyer’s reply, who had given up 
Mr. Canterbury the post of honour in the arm-chair, and h: 
taken his own seat opposite. 

“ Not quite!” repeated Mr. Canterbury. ‘ This is the four 
or fifth time I have come here asking the same question, a1 
been met with the same answer.” 

“I have been very busy,” said Mr. Norris. 

“You must find me a better excuse than that. My busine 
has not been accustomed to wait for other people’s.” 

s“ The truth is, Mr. Canterbury, that I do not like the wil 
spoke the lawyer; “but I have said so until I am tired 
saying it.” 

“ Very well. I will not submit to another day’s delay. 
you object to act for me—and these excuses and procrastin 
tions amount to it—I shall put it in the hands of Watkin: 
And Mr. Canterbury evidently meant what he said. T 
lawyer knitted his brow: Watkins was a rival solicitor 
Aberton. z 

“The injustice of such a will, sir——” 

“ You have said quite enough on that score, Norris,” int 
rupted the master of the Rock, drawing himself angrily u 
“ I did not come here to listen to more of it. This is Tuesda 
If you choose to undertake that the will shall be ready f 
signature by this hour on Thursday, I still give you the optic 
of drawing it up. If you will not, I go at once to Watkins,” 

That there would be no reprieve from the unjust will, M 
Norris had long been sure of; and so—he embraced tl 
alternative. As it must be done, as well he should do it | 
another. “Very Well. You force me to this, Mr. Canterbw 
I will draw up the will; but I do it under protest, and wa: 
my hands of consequences. What are to be its provisions ?” 

“Exactly what the last were: except in the matter 
executors.” 
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“ There must be a change in ¢hem,” replied the lawyer, in a 
nical kind of tone, that his client perceived and did not like. 
Both Lord Rufort and Mr. Carlton have notified to me their 
usal to act.” 

“ I shall not be so courteous this time as to ask the question,” 
d Mr. Canterbury; ‘‘and you will have the goodness, Mr. 
rris, not to let the name of the executor transpire.” 

The lawyer caught at the word. 

‘Executor! Do you mean to have but one?” 

“Tt will be enough,” said George Canterbury. 

Five minutes more of conversation, a reiteration of the 
mer will’s chief provisions, lest the lawyer should have for- 
‘ten them, and then the master of the Rock went out to his 
riage. Mrs. Kage, glancing at him over her undulating fan, 
ich she used equally indoors and out, a sharp keen glance, 
he took his seat in front of her, made smiling way for him. 
‘Ts it at length signed, dear Mr. Canterbury ?” she sweetly 
xed. 

“No; Norris has not got it ready. It will be signed on 
»ursday.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Kage, sharply. “That man never has 
ithing ready. I don’t like him.” 

In accordance with the positive directions that he could no 
ger evade, Mr. Norris drew out the will ; and at the appointed 
ve it was duly executed. How the report of the fact got 
out was not known; but that it became public property was 
‘isputable. “Shame,” again said the neighbourhood. 
‘hame, and double shame !” 

Jo it was definitely settled ; and the Miss Canterburys were, 
| to say, disinherited. The first brunt of the shock over, 
y set themselves to make the best of it; just as they had 
ne in regard to their father’s marriage. That he was no 
iger in possession of his full vigorous intellect (not that it 
i! ever boasted great things), they fully believed. Olive 
hught Mrs. Kage could not be in hers, or she never would 
ve shown herself so strangely grasping and covetous. Olive, 
\ve-minded, generous-hearted, had yet to learn what an un- 
‘acipled, greedy woman is capable of, and how fast she can 
[e when the reins are put into her hands. It was a dangerous 
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temptation ; and Lord Gunse’s rather battered daughter went 
into it wholesale, wanting strength to resist and moderation to 
temper. 

Caroline Canterbury could have come to the rescue, aad did 
not. But the wholesome advice of Thomas Kage, and the 
impressive words it was couched in, would not leave Caroline. 
It was in her mind always. One night she dreamt that she 
had zof followed his advice, that the money all descended to 
her and her little son, and that some terrible ill supervened. 
She thought she saw the baby sitting on the carpet, staring up 
at an enormous mountain of yellow gold—sovereigns—towering 
before him. Suddenly her child’s face changed to one of great 
and exceeding fear; and in the same moment the golden moun- 
tain began to change. Into what, she did not know; never, 
never afterwards could she remember ; only that it was some- 
thing dreadful to look upon. Caroline awoke with the amazing 
terror ;‘and for half-an-hour she literally shook as she lay. 

“PII tell Mr. Canterbury to make a just will,” she said to 
herself in the moment’s agony. ' 

Could we only keep our good resolutions, how very different 
things might be in this world! Had Caroline Canterbury kept 
hers, and whispered the word to her husband that would set 
matters right, the words that the man was longing for—for, 
though a very reed in her hands and her mother’s, there is no 
doubt his conscience pricked him always on the score of his 
once-loved and still-respected daughters—had she kept this 
resolution, the chief ill that this story has yet to tell of would 
never have taken place. Daylight chased away ghostly fancies, 
and Caroline’s dream faded before reality, although it ti 
perhaps come from her guardian angel. 

Mr. Rufort got home in November. The first intimati 
people had of his return was seeing him in the reading-desk 
when they went to church on Sunday morning. The parish 
was not large, and he kept no curate. Jane Canterbury grew 
red and white with astonishment; she naturally asked herself 
how long he had been back. It was a busy day with the 
Rector. He had come home to find sickness in the district į 
and, beyond a hand-shake outside the church-door after wri 
morning and afternoon service, Jane had no communication 
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th him. Late the following afternoon he came to call. 
ive and Leta were out; only Jane was there. The dusk of 
> November twilight was already spreading its wings on the 
‘th when Jane rose up to greet him. “I hear it is all 
finitely settled, Jane,” he observed, after a few minutes given 
general conversation ; “that Mr. Canterbury has positively 
ned his unjust will ?” 
“Yes,” she answered in low tones, feeling very uncomfortable. 
am ashamed to confess it for papa’s sake.” 
“And for the sake of others also, I should say,” added Mr. 
ifort. “It is Mrs. Canterbury’s work; there cannot be a 
ubt of that ; and very especially her mother’s.” 
“ Oh, of course. We have been laying out our plans in 
cordance with our changed prospect, and are already be- 
ining to act upon them,” added Jane. “Papa intends to 
atinue our present allowance during his life; there is to be 
alteration in that, and we shall save what we can out of it. 
ne or two of our servants must be parted with; our carriage 
already laid down; and, in short, we are about to live in the 
le that we shall be compelled to adopt in after-years.” 
** You say ‘we,’” remarked Mr. Rufort. 
‘t Yes. Olive and Leta and myself.” 
“ But what is the Rectory to do, Jane?” 
‘Oh, Austin, do not play with me.” 
The question was almost too much for her. While trying 
speak very calmly, her heart had been full to overflowing, 
2 supposed he had put it in idle jest. Mr. Rufort crossed 
ər to her, and she stood up. 
‘Will you have me at once, Jane, under the present state 
things?” Could he be jesting still? Jane Canterbury 
med and looked into the fire, her hands and heart alike 
mbling. “You know how small are the revenues of my 
ing, Jane,” resumed Mr. Rufort, standing close to her. “The 
rest bagatelle in comparison with those of the Rock ; a trifle 
'n compared with what you enjoy here. The consciousness 
‘this lies upon me as I speak, and so I may not press the 
sstion, but only put it to you quietly and—I had almost said 
soldly. Knowing what my income is, will you venture upon 
‘and come home to me?” 
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“What! in defiance of Lord Rufort? Oh, Austin!” 

“No; were he defiant still, I should not ask you.” A wild 
rush of happiness in her heart, a glow of rapture in her blue 
eyes, as she turned to him. He put his hand upon her shoulder, 
and his tone, losing the formality to which he had constrained 
it, became low and sweet. 

“Lord Rufort has come to his senses, Jane. In the weeks 
I have been spending with him on the Continent, I believe he 
grew to see that you and I both meant waiting; that out 
patience might endure beyond his opposition. On Saturday, 
when I left him at the Hall, he said just a word, a tantalizing 
word, which might mean one thing as well as another. So 
this morning I went over after breakfast to put the question 
decisively to him: would he sanction our union? I had t 
wait three hours, for he had gone to Aberton.” 

Jane was waiting now; Mr. Rufort had paused. ' 

“ And he gave me Hig answer, Jane. He informed me that, 
if you and I are still so foolish as to wish to set up on bread: 
and-cheese, he will not oppose our doing it, as it is a matter 
chiefly affecting ourselves personally. One proviso he makes— 
that when the Rectory shall be filled with children, we do not 
go to him for help to keep them.” 

The tears were stealing down her glowing cheeks. “Is it 
true ?” she softly whispered. 

“ Quite true, Jane. So far as my father’s consent and approval 
are concerned, I may take you home to bread-and-cheese to- 
morrow. Upon the bread-and-cheese view of the affair, he 
has all along dwelt particularly. But the scruples are on my 
part now.” She glanced quickly up. “Much as we had 
learned to care for each other, Jane, I should never have asked 
you to share my small income but for your possessing ample 
means of your own. I should have felt that I was not justia 
in doing it, reared, as you had been, in luxury.” 

“Would your scruples have been for me, or for yourself p” 

“Jane!” | 

A bright smile stole over her face. 

“We shall not be so very badly off, Austin, I have a little 
still, you know.” 

“You will not be afraid?” ` 
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“ Afraid !” 

Mr. Rufort took Jane in his arms as tenderly as he was wont 
take the babies who were brought to him to be christened. 
ne suspense and trouble were over. “We can keep to our 
1 arrangement, Jane, my darling. And I shall have you at 
2 Rectory before Christmas.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SPRING ROUND AGAIN. 


ITH every crevice in the large bedroom, through which air 
uld enter, stopped; with a roaring fire in the grate; with 
mson draperies of silk and wool at the windows, and a 
mdsome screen at the back of the sofa, the chamber was up 
nearly fever-heat. Thomas Kage felt it so, what with the 
ul atmosphere and the trimming he was getting. 
‘On the sofa, enveloped in an Indian shawl, an ornamental 
zht-cap covering her white hair, sat Mrs. Garston. Her 
>y eyes, vigorous as they used to be, were glaring angrily on 
nomas Kage. She was a healthy, strong old lady ; but early 
the month of January, that foe to old and young, bronchitis, 
acked her, and she really had had a fight for life. Her 
ind constitution and excellent habits saved her. She was out 
danger now, but remained a prisoner to her chamber until 
rmer weather should set in, for the spring was early yet. 
Two years had now elapsed since the death of Lady Kage, 
d Thomas Kage had continued to reside in the house 
joining, according to his mother’s evident wish. But he did 
it get on very fast; and expenses, quietly though he lived, 
ssorbed every shilling of his earnings. In point of fact, the 
‘use, with its cost, was too much for him. He did not care 
part with it altogether, so he resolved to let it furnished. 
tenant was found sooner than he had anticipated ; the agree- 
ent for taking it off his hands for twelve months was signed, 
d Thomas Kage had come in to disclose the news to Mrs. 
urston. 
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She received it with bitter resentment. Had he been 
boy, she would decidedly have shaken him. Leaning forwar 
on her sofa, the Indian shawl on her shoulders, the screen ¢ 
many colours behind her, a glass full of sweet spring flower 
on the table near, she sat rapping her stick in passion, now o 
the hearthrug, now on the fender, and glaring at Thoma 
Kage in the opposite chair. But that he had backed just ov 
of her reach, she might have rapped it on Aim. 

“I cant be up in my room a week or two, but you mus 
go and make a fool of yourself, and sign away your home! 
she repeated for the tenth time, when his arguments an 
excuses had been nearly exhausted by reiteration. ‘ Not abl 
to keep it up! Don’t talk nonsense to me, Thomas Kage 
What am I good for, that you could not come to me for 
hundred or two? I have it to spare, I suppose.” 

* You are very kind, very generous,” he murmured. “ Br 
indeed, Mrs. Garston, I never thought of such a thing. 
would rather get on myself than be helped, even by you.” 

“You'd rather be a pig-headed, ungrateful, senseless idiot, 
retorted Mrs. Garston. ‘‘ Not ungrateful? Don’t tell me 
No one but an underhand man, Thomas Kage, would hay 
taken advantage of my being laid by to act against me.” 

“Indeed, I did not take advantage of that. But that yo 
were too ill to see me, I should have told you of my projec 
from the first.” 

“And to go and sign the deed! One would think th 
world was coming to an end. I say the agreement shall b 
cancelled.” 

“Jt is impossible, Mrs. Garston. I am very sorry you ar 
vexed,” 

“A pretty thing for me to be pestered with new neighbour 
at my time of life! I wish your dear mother couid look dow! 
and see what you have done, Thomas Kage!” 

“I did it all for the best,’ he answered. ‘Situated as 
am, I ought not to have attempted to keep on the hous 
longer than the twelyemonth enjoined by my mother. M 
rooms in the Temple will do very well for me, and I’ve ha 
a bed put into them. As to the new neighbours, I though 
of you, and was cautious there. Mr. and Mrs. Rashbun 
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re elderly people, very quiet; they have only four elderly 
vervants, and no family.” 

Down came the stick. “Rashburn? Who’s Rashburn? 
“hose iron people at Aberton ?” 

“Distant relatives of theirs. It was through Mrs, Dunn I 
“ard that they wanted a house.” 

“Tt would become Lydia Dunn better if she concerned 
verself more with her own affairs, instead of putting her finger 
ito other people’s,” was the irascible interruption. 
| “And she heard of it through her brother-in-law, Richard 
"unn. He—— 
| “Stop! Are they friends of Dickey’s ?” 
| “Yes. Mr. Rashburn is in a state of health that requires 
‘onstant medical supervision ; and he has come to town to 
pe under the best. They have taken my house for twelve 
Months.” 
| Mrs. Garston growled. Nevertheless, if anything, under the 
ercumstances, could mollify her desperate vexation, it was the 
iict that the new tenant in prospective was a friend of Richard 
jjunn’s. For Richard—or, as she generally called him Dickey 
| -was a favourite of hers. 

“Whos going to keep Dorothy?” fiercely demanded Mrs. 
»arston, “She's ill, and not fit for service.” 

. “Well, of course I shall, in part. She has saved a little. 

orothy’s wants are so very few that she will not need much. 
think she means to take a room in some rural place : if any- 
| ing will restore her, it is quiet and country air.” 

“Do you know what you’d do, Thomas Kage? You'd give 
Į vay your head if it were loose. You are as bad as your 
| other was. Lady Kage never thought of herself in all her 
|e; it was other people, other people, other people, always 
| th her; and it’s the same with you.” 
| “I think Id rather live for others than myself.” 

P“ Of course you would, being devoid of brains.” 

| A pause ensued. Thomas Kage wanted to get away, but 
| rdly dared to make a move. The old lady was nodding her 
| ad, her face stern, her lips compressed. 

| “Well, I never thought you’d abandon me in my old age, 
| nomas, and when I’ve been right at death’s door! From the 
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time when you were a child in petticoats and climbed on my 
knee, I’ve looked upon you as belonging to me almost as muck 
as to your mother. If you wanted to part from me, why didn’ 
you take that precious dance to India ?” 

“ But I am not going to abandon you, or to part from you 
I would not do anything of the kind,” he returned, sincerity ir 
his earnest eyes. “I will come up to see you two or three 
times a week.” 

“Two or three times a week!” resentfully repeated Mrs 
Garston. “You used to come in every day before I was ill 
sometimes morning and evening too.” 

True. She had been exacting, and he kind and considerate 
Snappish and domineering though she was with him, he kney 
that she looked and longed for his presence as she did for ne 
one else’s, and that his visits were the one daily break in he 
monotonous life. ‘The Temple was a great deal farther off thar 
next door ; but he began to ask himself the question—coulc 
he get up to her, as usual, daily? It almost seemed, her steel 
grey eyes looking into his, that she divined his thoughts. 

“You might come up to me every evening !” 

“I will try. It may not be quite every evening. I don’ 

suppose business will admit of that.” 
: “Now you do as I bid you. If your mother’s gone, Pr 
here, and I act as I please, I wonder what would become o 
your poor head but for me! Considering that you are a steady 
Christian man, Thomas Kage, I never met with one so likely 
to lose it. I don’t mean you'd drift into folly,” she explained 
with a sharp knock on the leg of the sofa; “ like Barby Dawke: 
and the bad young men of the present day. If you could dc 
that, you might pay me a call in your fine tandem when the 
wind blew this way, but you’d never get pressed to come 
Hold your tongue till I’ve finished! I’m old enough to bé 
your grandmother. I dine at six; you know it; well and good 
Every day in the week, from Monday till Saturday, your knife 
and fork will be laid in my dining-room, whether you use it ol 
not. And on Sundays, of course, you'll spend the day here.” 

He got up, and took her hand, his eyes so earnest ané 
grateful that they seemed to have tears in them. Not for the 
promised dinners, but the kindness, No man living could have 
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eart more sensitive to that than Thomas Kage. Wishing 
‘r good day, he went out, and bent his steps towards Paradise 
uare, for he wanted to see Mrs. Dunn. His way to it lay 
ugh Paradise Terrace; and, as he was passing Mrs. 
esley’s, an impulse prompted him to tum in. For, in 

ath, he could not remember how long it was since he had 
lled there. Not often in the day-time, Sundays excepted, 
s Mr. Kase away from his chambers in the Temple. 

The servant ushered him into the drawing-room quietly. 
very movement of the household was regulated by the 
ample of its cold and quiet mistress. Thomas Kage sur- 
ised Miss Belle in a solitary waltz. The pretty young girl, 
E fairy, in a white-lace evening dress and a profusion of blue 
»bons, was whirling round the room to a gay tune from her 
yn lips. He rather marvelled at the attire. 
c Good gracious! I thought it was mamma, and wondered 
hat brought her home so soon,” exclaimed the young lady, 
lasing her dance abruptly to welcome Thomas Kage. And 
| in a breath, seeing him looking at her gala robes, she began 
‘lubly to explain. A party was to take place that evening at 
œ fashionable seminary, Miss Gammerton’s, where the young 
lly had been educated, and she was invited to it. 

“There was a break-up of the girls before Christmas, through 
e fever, and so to-night is to be prize-giving night. It will be 
grand affair; not one of the stupid sets-out they have 
merally in the half-year, when gentlemen are not admitted. 
flon’t care to go to them,” added Miss Belle, with candour. 

“ You have dressed early, young lady,” remarked Mr. Kage. 
She burst into a merry laugh. “For one thing, we go early 
‘five o'clock. The prizes and the tea will take up the time 
l seven, the concert till nine; and if we began dancing later 
an that, Miss Gammerton would go into a fit, thinking the 
Is could do no lessons afterwards for a week to come. But 
| not that.” 

“ Not what?” asked Thomas Kage, looking at the flitting 
svements of the pretty child, who kept waltzing from side to 
Le while she talked. 

‘ My having dressed so soon. I heard mamma tell Sarah 
s morning that she should send me in my drab silk, which 
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was warm; and Sarah answered, ‘Yes, that would be best, a 
the weather was still bleak.’ Sarah’s nothing but a regular ol 
maid, you know; Mr. Kage. Will I go in my drab! I though’ 
So as soon as their backs were turned, I went up and put thi 
on. They've gone out to pay visits, because the day’s fine. 
told mamma if she made me go with her, I should be tired t 
death when night came; and she left me at home. Tra, la 
falas” 

“Your mamma may insist on the drab when she returns, 
said Thomas Kage, interrupting the gay-hearted singing, hi 
own eyes bright with amusement. 

“ Oh, will she, though! I am to go round in the broughar 
that brings them home, and I shall have my opera-cloak on b 
that time, and my fan and bouquet in my hand, and be ready 
She will groan at first, and scold and grumble; but she neve 
makes me do a thing I hold out about ; she can’t, you know, fo 
I have a will of my own. Whom do you think Miss Gammerto: 
has invited this time?” 

“‘T’m sure I can’t tell. Not me.” 

“Dickey Dunn,” continued the girl, her whole face aliv 
with mischief and merriment. ‘‘ Dickey knows her a little, an 
must have said he would like to go. Won't we girls mak 
sport of him !” 

; “Of Mr. Dunn?” 

She nodded. “Old Dickey is my lover, you know. Tha 
is, he would like to be. Fancy an old man of eighty makin 
up to me!” 

. Child though she was in mind and manners, if not quite s 
in years, there was something in the light mockery that jarre 
on the true heart of Thomas Kage. Few men could bear t 
hear sacred feelings ridiculed less than he. “ Mr. Dunn is no 
yet forty, Belle,” he said in grave tones. “I know nothing € 
what you say; it may or may not be; but I don’t think yo 
ought to speak of him in this way to any one.” 

“I hope he'll ask me to waltz; I hope he will! Pll mak 
him whirl round and round till his breath goes. Goo 
gracious, Mr. Kage, why do you look so grave? You are a 
bad as Sarah.” 

He did not stay—in fact, had not the time to stay; bu 
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parted, leaving cards for Mrs, and Miss Annesley. It may 
as well to mention here that the visit of Sarah Annesley had 
ulted ina permanentresidence. Mrs. Annesley had formally 
»posed it to her; nay, had besought her to remain ; offering 
< a happy home, free of every cost, in return for the valu- 
e companionship Sarah supplied to her flighty daughter. 
d Sarah Annesley had seen well to accept it, and strove to 
her duty. Which was rather difficult. 
At Mrs. Dunn’s door, Thomas Kage found himself in the 
dst of a group before he was aware of it—callers like himself. 
le blue and silver livery of the attendant servants, the arms 
the carriage before the door, from which the callers had 
scended, might have shown him who it was, but that he was 
vied in a reverie and noticed nothing till it was too late. A 
lliant girl (she really looked one), attired in violet velvet and 
aine, with a dainty white bonnet just touching her lovely 
e, had her hand held out to him. 
* Mrs. Canterbury!” he exclaimed, as he took it, emotion 
nging even yet the hue of his tale-telling countenance. 
Mrs. Canterbury it was; and by her side, dressed young 
ugh and gay enough for a girl in her teens, stood Mrs. 
ge; Mr. Canterbury in attendance on both. Deprived of 
anticipated season in town the previous year, Caroline had 
'n quite determined not to be so this. As soon as Christmas 
; turned, she bade her husband see about engaging a house 
ough a London agent; one had been found; and this, the 
ond week in February, had witnessed their arrival in town. 
Thomas Kage entered Mrs. Dunn’s hall with them. Had 
seen his way clear to going away again, he had certainly 
1e so; but Mr. Canterbury had taken him by the arm, and 
-oline was talking to him. Was it Thomas Kage’s fancy, or 
; it fact, that George Canterbury had become enfeebled 
h in mind and body? 
Ars. Dunn, all unconscious of the surprise in store for her, 
sitting with her late husband’s brother, Richard Dunn, 
) had called in. Thomas Kage involuntarily thought of 
iS Belle Annesley’s ridicule as his eyes fell on the iron- 
‘chant. Perhaps that is not quite the proper designation 
sive him, but his business had entirely to do with iron. 
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He rented two floors somewhere in the City, his counting-housi 
and other offices taking up one, living himself in the other 
Any one less likely to be made the subject of ridicule thai 
Richard Dunn could not well be conceived. He looked hi 
full age, close on forty—a fine made, personable man, witl 
intellectual features of calm good sense; his dark hair wa 
tinged with grey, and was scanty on the top of his head. Mrs 
Dunn stood with a momentary astonished stare, as if sh 
hardly recognized her visitors. Neglecting the two ladies, sh 
walked forward and kissed her father, and then turned t 
welcome them, but very coldly. The hand-grasp given t 
Thomas Kage was far warmer than any youchsafed to either. 

“I did not know you were in London, papa.” 

“ Eh, child—no? We came up to—where is it, Caroline? 

“ Belgrave Square,” interposed Mrs, Kage, settling hersel 
on a sofa, with a cushion at her back. “Dear Mr. Canterbur. 
has taken it furnished for six months.” 

It was not so much Mrs. Kage’s answer: there was nothin; 
in that, except perhaps that it was a little impudent to tak 
the words out of other people’s mouths; it was the tone i 
which Mr. Canterbury spoke that caused his daughter’s hear 
to leap with an unpleasant thrill. ‘Had his mind gone? 
She mentally asked herself the question as she looked keenl 
at him. No, not quite, yet; but it had weakened much, an 
was gradually going. He was stooping, too—he, the hithert 
upright, slender, apparently strong-framed man. 

“Whats the matter with you, papa?” asked Mrs. Dunr 
abruptly. ‘ You are very much changed.” 

“Changed for the better, dear Mrs. Dunn,” simpered Mr: 
Kage, who seemed not to care that Mr. Canterbury shoul 
answer his daughter. “ Quite for the better, since he has hat 
a good wife to take care of him.” 

Mrs. Dunn, fairly turning her back on the lady, crossed th 
room, and sat down by her father. He talked to her the 
about his little boy and the house in Belgrave Square, whidl 
was less convenient than he had hoped for; about her sister 
Olive and Millicent; about Austin Rufort and his wife; and 
in short, on any topic she chose to introduce. But througl 
all his conversation there ran a sort of inane look and tone 
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ing Lydia in mind of a child. She gave a terrible sigh, 
de up of anger and pain, and wondered if it would have 
an so soon thus had he not married. 
<I have merely come to town to see my dear daughter 
ed in her house,” spoke Mrs. Kage, for the benefit of the 
mpany generally, as she opened her fan of ivory and gold. 
fith my poor weak nery es, a London season might be too 
ch for me ; and I do not mean totryit. Ina week ortwol 
home.” This was really true. But perhaps Mrs. Dunn, 
h her experience of the innate encroaching propensities of 
: honourable lady, might have been excused for doubting it. 
‘A season in town is very exhausting, ma’am, for those who 
ser into its gaieties,” said Mr. Dunn, in his politeness, per- 
ing that no one else answered Mrs. Kage. Her reply to 
5 was to put up her eyeglass and look at him very coolly. 
Wot that I speak from experience,” added Mr. Dunn. “I 
not enter into anything of the kind myself: business men 
we no time for it.” 
Kage dropped her glass at once. 
Business, oh !” said she. 
* Why did you not come down to Jane’s wedding, Lydia?” 
ed Mr. Canterbury, in the midst of a sudden pause. 
£ Well, to tell you the truth, papa, I do not care to go to 
Älling,” she plainly answered. ‘‘There have been so many 
inges, you know: I couldn’t witness them and keep my 
mper. They are bad enough to hear of; they would be 
Erse to see.” 

‘She was married in December. Olive thought you would 
yne and stay Christmas.” i 

‘Ah, yes, poor Olive! I spent my Christmas at home, 
wa.” 

They had formed into couples, as it were—Lydia with her 
yer, Thomas Kage and Mrs. Canterbury. The disjointed 
k were Mrs. Kage and the iron-merchant, who were on 
»osite sofas. 
‘You will take me out sometimes, will you not, Thomas? 3 
oline pleadingly asked. “If my husband has to go with 
< too much, and be up late, I think he may break down. 
l have secured a good opera-box.” 
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“I am sorry to have to decline, Mrs. Canterbury,” was the 
decidedly chilling answer. “You must not depend on me. ] 
have no time to give to gaiety, and therefore keep out of i 
altogether. Work and dissipation will not get on side by side.’ 

“ At least you will come to see us in Belgrave Square,” wa: 
all she rejoined in her mortification. 

“Thank you.” 

“ You have not been again to Chilling, Thomas.” 

“No; I have been busy this winter.” 

“I am going to be presented at the first Drawing-room,” she 
said in a minute, with gleeful vanity. “I wish you could go 
too, and see me in my court-dress: it is to be white lace anc 
satin and diamonds.” 

Thomas Kage smiled. “Diamonds, eh?” 

““ Beautiful diamonds—the most magnificent set you eve 
saw! I have brought them up with me. They were the firs 
Mrs. Canterbury’s.” 

“And were given by her on her death-bed to my siste 
Olive,” spoke up Mrs. Dunn, sharply. “You were present a 
the time, papa.” 

“Dear Thomas, do go out to the carriage and get mj 
smelling-salts,” shrieked out Mrs. Kage, with that unpleasan 
tone her voice took when annoyed. ‘You'll find them some 
where about the cushions.” 

In the carriage, on the nurse’s lap—Judith—sat the boy, i 
lively little fellow, six months old now, with his mother’s violet 
blue eyes. Seizing Thomas Kage’s finger, as babies will do 
the blue eyes smiled in his face, 

“Its you, is it, sir? Why, you have grown into a man 
. He looks well and hearty, nurse.” 

“Yes, sir; he is as healthy a little fellowas I’d wish to nurse 
And he has a sweet temper,” she added fondly ; “ quite hi 
father’s, it is.” 

Releasing his finger, and patting gently the little face 
Thomas Kage looked for the bottle of salts—a beautifully-cu' 
crystal with a gold stopper. Sending it in by Mrs. Dunn’ 
servant, he walked away. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVE AT LAST. 


Miss Belle Annesley had brains for any one thing more than 
ther, it was music: in that she excelled, and she sang 
etly. To see her at her harp was a charming sight; to 
id and turn over the music for her at the piano while she 
3, was, to one man at least, the acme of human bliss ; and 
man was Richard Dunn. Her boast to Thomas Kage 
not been an idle one. 
There is no passion fools us like that of love.” It has, 
zed, been well said and sung. Here was this middle-aged 
sible man—one of the most respected in the higher ranks 
he commercial world—burning to lay himself and his wealth 
ae feet of that flighty child. He had been caught by the 
‘ning ways, the laughing eyes, and the blue ribbons of this 
7 girl ; and all the arguments of all the sages that the world 
' produced, could not have convinced him that she would 
or him an unsuitable wife. Evening after evening, when 
occupations of the day were over, found him at Mrs. 
1esley’s. There he would sit listening to her songs, and 
ying himself, not in Paradise Terrace, but in a real 
adise. 
he detected his love; she saw the nature of his attentions. 
ən does a woman, and a vain one, no matter how young 
may be, ever mistake these signs? And though Belle 
esley ridiculed him and his hopes behind his back—as she 
done to Thomas Kage—she practised all sorts of little arts 
coquetries before his face, which she knew were enthralling 
im, and drew his heart the closer to her. She had not the 
‘lest purpose in the world in doing this, except her love 
Imiration and of teasing. 
rs. Annesley, seeing things dimly, as an interested looker- 
ften does, did not interfere one way or the other. It 
ied next to impossible that Richard Dunn—the grave, staid 
man, the wealthy iron-merchant—could cast a serious 
George Canterbury’s Will. 14 
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thought to her frivolous daughter. She was the very essen 
of cold propriety—as was once before said—and how she car 
to have so giddy a child was a marvel to the world. A vz 
deal more giddy, Miss Belle, than the stern woman suspecte 
Had she known of the flirting scrapes Belle sometimes drift 
into, she would have gone crazy. There was not any harm 
Belle Annesley, and she by no means deserved the epithet th 
has of late come into use—“ fast.” Wild and thoughtless w 
she—a careless, flitting butterfly, who held hearts to be ve 
light articles, and had not as yet felt her own touched. W] 
it all, she was a tender little plant, not very able to bear rou 
and rude winds, should they ever assail her. 

I wish there was time to tell of an acquaintance she f 
heedlessly into with a handsome foreign gentleman of magn 
cent whiskers. His behaviour was good; and Belle, throu 
a mistake for which no one was responsible, understood tł 
he was staying with a nobleman, the Duke of Derbyshi 
“ Staying with,” in Belle’s idea, could mean nothing but visitir 
When the dénouement came, it was discovered that he was or 
the duke’s cook—a very capable man in his profession, and 
no means ill-born, enjoying too, a very large salary. That w 
really a lesson to Belle, and for some time she was toleral 
steady. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dunn, intending to quit the City and co 
westward, took on lease one of the larger houses in Parad 
Square, and was busy furnishing it. 

One day Miss Belle, in her saucy way, told him he wot 
want a wife when he went into it. They happened to be alot 
Mr. Dunn seized on the occasion and said yes, he shoul 
would she be the wife? Belle affected to be taken with t 
most intense surprise, and almost as good as retorted that 
had better make an offer to her grandmother. The episg 
passed off without Mr. Dunn’s having very much compromis 
himself. A listener might have been in doubt whether | 
really meant to put the question, or had intended it as a io 

And somehow with that moment his eyes opened to his fo! 
and he knew that he should for ever thank his propitious s 
that the frivolous girl, in her caprice, had been wiser than 
But it does not fall to the lot of all of us to do foolish Fi 
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l not be talked of. How it got about, mischief only knew ; 
rumours of Mr, Dunn’s forthcoming marriage, or at least 
he offer, went spreading abroad: whether whispered by the 
in her heedlessness he never knew. They penetrated even 
the deaf ears of Mrs. Garston; who, as deaf people often 
_ took up the tale à tort et à travers. 

So we shall soon have to congratulate you upon giving up 

ir bachelorship,” she said, one day when he had gone in to 

_ her. Mr. Dunn became the colour of a red rose. Who 

| ld have been talking to Her of his affairs? “If you take a 

M at all, it’s time you set about it,” pursued the ancient lady, 

r you are hard upon forty, my dear. You and my poor son 

ho lived but a day—were born in the same winter.” 

| Hows your deafness, maam?” asked Mr. Dunn. “It 

| very bad when I was last here.” 

| Oh, that’s better, Richard. I don’t make mistakes now. 

i is a good, prudent, sensible girl, that Miss Annesley ; one 

thousand.” 

Is she?” thought Mr. Dunn. 

Though full young for you, Dickey. That gossiping woman, 

|. Williams, used to say she knew you were up to your eyes 

ove with An—Anna—what’s her name ?—Annabel. J asked 
one day if she did not give Richard Dunn credit for more 

(se than to fall in love with a flighty young creature, only fit 

ja dancing-girl at Astley’s. But you have chosen well, my 
ʻ and have shown your sense.” 

( What are you talking of?” asked Mr. Dunn. 

| Isn't it true, then?” returned the old lady. ‘Are you not 

1g to be married ?” 

| Not a bit of it!” exclaimed the merchant wrathfully. “Td 

| all the girls at—York, first!” 3 

i The tales that people invent!” cried Mrs. Garston, heaving 

iter hands in wonder. “Somebody came here the other day, 

i said you had made an offer to Miss Annesley, and were 

t ishing your new house in splendour for the wedding.” 

| She’s too young and flighty for me, ma’am,” he roared in 


|; car. “ Never you fear that I shall marry her.” 
| 


y Who’s too young and flighty?” 
l} Miss Belle Annesley.” 
i 
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“I didn’t allude to Aer /” screamed Mrs. Garston, rappi 
her stick wildly on the floor in her deafness and wrath. ‘I 
her cousin Sarah. I hope you don’t call Aer flighty—a we 
brought-up, sweet-tempered, elegant young woman. You mig 
be proud to get her, Dickey.” 

“ She is not far wrong,” grumbled the merchant to hims 
when he went away. “I have sometimes questioned, ev 
when in the height of my infatuation, whether I had n 
neglected the gold to hug the gilding.” 


The spring grew older; but there is nothing much to rela 
about it. Mrs. Canterbury was the gayest of the gay Lond 
world ; her husband tried to be so, and made a signal failure 
it. The poor drooping old man (so upright not long ag 
ought to be at home at the Rock, people said ; and Mrs. Garst 
gave the young wife one of her sharp reprimands on the sco 
Thomas Kage called on them once a month or so; and th 
was the extent of the intercourse he allowed himself with N 
and Mrs. Canterbury. Caroline took refuge in a fit of haugh 
resentment, and let him follow his own course. Not until Jt 
did she and her husband depart for the Rock. 

Summer passed on, and Thomas Kage came home fre 
circuit, on which he had gone. His coming and going matter 
little to any one, except, perhaps, Mrs. Garston ; for he confin 
himself mostly to his work and his chambers. Sarah Annes] 
was then at Chilling, whither she had departed on a long vi: 
Which left Miss Belle comparatively free. 

That young lady’s turn was to come, however ; and she, w 
had laughed at others, was soon to have her own heart touch 
to infatuation. For so fashionable a man as Captain Daw} 
to appear in London when every one that Ae would ha 
deemed of consequence was out of it, argued something uné 
the surface. For more than two years Captain Dawkes li 
been in Ireland with his regiment. He now suddenly | 
appeared in London. On leave, he said. People can { 
through money in Ireland, if so inclined, just as fast as’ 
England ; and Barnaby Dawkes had found it so, to his ¢ 
The gallant Captain had come to the very end of his tet 
available and unavailable. He pleaded sickness at h 
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rters, and got leave to absent himself from duty; his real 
iness being not sickness, but to move every propitiatory 
rer to enable him to raise the wind. The chief power— 
; is, the chief hope, Mrs. Garston—was not propitious. 
te the contrary. It really seemed to Barnaby Dawkes 
; the old lady must be gifted with a kind of second 
it; so accurately did she divine the state of affairs, and 
unt it to his face. At first Barnaby thought Keziah must 
e been talking ; but he found she had not. - It was all good 
ss-work. Mrs. Garston said he should have no help from 
; the money-lenders were not to be seduced ; and Barnaby 
vkes, captain and gentleman, sat down and seriously asked 
self what there remained to do. 
t might have been pure pastime—pour faire passer le 
ps; or in his love of a pretty face—Belle’s, or any other; 
yecause his usual expensive life was not obtainable under 
present adverse circumstances, that Captain Dawkes took, 
ing his sojourn in London, to going a good deal to Mrs. 
nesley’s. Keziah was tolerably intimate there ; with her 
ther their acquaintance had been very slight. A sober, 
derate household, such as that, was not one likely to attract 
tain Dawkes. During his absence in Ireland, the frivolous 
d, Belle, had grown into a very lovely young woman—if 
eed the term ‘‘ woman” can be applied to a girl not out of 
teens. Captain Barnaby Dawkes was agreeably struck, and 
an to talk in whispers to her forthwith. 
Jow do people fall in love? What subtle instinct induces 
While one man, good and honest and worthy, will press 
suit in vain—and, in spite of all reason, a woman can no 
re persuade her heart to care for him than for the idle wind 
nother will step in and take it by storm. 
t was so with Annabel Annesley. Ere Barnaby Dawkes 
called at the house three times, her cheeks would glow, her 
‘le pulses thrill at his approach. He was a handsome man, 
Miss Belle counted good looks; but this had nothing to do 
1 the enthralment, for she knew that if he had been as ugly 
| satyr her love would be just the same. With her whole 
rt and life she had learnt to love Barnaby Dawkes. 
Tow it changed her! Her very nature seemed to have been 
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replaced by one essentially different. The thoughtless butterfly 
ready ever to sip sweets from all the world, whose pleasut 
seemed to have lain in meeting attractive men, and laughin 
with and at them, became as sedate as a judge. When Mis 
Annesley came home from Chilling, at the end of October, sh 
wondered what had come to the child—all her lightness ha 
gone. Gone, to be superseded by a tender, subdued joyou 
ness, shining ever from the now shy eyes. Belle did not cai 
to go out now; she stayed at home and sang her songs—lov 
songs always—in a tender, halfhushed tone, or worked slipper 
or other trumpery, and was as good as gold; ever seeming t 
be listening for the step of visitors. Belle Annesley had mad 
her life’s choice, for weal or for woe. 

It might be that Captain Dawkes was a little touched also 
that what had been begun from the lightest of all motives we 
continued because he had grown to like the pastime. At ar 
rate he persevered in it. A tall, fine man he, with gloss 
fierce, dark whiskers, that might set the world a-longing ar 
a barber in ecstacies; and she the sweetest little blue-ey¢ 
fairy to be found in London. If contrasts attract, as wise fo 
say, then the episode in these two lives need not be wondere 
at. 

In an unfashionable part of Pimlico, in a quiet street throug 
which nothing more aristocratic bowled than an occasional ca 
or the baker’s cart, lived Miss Dawkes. She occupied t! 
drawing-room floor, and had so done for some years no’ 
When Barnaby was in London she moved to a small room | 
the top of the house, and slept amongst her boxes, leaving tl 
better chamber behind the sitting-room for him, if he chose | 
come home to it. He gave his address at his club: nev 
here. The sitting-room was of very moderate size, with dra 
curtains to the windows, and a drab and green table-cover, bo 
somewhat the worse for wear. Miss Dawkes’s income amount 
to just one hundred and twenty pounds a-year ; so she had i 
be content with small lodgings. 

It was a gloomy evening in November, seven o'clock strikir 
by the London churches. Miss Dawkes had dined at of 
o’clock on beefsteak-pie. The remainder of the pie—a sma 
one—had just been put upon the table for supper, with breai 
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cheese. Keziah liked good living, and would very mach 
= preferred to dine luxuriously at six or seven ; but fate and 
ane were adverse. She was subject to frightful headaches, 
never dared take her supper much later than seven. The 
burnt clear, the lamp was bright and well tumed on, for 
naby might amive at any moment, though she did not 
ticularly expect him. ; 
_yush of wind and rain in at the streetdoor below as it 
ed, and Captain Dawkes came up, his coat and umbrella 
wping. Keziah took both from him, and went where she 
id leave them to dry. 
Cursed weather,” remarked the captain when she returned. 
fs raining like cats and dogs” 
Whose umbrella is that, Barnaby?” she asked. 
Whose? Why, mine.” 

Indeed, it is not. This is something like yours, but it isa 
a smaller, and has ‘S. A.’ engraved on the handle.” 
. pause. Captain Dawkes, taking up the whole of the fire, 
© gently touching his luxuriant whiskers, was admiring his 
$. in the very small pierglass “I have left mine at the 
nesleys’, then, and brought one of theirs away by mistake. 
1A’? That must stand for the parson’s daughter. She is 
jag to be married to Richard Dunn.” 
i, What, Sarah Annesley! Well, I thought it was coming to 
-slowly added Miss Dawkes “ He has grown to like her, 
‘Suppose 3 and she, as any one may see, likes him. How do 
+ know it?” 
$ Belle whispered it to me.” 
| í Tt will be a very suitable match ; but he was in love with 
ite Belle once.” 
"© Like his impudence,” remarked Captain Dawkes. “ I wish 
-Fad his money.” 

/ Will you take some supper, Barnaby? 2 
Mhe captain turned to survéy the table. “D'ye call that 
t pper ? » 
U Tt is the best we have to-night. They told me downstairs 
{€y could not cook anything, or I would have ordered you a 
ilet. The parlourfioor has a party.” 
: "I wonder you stop in these lodgings, Keziah.” 
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“Tf I moved elsewhere, I should be no better off ; perhaps 
worse. And I am used to them ; I don’t care to go.” 

“You want the energy to move, Keziah.” 

“ Not the energy, Barby dear—the money.” 

Captain Dawkes growled at Fate. “I wish the devil had al 
the money, Keziah! There’d be no bother then; should al 
be in the same box.” 

She was helping the pie, and putting the choicest morsels or 
his plate, with every drain of gravy the spoon would take up 
On her own plate she put the hard ends of crust, the dry meat 
Barnaby Dawkes watched allthis, but never an objection made 
he; and he sat down and began his supper without so much a: 
a word of thanks. He had been living entirely upon his siste 
for two months now. It seemed his province to take all the 
good things of life that came in his way, though she had tc 
starve upon the worst. Keziah had spoilt and pampered him. 

“ You are hungry, Barby.” 

“Well I may be! I have had no dinner. Stone asked me 
to dine with him, but I found I should meet some one To 
rather not meet just now.” 

“Have you seen Aunt Garston to-day ?” 

“Yes. And she threw her stick at me.” 

“ Oh, Barby! I suppose you put her out.” 

Captain Dawkes scraped up the crumbs on his plate, for he 
was really hungry. Keziah resented the company on the 
parlour-floor, and wished she could have cooked him the 
missing cutlet. 

“You should haye had something better had I thought you 
would come home to dinner, Barby.” 

“I should order pigeon-pies, Keziah; or chicken. Beef. 
steak-pies are common kind of things.” 

Keziah inwardly wished she could. She began mentally to 
ask herself when this state of affairs would end. Not for het 
own sake, or for the expense and contrivance it cost her, but 
for Barnaby’s. 

“I do my best, Barnaby. Oftentimes I wonder that, with 
my small income, the best is as good as it is.” 

Captain Dawkes, considering his sister as nobody, had 
turned his back on the table and sat hiding the fire, bending 
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r it and twirling his moustache. “I suppose it will have to 

ae to selling-out, Keziah.” 

And if it does? You could not keep the money, and 

ald be worse off than you are now. With the proceeds of 

‘commission gone, you would simply be a beggar.” 

les. And it was a very gloomy look-out. Captain Dawkes 
that as well as any one. No man liked to stand_better 

2 the world than he. As to living this halfhidden, make- 

> life with Keziah—as he one day politely told her—he 

iid rather hang himself. 

And after selling-out, the next thing will be to sell myself,” 
tinued the captain gloomily 
Sell yourself !” 

To a woman. There will be nothing less left for it, Keziah. 
ppose you wouldn’t like to see me with a Mrs. Dawkes; 
it will have to come to it.” 

- keen pain shot through Keziah’s heart. How keen, let 
że tell who have experienced the same. 

‘She will have eight or nine hundred a-year when the old 
ther drops off, which I think won't be long first. That will 
better than a prison.” 

-eziah tried to swallow the piece of cheese she was eating, 
: her throat seemed to close to it Instinct more than 
son, Barnaby’s visit perhaps most of all, guided her to a 
he guess. 

“Are you speaking of Belle Annesley?” 

‘Right you are.” 

“She will have but three hundred a-year, Barnaby. Her 
fbrother out in the torrid zone, Walter Annesley, takes the 
sr portion of it.” 

“Right in theory, Keziah, wrong in fact. Walter Annesley 
lring, and Belle will take the whole. The last West-India 
|. brought news of some slight accident he had met with ; 

One in to-day says it has turned out serious, and there’s 
1 chance of his life. As things have come to the present 
-ebb with me, it may be worth while thinking of her,” 

“Do you care for her very much ?” 
“She’s a nice little thing.” 
Snother lump to swallow, 
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“Enough to take her with only the three hundred ?” 

“Certainly not. Td see her somewhere first. Unless I had 
money myself, I wouldn't wed a girl with only that sum if she 
were a royal princess.” 

“ Then, Barnaby, wait until Walter Annesley shall really bo 
dead before you commit yourself.” 

“I never intended to do otherwise. You can’t teach me, 
Keziah. What do you say?—money go to Walter Annesley’s 
children? No; it comes to Belle if he dies in his mother’s 
lifetime. A fellow went in and saw the will for me at Doctors’ 
Commons.” 

Keziah might be pardoned if a doubt crossed her. 

“That would be a rather unusual will, would it not, Barby?” 

“ Perhaps,” indifferently answered Barby. “ Curious to say, 
there’s no provision made for the fellow’s marrying ; contingency 
doesn’t seem to have occurred to the old father. If Walter 
survives his stepmother, the share goes to him; if he dies in 
his mother’s lifetime, all goes to Belle. Shall wait and see 
how things turn. If certificate of funeral comes over, may i 
in for her then ; don’t know yet.” 

In Keziah Dawkes’ s heart of hearts she thought her broth 
would, from his two special propensities, love of roving and 
love of spending, be an unfit man to marry, unless the acquired 
fortune were commensurate with the sacrifice. 

“ Eight hundred a-year for you would be nothing, Barnaby, 
It might about keep you in gloves and cigars.” 

“ Seems to be standing just now between me and th 
delectable place the workhouse,” responded the captain 
“Shall make up my mind, one way or the other, when nex 
West-India mail comes in.” 

“ And that may bring different news,” said Keziah dreamily. 
“ And the girl might not have you, after all.” 

“ Can make tolerably sure of ‘hat beforehand,” returned t 
gallant captain, a complacent smile on his satisfied face, “ 
wish old mother Garston was dead and buried, and I had he 
money.” 

“She says she has made her will, and left all away from yo 
Barby.” - 

“ Don’t believe her, though.” 
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‘Oh, Barby! She says awfully hard things, but they are 
rly always true. At the best, things with regard to her are 
in uncertainty.” 

‘Yes; the uncertainty is the devil of it,” retorted Captain 
vkes. Z 

xeziah rang for the tray to be taken away. Whilst this was 
ag done, he went to the window and looked out. The 
vy rain had been only a storm; the streets were drying 
in. Captain Dawkes called for his coat and the wet 
drella, and went out. 

<eziah sat on alone. Books and a newspaper lay on the 
e, but she took up neither. The world that night seemed 
je steeped in a gloomy vista, the future to have an ominous, 
efined shadow spread before it. In former days she had 
a blindly tolerant to her brother’s faults; but his exceeding 
{<lessness in getting into debt, his utter improvidence, were 
plain to her now. She took his part against Mrs. Garston 
all else, but she could not help seeing that the stern 
lady had good reason for her sternness. “If I set him 
f , he will begin at once and run up a fresh list of debts, 
k where is it to end?” Mrs. Garston had impressively 
‘kod. The very words came into Keziah’s mind now as she 
t and all the answer she could give was; “I don’t know 
pire.” 

l'o, Keziah did not. And she might thank Heaven that the 
{ knowledge was spared her. 

‘J eturning the umbrella and getting his own, afforded an 
‘cise for paying a night-visit at Mrs. Annesley’s. Belle 
Pr oened to be alone in the drawing-room when he entered. 
=< was seated on a footstool at a corner of the hearth, a book 
li x listlessly on her lap, and her favourite blue ribbons falling 
fi, her golden hair. Up she started, her whole frame in a 
4s tremor, her cheeks damask, her heart wild. But in 
ri ner she stood quiet asa lamb. Nevertheless the experienced 
d- ain saw the signs; his great dark eyes bent on her their 
M > fascinating light. 

* Alone!” he whispered, making a prisoner of her hands. 
Sae hardly knew what she answered him. In the tumult 
tı his presence induced, words fell from her mechanically. 
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Mamma had stayed in the dining-room, finishing a letter to 
Walter ; Sarah had stepped in to see Mrs. Lowther. 

“ My pretty one!” exclaimed the captain, who was an adept 
in charming phrases, 

“ [—_we—did not expect to see you again this evening,” said 
poor, fluttering, confused Belle. 

“I would never be away from you if I could help it,” saic 
the great story-teller. And the words were sweeter to her ea: 
than the sweetest honey. 

“But I fancy sometimes your mother does not care to set 
me here too often,” he added, never having released the hands 
“I have an excuse for her to-night. What will you do withou 
me, Belle, when I go back to Ireland?” 

A pang shot through her heart. When ¢ha¢ should happen 
all the sunshine would go out of her young life. Her cheel 
paled a little; the blue eyes, lifted momentarily to his, hel 
tears. Captain Dawkes suddenly clasped her to him, an 
kissed her face with what seemed to Belle heaven’s own kisses 

“ My darling !” 

But Mrs. Annesley’s approaching step was heard. Th 
captain took his seat decorously on a remote chair; and Bell 
hid her eyes and her blushing face, feeling as if she were in: 
dream of some sweet enchantment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FUNERAL, 


“ WELL, if he ain’t a grand sight. Why, his head’s a-stretchin 
all down, past here, and his tail’s not out o’ the lodge-gate 
yeris 

The speaker was a country woman, peeping from the hal: 
open door of one of a row of cottages. The doors of all wer 
similarly being peeped through, though the shutters were closed 
and the women and children who were thus gazing exhibitet 
signs of having left their household occupations to look at th 
passing sight, 
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The intelligent reader may imagine, by the woman’s remark, 
at some indescribable animal of fabulous length was loom- 
3 by. But it was nothing of the sort: for the “head” was 
presented by two solemn mutes, gorgeously apparelled in the 
ackest of black, and the “tail” by a couple of undertaker’s 
en, equally orthodox to look upon. The centre comprised 
the paraphernalia of a most extravagant funeral—coaches, 
»rses, plumes, velvets, fringe, batons, attendants, carriers, 
ourners, ribbons, crape, white handkerchiefs, and pomp and 
nity. 

“I wonder what he cost, now!” continued the woman, in 
œ vernacular of the locality, which did not pay special regard 
: its genders. ‘‘He’ll be a sight to remember, he will; and 
| tell our children on, when we grows old.” : 

“ Ah, she have done the thing handsome, she have; she 
»ven’t spared no money,” replied the matron at the next door, 
whom the observation had been made. 

“No more she oughtn’t to spare it,” retorted the first, in 
dignant tones. “ Aint it the last money he’ll cost her?” 

“ Except the moniment over his grave in the church. They'll 
t him up a brave one, from the flagstones to the roof. But, 
say, what was up, that it were put off from yesterday till to- 
Ly? The bur’al were fixed for yesterday.” : 

“Some relation of young madam’s, that had to come from 
annon for it, and he didn’t get here.” 

The speaker turned her head, and saw for the first time that 
“stranger was standing at her elbow. A tall, dark, gentlemanly- 
ooking man, who had been sauntering listlessly up the road, 

d halted to gaze at the passing procession. 

“ Whose funeral is that ?” he inquired of the woman. 

“Mr. Canterbury’s, sir,” she replied, dropping a curtsey. 
Mr. Canterbury’s of the Rock.” 

“A magnificent funeral. He must have been a man of 
“me note.” 

“The richest gentleman for miles round, sir,” answered the 
“ner woman, whose tongue was the readiest. “He were our 
‘idlord.” 

“Ab,” returned the stranger, glancing down the row of 
ttages, “that explains why you are all shut up.” 
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“Theres not a house on the estate, sir, poor or rich, but 
what’s shut close to-day. He has been took off sudden, like, 
at last; and not to say an old man neither. But he has been 
ailing and ailing ever so long!” 

“ Does he leave a family ?” 

“ A young wife and child. He married her three summers 
agone. His own daughters were older nor she. Good ladies 
they be, and There, sir, look, look! In that shiny black 
coach-and-four, what’s a passing now, there’s a Senik a 
sitting forrard ; you can see him well.” 

“What of him ?” inquired the listener, wondering at the 
abruptness of the gossiping woman. 

“Its Mr. Rufort, sir, Lord Rufort’s son; and he married 
one of the young ladies, Miss Jane. He is our Rector, but 
another gentleman is to bury Mr. Canterbury, and Mr. Rufort 
goes as a mourner. There! in that next coach, that old 
gentleman with grey hair, a-sitting bolt upright, that’s Lord 
Rufort. It’s just the way he sits his horse, and never bends 
his head one way nor t’other. The young ladies have not beer 
friendly at the Rock of late, but they have went up since thei 
father was took worse; all but Mrs. Rufort, and she’s ill, and 
couldn’t leave the Rectory.” 

But that the gentleman, listening to all this, was very mucł 
preoccupied with his own affairs, which were not very satis 
factory at the present moment, and accorded only half an ea 
and no real attention, he might have recognized the deceasec 
as one whom he knew at least by name. But it was a positiv: 
fact that he did not do so. 

“What is this village called?” he asked. 

“ Chilling, sir.” 

“Chilling, eh! And a chilling kind of place it seems t¢ 
be,” he mentally concluded, as he went strolling on his waj 
again. 

The funeral procession moved on to a distant church, to thé 
Canterbury vault ; and in an how’s time the living portion o 
it moved back again. A very few of the followers entered thé 
Rock ; the greater number stepped into their private carriages 
and were driven to their respective homes. Lord Rufort, whet 
requested to go in, started off to his chariot with his iron-grej 
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aud in the air, as if there was something indoors that dis- 
ased him. Mr. Carlton, of the Hall, went in; Mr. Rufort, 
. Norris, and Thomas Kage. The women, as we heard, 
d the ceremony had been put off for a day; it was on 
‘ount of Thomas Kage. When summoned to attend the 
veral, he had pleaded inability to absent himself from 
ndon, and then there went up a more peremptory request, 
‘ing his attendance. 
The family were assembled in the library. Mrs. Canterbury, 
ing and lovely, in her heavy black robes and a dandified 
»logy for a widow's cap, sat with her boy on her knee; Mrs. 
ige, a mass of jet, with a new spreading black fan, was on 
ofa near her; on the other side were the two Miss Canter- 
‘ys. Mrs. Rufort was unable to leave home; Mrs. Dunn 
; somewhere in Germany. Thomas Kage shook hands with 
s. Canterbury in silence, and simply bowed to the rest. He 
l arrived only an hour before that fixed for the funeral. 
Che weighty business for which they were assembled was 
t of hearing the will read. Perhaps no one present, except 
solicitor who had drawn it up, knew what its provisions 
ald really turn out to be. 
Mr. Norris proceeded to read it ; and the listeners found that 
nour, for once in a way, had been correct. The unjust testa- 
nt, formerly so much talked about, had never been altered. 
nost all the property was bequeathed to the new wife and 
id; Mrs, Kage inherited ten thousand pounds, the four 
ighters of the deceased five thousand each. 
“€ And I appoint Thomas Charles Carr Kage trustee for my 
3 Thomas until he shall attain his majority, and I appoint 
tı also sole executor.’ ” 

The above sentence (legally confirmed in other portions of 
« will), when read out with emphasis by Mr. Norris, was 
rd with surprise by several in the room, and with the most 
te surprise by Thomas Kage himself. His thin face 
l hed, and the thought that crossed him was, “I shall refuse 
ect.” 

Would any one wish to look at the will?” inquired Mr. 
“tis, breaking the silence that fell upon the room. 
` Oh dear, no,” murmured Mrs. Kage, in her simpering, 
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affected voice, as she fanned herself with the great black fai 
and sprinkled some essence on the floor. ‘You can put it up 
Mr. Norris.” 

- Perhaps the lawyer deemed that the Honourable Mrs. Kag 
did not represent the interests of the whole company, for h 
held it out, and glanced at Mr. Rufort. But Mr. Rufort gavi 
a bow of denial. 

“There is no more to be seen than you have read, Norris 
and our seeing it would not alter it,” observed the plain-speakin; 
Mr. Carlton. “My dears,” he added, walking up to the Mis 
Canterburys, “is it your wish to look at it?” 

“To what end ?—as you observe,” replied Miss Canterbury 
(13 No.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Thomas Kage, apparentl 
intending the apology to be general, but speaking to Mr. Norris 
“ How is it that I am appointed trustee and executor ? ” . 

col obeyed Mr. Canterbury’s directions, sir; I know ní 
more,” was the answer. And Thomas Kage, who would hay 
liked to say two or three things, thought better of it, and com 
pressed his lips to silence. 

Mr. Rufort rose to leave. Mrs. Kage, who seemed to b 
assuming a good deal of authority, and to cloak it under | 
more than customary display of inertness, stretched out her fa: 
and tapped him. 

“My dear Mr. Rufort, you are not going ! We expect ye 
to remain. There’s a cold collation laid in the dining-room.” 

“Thank you. Mrs. Rufort’s indisposition obliges me to ! 
home. Olive, shall I take charge of you and Millicent ?” h 
continued in low tones to Miss Canterbury. 

Miss Canterbury’s reply was to rise and put her arm withi 
his. “We will also wish you good day, Mrs. Canterbury.” — 

“Dear me, how very unsociable!” broke in Mrs. Kage, 
she had recourse to her smelling-salts. ‘‘We thought yo 
would all have stayed with us, dearest Miss Canterbury.” 

The young widow rose and spoke in some hesitatio 
“Olive, I shall be happy if you will remain. Do not bea 
malice, This disposal of his property was my husband’s owi 
act.” 

“Malice!” returned Miss Canterbury, and her tone v 
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tainly free from it, “ we do not bear any; you are mistaken 
vou think so. To-day is not a day for the indulgence of 
‘lice, Mrs. Canterbury.” 

‘At least say farewell in cordiality.” 
Mrs. Canterbury put out her hand, and Olive took it. Olive 
n stooped and kissed the child, her young half-brother, a 
tle little fellow, now two years old. Whatever undue in- 
nce had been at work to give him the fortune, part of which 
ht to have been hers and her sisters’, it was no doing of the 
d’s, and Olive Canterbury was too just to visit it upon him. 
licent also kissed him, and followed her sister and Mr. 
ort from the room. 

And now I'll go,” cried Mr. Carlton, “and I wish you 
d day, ladies. And I wish you luck over your office, sir,” 
added in a marked manner to Mr. Kage. “It is one I and 
old friend, Lord Rufort, scorned to undertake. Good day, 
ris.” 

Ir. Norris had been folding up the will, and now laid it on 
table. “Sir,” said he to Mr. Kage, “any information or 
stance that you may require, I shall be ready to afford.” 
l again the words of rejection rose to Thomas Kage’s lips, 
again he did not speak them. 

‘he lawyer bowed himself out of the room, and Mrs, Kage 

The affair had altogether gone off so much more peace- 

' than she had anticipated, that, inwardly, she was in a 
v of congratulation. 

I feel inclined to retire and compose myself for an hour. 
‘se gloomy epochs in daily life try one’s nerves distressingly : 
a mercy they don’t come often. Of all ceremonies, funerals 
the worst for delicate susceptibilities, and a will-reading—— 
mas, you see, now, why a second and more urgent summons 
despatched to you,” Mrs. Kage broke off her fanning and 
sentence to say. “I am sure you will look well after my 
` child’s interests and the little chickabiddy’s.” 

he little chickabiddy had betaken himself to the window, 
stood on a chair in his short black frock, looking out. As 
mas Kage came back from closing the door after the lady 

her fan, Mrs. Canterbury could but notice the marked 
ession of severity on his countenance. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 15 
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“Thomas, you are angry! What is the matter?” 

« Allow me to put the question to you, Mrs. Canterbury, t 
Mr. Norris could not answer, Whose doing was it to make 2 
executor to this will?” 

& I think my husband was the first to propose it; and I a 
mamma gladly acquiesced. iiaea is no one I can feel sos 
with as you.” 

“You ought to have SEE first of all, whether I v 
willing to act.” 

* Would you have refused ?” 

* Yes. As others had already done.” 

% Others had not,” she returned. “There was only } 
Carlton.” 

“ I beg your pardon. There was Lord Rufort.” 

* But ‘Lord Rufort was an interested party. He wanted 
lot of money left to Jane. My husband only asked th 
two.” 

&I wish he had asked me. I feel this as a blow. 
really do.” - 

Mrs: Canterbury did not like the tone. “ You had bet 
decline to act now,” she said in petulant resentment 

“I think I shall,” was his unexpected answer. 

“Oh, Thomas? You do not care what becomes of | 
interests ? * 

&I am anxious for your best interests, Carolme. But, 
consenting to take part in a thing like this, a man should 
down and count the cost.” 

“What cost ?* 

“This will is one that will have censures cast upon it ff 
far and wide. The world will bitterly condemn it and all + 
have part in it” 

= We know what the world’s scorn is worth.” 

“ Ay, Caroline; but I spoke of the scorn of good men 
as your relative and sole executor to the will; cannot hope 
escape it; complicity is the least reproach that will be thta 
at me It has already begun. When Miss Canterbuty 
her sister bowed to me on quitting the room, ind when 
Carlton followed with his marked words, I felt like a g 
sccomplice, conec a 
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“I remember, a long time ago, you took their part !” 
“Yes,” he interrupted, “and the conversation I then held 
1 you ought to have prevented my being thus drawn in. 
oline, I said all to you then that I thought I was justified 
saying. I besought you not to suffer so unjust a will to 
id; not to deprive Mr. Canterbury’s daughters of their 
ts. Were the case mine, I would cut off my right hand 
re it should so grasp the property of others.” 
Irs. Canterbury let fall some tears. “My husband was a 
1 husband to me, and I will not hear this reproach cast 
n his memory.” 
I cast reproach on you, not on Mr. Canterbury. He is 
2, And were he not, were he sitting by your side now, I 
ld honestly aver before him that to you reproach was due, 
er than to him. Oh, Caroline, is it possible you can fancy 
fworld does not see this transaction in its true light? That 
| Canterbury was influenced to make this unjust will, is 
fable as the stars in heaven. The active element may have 
ı your mother; but your boasted neutrality was equally 
able. He loved his daughters; and by nature he was not 
Fnjust man.” 
rs. Canterbury wept in silence. Though she had never 
fi her husband, she felt natural grief at his death. In this 
hent she was feeling it much. and it was mixed up with a 
| selfreproach and a great deal of vexation. 
‘fust tell me one thing,” she sobbed forth, as she drew 
juiet little boy from the window to her knee: “is this a 
ig theme for the very day that my husband is put into his 
y 3 2” 
‘erhaps it is not,” he returned, “but the conversation 
i: from circumstances ; neither of us entered upon it with 
jeditation. We will resume it to-morrow, Caroline; I will 
Mor it; and by that time I shall have reflected whether or 
will act.” 
iYo,” dissented Mrs. Canterbury. “If you, choose to take 
l to-morrow to decide whether you will perform the part of 
{ind to me and this fatherless babe, you must do so; but if 
) ave more to say on this point, say it now, for not another 
¢ will I listen to again.” 
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“Not now: you have reminded me that to-day should 
sacred.” 

“ Now or never,” she impetuously said; “it shall be for t 
last time.” 

“Very well. My decision cannot be given now; but I v 
say what I have to say, and offer the advice I wish to off 
Unpalatable though it may at first sound, I beseech y6 
Caroline, to weigh it well. It lies in your power to repair t 
injustice of the will: do so. At least, in a slight degree; I fe 
it would be useless for me, or any one, to urge more. Ma 
over to the Miss Canterburys a sum which will secure to the 
the income recently allowed them by their father. And shot 
this little fellow ever be taken from you,” added Mr. Ka; 
laying his hand upon the child’s head, “divide his fortune w 
them.” 

Mrs. Canterbury opened her eyes in astonishment. Gi 
over money that would bring them in fifteen hundred a-year ! 
divide her substance with them in the event of the chil 
death! She truly thought Thomas Kage must be a little m 
to suggest it. 

“Your ideas were always Utopian, Thomas,” she said, wh 
a few almost angry words had passed. 

“ The time may come when you will see that it is what y 
ought to do,” was his calm answer. 

At least Mrs. Canterbury could not see it now. In } 
heart she was a miser, loving money; loving show, and all t 
other good things that money can bring. And she to 
refuge in a subterfuge. 

“I would not so insult my husband’s memory as to reng 
his acts null and void. He apportioned his money as | 
judged well, and I shall abide by the decision.” 

“ I will wish you good-bye for the present then, Caroline.” 

She held out her hand to him, looking almost beseechir 
into his face. 

“You will act, Thomas?” 

“When I have made up my mind you shall know the rest 
I can scarcely see which way my duty lies.” 

As Mr. Kage was turning out of the park-gates into the hi 
road, he came suddenly upon a gentleman who seemed to 
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‘xing about him with some curiosity ; at the fine house, the 
snificent old trees, the deer that liked to rub their antlers 
‘inst the massive trunks. It was the stranger who had talked 
he gazing and gossiping women earlier in the day. There 
Hied a mutual recognition. 
' Kage, it’s never you !” 
Captain Dawkes, I think. How are you? I supposed 
had sailed for India. The departure of your regiment 
announced some weeks ago,” 
Captain Dawkes no longer, except by courtesy; I have 
l out. Which way are you walking? This? Pll turn 
u you., All ways are the same to me, for I am an idle man 
now, and a horribly bored one.” 
Ie put his arm uninvited within that of Mr. Kage, and they 
t onwards. 
I leave for London to-night,” remarked Mr. Kage. “Are 
making a stay here?” 
The Fates know. Kage, you are a good fellow; I re- 
‘aber that, of old; don’t proclaim to everybody you meet in 
don that you have seen me here. I am in a mess again, 
am keeping out of the reach of sheriffs’ officers.” 
The old story,” said Mr, Kage pleasantly. “Be at ease. 
Il forget that I have seen you.” 
There’s a solitary public-house in a hamlet about a mile- 
‘a-half from this, and I’ve taken up my quarters at it, 
ag the people I’m here for fishing. I got to it the night 
re last.” 
From London?” 
London has not seen me this many a week past. From 
ndering about from one rural village to another, like a 
dering ghost. I wish I was a ghost sometimes.” 
Is Mrs. Garston still inexorable ?” 
< suppose you know whether she is, or not, better than 
»,” retorted Captain Dawkes. “You see her often; I, 
ie 
I assure you I know nothing of your affairs. As a proof 
, I imagined you had sailed with the regiment. It must 
uite a twelvemonth now since Mrs. Garston has allowed 
o mention your name. She told me she would throw her 
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stick at my head if I ever breathed it again; and I think $ 
meant it.” 

“ Dreadful old tyrant !” mutttered the ex-captain. 

Fate and fortune had been playing fast and loose w 
Barnaby Dawkes since we last had the pleasure of seeing hi 
Walter Annesley recovered, instead of dying, and Belle lost 1 
promotion intended for her by the gallant captain, He c 
tinued to whisper love to her, to make the sunshine of 1 
existence, and the girl was too happy even to think of anyth 
more. The next turn in his fortune was a legacy inherited 
Keziah. Of course Barnaby fingered the whole of it ; it reliev 
him from some of his worst embarrassments, and sent h 
back to his duty in Ireland. More debts were made then- 
really seemed a mania with Captain Dawkes to make them, 
if he were utterly unable to keep straight—and the old on 
unsettled yet, began to press heavily upon him. No resow 
remained but selling his commission, unless Mrs. Garston wot 
relent. Over to London he came again, and tried her. Kez 
tried her. No. The best thing for Barby would be to sell o 
was all the answer she gave And Barby did sœ A lit 
time of ease and extravagance, and of making sweet love ag 
to Belle Annesley, and then more debts cropped up, Capt 
Dawkes, quite on his beam-ends now, had to disappear fr 
the busy world, and hide himself in remote districts. Itv 
a strange chance that brought him to Chilling, 

& What are you doing in this part of the country, Kage?” 

“I came to attend Mr. Canterbury’s funeral, Have you se 
much of the scenery about here? It is very beautiful.” 

“What do I care for scenery? If it yielded gold-mines 
might look at it. People are saying his will is an unjust one 

“Very unjust,” replied Thomas Kage; “Mr. Canter 
has left his large fortune to his wife and son, to the exclus: 
of his daughters, The good old notions of right and wro 
seem to be out of fashion nowadays.” 

“Completely so,” assented Mr Dawkes. “Witness i 
conduct of that selfish old party in London next door to you 

Thomas Kage smiled. 

“JT don’t know the Canterburys, for my part,” obser 
Captain Dawkes ; “its all the same to me how the mon 
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Didnt know their place was in these parts until to-day. 
: is uncommonly charming, they say.” 
de alluded to Mrs. Canterbury. Thomas Kage did not 
ourage the conversation, and turned off to pay a visit to the 
story, wishing his companion good day. But when he came 
again, there stood Captain Dawkes, waiting for another 
ting word. 
Kage, could you do a fellow a service?” 
| What is it?” 
Lend me ten pounds. Im regularly down in the world, 
it will be an act of charity.” 
I have nothing like so much money with me,” replied Mr. 
ze. “And I must keep something for my fare up.” 
yaptain Dawkes bit his lip. 
Couldn’t you borrow from some of the rich people down 
> ? ” 
| No, Dawkes, I cannot do that. I will see what I can lend 
+,” he added, taking out his purse. “ Five, six, and some 
er. . I can let you have four pounds, if it will be of any use.” 
‘ Make it five, Kage, make it five; you don’t know how 
“perately I require it.” 
“he tone was one of painful entreaty; and Thomas Kage, 
‘ra moments hesitation, put five sovereigns into his hand. 
yould entail his getting back to London in the cheapest 
tner; but he was one who rather searched, than not, to 
ice sacrifices for others. It was all one to Barnaby Dawkes ; 
“vided he got the money, Kage might take the stoker’s place 
the engine, and welcome. 
| Try and say a good word for me with that ancient deaf 
fmmy, Kage! Shell repay you the five pounds,” continued 
© captain with cool assurance. ‘Tell her you let me have 
|) keep me out of the slough of despond in the shape of the 
Fest pool.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MORE VIGOROUS THAN EVER, 


In the dining-room at Mrs. Garston’s, very much as we on 
saw them before, sat that ancient lady and Keziah Dawkes. 

About nine months before, Miss Dawkes had rather my 
teriously disappeared from London. Mysteriously, becau: 
she never said a word of her intention of going; neither d 
she disclose the place she might happen to be bound fc 
Since then, Mrs. Garston had received a letter from her occ 
sionally, in which she stated she was travelling from place - 
place in search of health. The shrewd old lady knew th 
there was some private motive in all this, just as surely 
though Keziah had told her ; and she suspected it had referen 
to Barnaby ; for Captain Dawkes had disappeared from Lond« 
even longer ago than Keziah, and was now a myth. Time rol 
on in its course in spite of us. Nearly twelve months hi 
elapsed since the death of George Canterbury, and autumn tin 
were stealing again into the foliage. 

Mrs. Garston decidedly grew younger; she was mo 
vigorous in look and tongue and temper. The past twel 
months seemed only to have renewed her strength. It hi 
passed in an unusually peaceful manner, for neither Capta 
Dawkes nor Keziah came forth to persecute her on the sco 
of his needs. For recreation, she had Thomas Kage, wl 
passed most of his evenings with her, except when on circu 
and diligently waited on her, and read the news to her int 
loudest tone he could command, and gave her his arm twi 
on a Sunday from the carriage- door to her pew in church—f 
she went to service twice always, in spite of her eighty yes 
and her deafness—and was to her as a son. 

But one day, when Mrs. Garston was least expecting it | 

s thinking of it, Miss Dawkes walked into her dining-room. Tl 
old lady sat there in the morning, because she had the sunshint 

There ensued a slight explanation from Keziah, simpl 
the effect that she had come back to London again, most is 
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good, and then a passage-at-arms. The old lady sat up- 
t, keen-eyed, deliberately inaccessible. 
Where’s the use of your beating about the bush, Keziah? 
at is it to me that your old lodgings in Pimlico were let, 
you've had to take up with another street? Tell the truth 
ou have only come here to ask for money.” 
Ihave not asked you for any for along time, Aunt Garston.” 
Irs. Garston brought down her stick vehemently. 
Don’t beat about the bush, I tell you. Have you come for 
iey for Barby?” 
I have, aunt; and I hope you will hear me, for Barnaby’s 
training all her faculties to listen, the dame caught the 
e of the words. Keziah’s belief was, that she heard better 
. before, and she mentally asked herself the question, “ Was 
ancient creature to go on living for ever?” 
‘Where have you been hiding yourself, Keziah ?” 
I have been staying in the country, Aunt Garston. I 
ally went haymaking, do you know?” 
our or five irritable nods. 
Look here, Keziah Dawkes ; I know just as well as you 
tell me that you have been in hiding with Barby—keeping 
d over him, maybe, and fencing him in from the con- 
‘ence of his debts. But I choose to ġe told. You disclose 
ie all about him—where you’ve both been and what you’ve 
1 doing.” 
Indeed, aunt, there’s nothing particular to disclose.” 
Very well,” said the old lady, firmly and coldly ; ‘ we'll let 
) so, if you please, Keziah; but not another single syllable 
I hear of what you’ve come to say.” 
eziah knew the tone of old; knew that the resolution 
expressed could never be broken. In the silence that ` 
»ed, she asked herself whether it might not be better to tell 
least in part. Barnaby had strictly forbidden her to say 
æ he was, or what he was doing; but she thought she 
d cook up the history, and deprive it of harm. If you, 
| reader, object to the word in such a matter, I can only 
t was the one that ran through Miss Dawkes’s mind. 
I will tell you, aunt,” she said with well-acted frankness, as 
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she crossed the hearthrug, and ventured to place her gre 
bonnet in close proximity to the least deaf ear. “If we hav 
kept our movements from you, it was only to spare you pain.” 

Mrs. Garston gave a derisive growl, and disposed herself t 
listen to the tale, which she perpetually interrupted. 

“When Barnaby quitted London some months ago, Aur 
Garston z 

“ Its twelve months, if it’s a day.” 

“ Twelve months ago, he wandered about the country o 
foot, to save expense. But even that he found beyond hi 
means, for roadside inns are expensive for a slender pocket—— 

“Thats according to what he ordered, Keziah.” 

“And at last he took a little tiny cottage near to a trou 
stream, and there settled down, passing his time catching th 
fish, which he lived upon.” 

“ Did he? Don’t tell me!” 

“ But it was very dull for him; and the rent of even the 
poor little place was more than he could afford. He wrot 
to me, and asked if I would go down and join my incom 
to his.” 

“What zs his?” 

i “Ah, you may well ask it, Aunt Garston! It’s nothing 
for what he had been living upon was only a small remnan 
left after paying his creditors—a few pounds saved from th 
wreck.” 

“Paying his creditors! I didn’t know they were paid.” 

“ Some were, aunt.” 

“Oh, some! Go on.” 

“ And I answered his appeal by going down; and we hay 
been doing our best to exist upon my poor pittance, withon 
troubling others to help us. But living is expensive everywhere 
especially for a gentleman; and I—I, determined not to ge 
into debt, forestalled my own income. Aunt Garston, for som 
years to come, I shall scarcely receive what will keep me i 
bread-and-butter. I mean it literally.” 

That this was true—the forestalling her income—the pain i i 
her countenance betrayed : and Mrs. Garston saw it. | 

“ More idiot you, Keziah! Barnaby won’t thank you for it 

“ Well, the money I borrowed on my income is gone, aun 
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ut 


3 
it is hard to starve. It is very hard to see Aim starve. I 
2 come up to ask you to help us.” 

a the main, the above was correct; but had Mrs. Garston 
1 able to take a bird’s-eye view of the pretty cottage thus 
bited, and the luxurious style kept up in it in a small way, 
had deemed Keziah a good story-teller. 

And pray why have you kept your residence there a 
Sates > 
h, why! It was not Keziah’s pleasure to tell. She gave 
n excuse (partly true, again) what she would far rather have 
out of view. 

On account of Barnaby’s creditors, aunt. It would not do 
hem to suspect where he was.” 

And where was that?” 

Oh, we went about from place to place,” answered Keziah 
lessly. 

Did the cottage you were starving in go about with you?” 
the sharp question that ensued. 
was of no use attempting to deceive Mrs. Garston. Keziah 
that she could have struck the keen grey eyes, that were 
ing her through and through. 

I only mean we went sometimes, aunt.” Which was untrue, 

hey had never gone at all. 

Where is the cottage? How many more times am I to be 
off?” 

[t is in Wales.” And Miss Dawkes spoke a very unpro- 
iceable name. 

What? Cant you speak louder?” shrieked the old lady, 
osing the defect lay in her hearing. 

[ts impossible to pronounce it, aunt, plainer than that 
aby and I never tried to. It is in a remote district of 
s; he chose it because of the cheapness.” 
is he there still?” asked Mrs. Garston, satisfied in a tart 
with the explanation, and deceived for once. 

Tes, aunt, he is there, waiting until I can send him some 
Aunt, dear aunt, you'll not refuse it! I don’t petition 
large sum—just a hundred pounds, to enable him to go 
r another year.” 
‘\re you going back to him ?” 
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“ Not just yet. What do you say, aunt ?” 

“ That Ill not give you a farthing for him.” 

Keziah’s hard face took a tinge as green as her unbecoming 
bonnet-strings. “ Aunt!” 

“Not a farthing, Keziah Dawkes. If Barby chooses t 
come to town and see me, he'll hear a bit of my mind, and TI 
then tell him what I will do and what.I won’t.” 

“ But he could not come to town. His creditors might sd 
him.” 

“ Be you very sure of one thing, Mistress Keziah : if Barby 
wanted to run up for his own pleasure, it is not fear of his 
creditors would stop him; hed contrive to dodge them. A! 
you please. If he comes, and I see my way clear to givin 
him a trifle, I'll do it; but he’ll not get a brass sixpence se 
to him !” 

And with that Keziah was forcec to be content, for the 
might be no appeal from these stern decisions. She too 
luncheon, and sat with Mrs. Garston for the afternoon, b 
would not stay to dine, preferring to depart, that she mig 
write a private letter to Barby. 

“Why, child! Is it you! 

A fairy-faced girl, with blue eyes and gleaming hair, ca 
right into Keziah’s way as she was passing through M 
Garston’s gate. It was Belle Annesley, but the face appear 
to be a little thin and worn. 

“ Have you been ill, Belle? You look delicate.” 

Not at first did Keziah receive any answer. The lon 
absence of Captain Dawkes from London, the dearth of new 
of him, the uncertainty as to when they should be meetin 
again, had been wearing out this poor girl’s heart, if not ht 
frame. In the revulsion of joy at meeting Keziah, breath an 
speech alike momentarily left her 

“Oh, Miss Dawkes! I am so glad to see you!” 

Knowing what Keziah knew of Barnaby’s former love— 
pretended love—for this young girl, knowing what she knew 
his present hopeful projects, she deemed it well, now that tl 
first surprise had passed, to be rather chillingly reserved. 

“ Have you come back for good, Miss Dawkes?” 

“ Probably,” 
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‘Is —your—brother quite well?” stammered Belle, her face 
hing painfully, 

I believe so. He was the last time I heard from him.” 
Where is he?” Belle asked in her desperate courage. 

My dear Miss Annesley, he is here, there, and everywhere. 
tain Dawkes was never famous for the certainty of his 
yements, as you perhaps remember. I do not suppose 
idon will ever see him again. Good-bye; I stayed too 
x with Mrs. Garston, and am in a hurry.” 

he sailed swiftly away; and Belle Annesley drew aside 
a the garden-path, and her cheek faded to whiteness. The 
cruel sentence, “I do not suppose London will ever see 
. again,” seemed to strike life from her heart. All this 
2, months and months now, she had, so to say, lived on the 
embrance of Barnaby Dawkes. Hers was no transient 
>» The capability to feel the passion in all its depths lay 
un her, and Captain Dawkes had done his best to call it 
h. Ifit suited him to propose marriage to her—that is, to 
sh up his penniless state with the moderate fortune that 
ild be hers—well and good ; if it suited him to desert her— 
gnore all that had passed, his love whispers and love vows, 
mere pastime—well and good also. The girl and her 
ings went for absolutely nothing in the estimation of 
naby Dawkes, ex-officer and gentleman. ‘There are very 
1y more men besides him, to whom a girl’s heart seems but 
orthless plaything. 

Te was killing time elsewhere, absorbed in other plans and 
spects. She lived on the love of the past. It served her 
; nothing else in existence was half so sweet; she fondly 
ed it would serve her, realized, in the future. 

‘or this gallant captain and honourable man contrived to let 
'e think he was still her slave—hers only, and for ever. It 
ht be well (the captain mentally argued, looking ahead) to 
vide against contingencies ; to have the young girl and her 
e hundred a-year to fall back upon if grander dreams failed. 
) or three letters, carefully worded and posted from some 
ngely out-of-the-way places, had found their way to her, 
ining her not to forget him. Belle only too literally carried 
the injunction. Any honourable man would have deemed 
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himself as irrevocably bound to Belle Annesley as though thei 
engagement had been ratified by all the formalities that atten 
a betrothal in the Vaterland ; and Belle so regarded it. Captai 
Dawkes simply intended to play fast and loose, as circu 
stances and self-interest dictated. 

But the long delay, the absence of all certain news, perha 
some subtle instinct that on occasion mercifully precedes é 
avalanche of misery, had been making havoc with Belle’s sec 
heart. Energy had gone; lively expectation had gone; a 
hope only broke out by fits and starts. All she thought was 
that his affairs had fallen into a hopeless state, and she fear 
they might never be redeemed to allow of his coming out ¢ 
exile to marry her. Ah, yes, the depressing words of Mis 
Dawkes were needlessly cruel; and she felt them so that sh 
leaned for support against a tree. 

“ Why, Belle! What is it, my dear?” 

It was Thomas Kage: who had come in at the gate a 
caught sight of her ere she was aware that any one was the 
the poor pale cheek, the damp brow, the hopeless wretchedn 
of the whole countenance, the listless hands. Thomas K 
had nursed her on his knee when she was a child ; he regard 
her as one still, and was apt to address her like a tender el 
brother. 

With a start she leaped away and stood in the path, her fae 
crimson, stammering words of ready excuse. 

But Thomas Kage was not to be deceived. The sight { 
Keziah, to whom he had spoken in passing, enlightened him 
There were two people in the world who had not been wholl 
blind to Captain Dawkes’s love-making—Sarah Annesley, no 
the wife of Richard Dunn, and Mr. Kage; and both ha 
watched the effect that hope deferred was taking on that p 
young heart. 

“ I—I was going in to say how d’ye do to Mrs. Garston 
she spoke, hastily. “But I don’t think I'll go now; it) 
late.” a 

She was passing onwards to the gate, but he caught h 
hand. Not thus would he let her escape, if he could say on 
half a word of comfort. 

“Treat me as your elder brother, Belle. I’m sure I mig! 


i 
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your father, as far as feelings go, for in them I am old. 
me what your trouble is.” 

I—haye no trouble,” she answered in a flutter. 

e had her hand in his, gazing on her downcast face and its 
bling emotion. It was too much perhaps to expect her to 
k openly to him, and yet he wished she would. For Mr. 
e had small confidence in Barnaby Dawkes, and it might 
s well that this child should not go drifting blindly on 
out a rudder. 

Did Miss Dawkes give you any news of her brother ? ” 
No, I think she does not know where he is. She says he 
not come back for a long time, if ever.” 

Were I a young lady, Belle, I should call that good news,” 
uid meaningly. 

You do not like Captain Dawkes, Mr. Kage; I have known 
before,” spoke Belle; and her hearer could not be deaf to 
one of resentment in the voice. 

You are wrong, my dear. Personally, I neither like nor 
ze Captain Dawkes. I think this of him—that he is not 
hy the love of an honest girl.” 

Why is he not?” And the heaving chest proved what the 
tion cost. 

He has no stability. And the love, instead of finding him 
e anchor, might get thrown back to its giver. Z should 
t Captain Dawkes, Belle; put him out of my memory 
ether.” 

lle burst into a forced laugh. 

This is all metaphor,” she said, passing him ; “ we are for- 
ng common sense. I must wish you good-bye; mamma 
vonder what is keeping me.” 

[s your mamma better?” 

She is better one hour and worse the next. I shall say 
nas Kage inquired after her.” 

e stood a moment watching her flitting footsteps, and that 
liar and frequent action of hers—drawing her mantle closer 
r chest. It was as if she always felt cold there. € 

rs. Garston, stick in hand, was standing at her drawing- 
, Window when he entered. She turned her head, speaking 


ly. 
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“ Who was that you had in my garden? Belle Annesley? 

“ Yes,” he replied, thinking how keen the old eyes still we 
“ She was coming in to see you, but seemed to think it ratl 
too late.” 

“ What is the matter with that child, Thomas Kage ?” 

“The matter?” 

“Now, don’t pick up my words as if you were the par 
echo. JZ can tell, if you can’t—she’s pining after that ma 
Barby Dawkes.” 

Had Mrs. Garston gravely asserted Miss Belle was pini 
after the man in the moon, he could not have been more s 
prised. How had she known it? A thought flashed over h 
that Mrs. Richard Dunn must have dropped a word, perha 
inadvertently. 

“She has the yellow sickness, fretting after that flashy gent 
man and his shiny whiskers. You need not stare, Thon 
Kage ; that’s what we used to call it in my young days, wh 
a girl took a false man into her heart and couldn’t put him ¢ 
of it again. What business had Barby Dawkes to make lo 
to the girl?” As Mr. Kage could not say, he remained sile 
“There are some fellows who would make love to a pun 
handle. You may thank your stars that you are not one, i 
trouble mostly comes of it. Though you were touched oni 
Thomas Kage.” 

“I, maam! Touched!” 

“Yes; you. After that heartless Kage girl, who went a 
made herself an old man’s wife. Barby’s a soldier, and hb 
a soldier's impudence ; but he might have spared a poor we 
child like Belle Annesley.” 

Even at that distance of time the red colour flushed the br 
of Thomas Kage at this abrupt allusion to his once dear 
and most secret feelings. He rejoined carelessly ; anythi 
that came uppermost. “I met Miss Dawkes as I came | 
She had been to see you.” | 

“ She had been to beg of me. It’s the old story over aga 
Thomas; Barby’s needs and Barby’s debts. It will never 
anything else whilst his life shall last.” 

“ Do you know where he is now? Abroad, I suppose.” 

“He is at some place with a crack-jaw name. Keziah 
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answer. If Barby chooses to come up, he shall hear once 

ll what I mean to do for him. And he'll be fit to eat his 

rs when he finds I have chosen another heir. And that’s 

self, Thomas.” 

e did not appear to understand her. 

Myself! For what, maam? ” 

For what? For that. The greater portion of my money 
descend to you.” 

òr a minute or two he seemed to be unable to take in the 
> of the words. And then his whole face flushed with a 
of fear ; his hands were lifted as if to ward off an evil. 

Never, never; Mrs. Garston, this must not be,” he cried, 
‘ep emotion. “ Leave your money, I pray you, to any one 
r than to me.” 

Nhat!” shrieked Mrs. Garston. 

© beg your pardon for my seeming ingratitude; I thank 
truly for your good intention. But I could not take the 

ey. Ihave no right to it, and would not inherit it.” 

hey stood glaring on each other ; at least that expression 

it be applied to the angry stare in her wide-open steel-grey 

His were as honest and good as ever, but unmistakably 

ernest. She, in her pearl-grey satin dress and point-lace 

hs, was as stately and stern and grand a dame as ever 

lier depicted upon canvas. ‘I wonder what your mother 
d say to hear you, Thomas Kage.” 

/Vere my mother to hear me—and perhaps she can,” he 

ently added,—“ I think that she would approve of all I 

_ Dear, dear Mrs. Garston, believe that I am truly grateful, 

Fou must not make me the heir to your wealth.” 

Tas it never occurred to you that I might make you my 
” 

Wo—never. I think—I almost think that, if it had, I 

Ld have set conventionality at defiance and spoken first, 

i z you that it must not be.” 

} Vhat is your objection ? ” 

lhat I have no right to it. Were you to leave me your 
y, and I could ever bring myself to enjoy it, I should feel 
sas though I were a thief—robbing Barnaby Dawkes.” 
)sarnaby Dawkes will not have it.” 

| eorge Canterbury's Will. 16 

| 
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“ You have other relatives. Iam not one of them. I havi 
no right to a shilling of it. And I think money should not be 
diverted from its legitimate course without grave cause; but ] 
hope you will forgive me for saying so. During this pas 
twelvemonth of my executorship to Mr. Canterbury’s will, th 
papers have never been in my hand but the injustice of th 
will has struck upon me with fresh pain. I should not like 
be made a second example of it.” 

“ Look you well, Thomas Kage: if I take you at your wo 
now, I take it for good and aye. Mind you that.” 

“Indeed I hope and expect it is what you will do. 
dear mother did not pray for wealth for me,” he added, in 
halféwhisper, an earnest radiance in his dark eyes; “least 
all, wealth to which I had no right: rather than that, povert 
God has given me health and strength and brains to earn 
own living, dear Mrs. Garston, and I should prefer to do it.” 

“ Listen to a word first. I x 

“ Dinner is served, madam,” interposed the footman, openi 
the door inside. 

Down came Mrs, Garston’s stick in anger: she almost thr 
it at him. “ Dinner may wait,” she sharply said ; and the m 
closed the door again. 

“ Are you listening to me, Thomas Kage?” 

“Indeed I am.” 

“Very well. You have just said, perhaps your mot 
can hear us—and I don’t know whether such a thought co 
from heaven, or whether it doesn’t—but at least, in the teeth 
it, I wouldn’t say aught but what’s true as heaven’s Gos | 
Whoever may inherit the bulk of my fortune, Barnaby Dawk 
will not, Neither will any other relative he possesses in f 
world, ‘This decision I shall never revoke. If you refuse 
it will go to strangers. Now, then, consider. Take your tit 
before you answer.” : 

“T could not answer differently if I considered for ever,” 
gently replied, ‘Thank you very truly; but it must bea 
say.” F 

Possibly the gentleness disarmed her wrath. The stick 
held quietly, and she put her hand on his arm to go in 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER XxX, 
A PAINFUL INTERVIEW. 


twelvemonth went by, and Thomas Kage was ready to 
1 his executorship : some law details had thus protracted 
‘ttlement. The deed of release was forwarded for Mrs. 
rbury and the other parties to sign, and Mr. Kage also 
ondon for the Rock: there was no legal necessity for his 
ace there, but he chose to spare the time for the journey. 
railway was now extended to within two miles of the 
3 and an omnibus, as Mr. Kage was informed,. plied 
en the terminus and Chilling. He was hastening to look 
ie conveyance when he ran across Mr. Carlton. That 
sman had long been disabused of his resentment against 
cage on the subject of the executorship ; for the lawyer, 
3, told him how craftily the appointment had been made. 
iont get into that jolting omnibus,” cried the warm- 
id. Squire ; “let me drive you in my pony-gig; there’s 
for you and your portmanteau too. I came to look after 
el of books, and it has not arrived.” 
sy were soon bowling along the road, Mr. Carlton full of 
, as he loved to be. In relating some news, he mentioned 
me of Captain Dawkes. 
aptain Dawkes!” exclaimed Mr. Kage. ‘ What! is he 
” And Mr. Kage found, to his very great surprise, that 
n Dawkes was not only there at present, but had been 
2ver since, or nearly ever since, his first appearance in the 
swelve months before. Just for a few moments he could 
dy believe it: that Captain Dawkes should remain at 
og had never crossed the mind of Thomas Kage. A 
five pounds borrowed, had been intended to take him 
Le remote fishing-town on the Welsh coast; at least, the 
/1 had said so. 
D) you know him?” questioned Mr. Carlton. 
l little. What is he doing here?” 
\shing and sporting, Ze says. He does fish; but as to 
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being a sportsman, why, he is the greatest muff in the field y 
ever saw. The fact is, he is fonder of indoor sports th 
outdoor ones,” continued Mr. Carlton, significantly. “ I fan 
he is likely to become a relation of yours.” 

“ A relation of mine! In what way?” 

“ Rumour goes that he will marry Mrs. Canterbury.” 

“ Ridiculous !” involuntarily burst from Thomas Kage, 

“ I suppose she does not think so. He is a good-looki 
man ; very ; and is heir to a large fortune, they say.” 

“ Who says it?” quietly asked Mr. Kage, 

«Who? I don’t know. Every one; and he says 
himself.” 

“ How has he become intimate with Mrs, Canterbury ?” 

“ Through livingin the neighbourhood. He has been her 
long time: ever since Mr. Canterbury’s death, it seems to m 

“How and where does he live?” questioned Mr. Ka 
who appeared to be absorbed, and not pleasantly, in what 
heard. 

“First of all, he was at the inn, and then he removed f 
little furnished box there was to let, and had his sister do 
He took it from month to month at starting, but now he se 
to have it altogether.” 

“ And is intimate, you say, at Mrs. Canterbury’s ? ’ 

“ Uncommonly intimate,” was the answer of Mr. Carltc 
who relished a dish of gossip more than anything. “Is att 
Rock every day of his life. Folks say that Mrs. Kage went 2 
there, and took her daughter to task about it ; but Mrs. Cant 
bury is her own mistress, and will do as she likes.” 

“ But surely Mrs. Kage is living at the Rock?” 

“Not she.” 

“ It was decided that she should, as Caro—as her daugl 
1s SO young.” 

“There was some such arrangement made, I remem 
Mrs. Kage fished for it, and got it. But it did not last lon 
no one thought it would—and she went back to her own h 
at the cottage. Mrs. Kage assumed too much domestic cont 
and the young mistress of the Rock would not put up with 
Mrs. Canterbury visits a great deal, and is extremely pop 
in the county.” 
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In spite of the unjust will.” 

She and Mrs, Kage had a great deal of blame at the time, 
people seem to have forgotten it now.” 

Ay,” mused Thomas Kage, “ this is the great obliterator of 
an actions, whether they be good or evil.” He fell into a 
rie as he spoke, and Mr. Carlton found he had the talking 
imself ; which was what he liked. 

he hint just given troubled Mr. Kage, in spite of its utter 
robability. Barnaby Dawkes, with his debts and his ill- 
g, and sweet Caroline Canterbury with her marvellous 
th! The thing was utterly absurd, painfully incongruous ; 
nevertheless, Thomas Kage would have given a great deal 
e made sure that nothing was in it, or ever would be. How 
it, he wondered, that he had not heard until now of this 
thy sojourn of the ex-captain’s at Chilling? His own 
espondence with the place had been confined to a few 
ness letters exchanged with the lawyer, Norris; for Mrs. 
terbury seemed to have taken umbrage at something or 
r on the day of the funeral, and had never written him one. 
, he thought he might have heard bits of gossip through 
ıh Annesley, now Mrs. Richard Dunn. But Mrs. Dunn’s 
f friends, the Canterbury family, were allinGermany. Mrs. 
ort’s health necessitated a change, her condition gave great 
ety to her husband and sisters; and Mr. Rufort got leave 
a the bishop of the diocese to substitute a clergyman in his 
e for twelve months ; so that from them Sarah Dunn could 
r no home news. 

nother circumstance, not explained to Mr. Kage until long 
r, had also tended to keep the fact of Captain Dawkes’s 
dence a secret from London ears. At first, he had been 
ed Mr. Barnaby. That he had, in his desire for privacy, 
n this name, was more than probable: Ze said the people 
he inn had taken it up from seeing it on a letter, and, 
med it to be his surname. The public called him “ Mr. 
naby” still; and the captain made a joke of the same to 
very few acquaintances he made down there, Mrs. Canter- 
y, her mother, and Mr. Carlton nearly comprising the whole. 
any rate, whatever might have been the inducing causes, Mr. 
xe had never known or suspected that Captain Dawkes was 
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at Cjilling. Now that he knew it, his thoughts were bu: 
Mr. Chrlton talked on, and he answered Yes and No at rando; 
‘as owe who hears not. When they reached the Rock, N 
Carlton halted, and shouted for the keeper to open the lod; 
gates. The wife came running out. 

“I will walk up to the house,” said Mr. Kage. “I shou 
prefer it, for my legs are cramped. Thank you for bringi 
me.” 

He took out his portmanteau, and carried it inside t 
lodge, observing that he would despatch a servant for 
The woman took it in her hand to test its weight. ‘It’s r 
heavy, sir. My boy can run up with it at once.” 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Kage. i 

Close upon the house he heard the sound of voices at sor 
little distance, and saw a gentleman playing with a child: nc 
running with him, now tossing him, now carrying him on | 
shoulder. It was growing dusk, but Thomas Kage had | 
difficulty in recognizing Barnaby Dawkes; and the child wi 
beyond doubt, the young heir to the Rock. 

Mrs. Canterbury was alone in the drawing-room; she h 
just come down attired for dinner. The article she had calli 
a widow’s cap was discarded ; and with the expiration of t 
twelvemonth, a few days ago, also her heavy mourning. S 
wore a black-lace evening dress, with jet necklace and bracele 
and some jet beads in her sunny and luxuriant hair. H 
emotion at sight of her visitor was vivid, and he could not f 
to observe it. 

“ Oh, Thomas! this is indeed unexpected.” 

“I wrote you word last week I should be coming.” 

“But you did not say when. And I never thought y 
meant so soon.” 

“ Am I too soon, Caroline?” 

“ Oh no, no; my surprise is all gladness. Have you cot 
from London to-day ?” 

“I will answer as many questions as you like, when I ha 
taken off some of this travelling dust ; but I had better do 
first, for it must be close upon your dinner-hour. You will Ii 
me to stay for that?” 

“Stay for that! I hope you have come for longer by 
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at deal. Remember how often you have promised to come 
the Rock.” 

‘I had intended to stay one night at it; but—— ” 

He did not finish the sentence. Caroline was looking at 
1 with her wide-open blue eyes; dusk though it was, he 
ild see their depths of beauty. 

‘What do you mean by ‘but, Thomas?” ' 

‘Well—yes ; I will remain until to-morrow. How is Mrs. 
ge? I thought she was living with you, Caroline.” 

‘She comes in most days to dinner. I have long wanted to 
you, Thomas; to thank you for acting for us as executor 
r all, in spite of your scruples.” 

A strange gravity came over his face with the introduction 
the subject. His voice took a colder tone. 

‘If my declining to act would have changed the provisions 
he will, I should have declined. But, in striving to perceive 
which side my duty lay, that fact, above all others, forced 
lf upon my notice. The refusal would have brought no 
d to any one; only some trouble on you; and so I put 
le my personal feelings, which were all against it, yee went 
with the task.” 

Je left the room as he spoke, to be shown to the Gaba 
igned him ; and, on descending again, found himself in the 
sence of both Mrs. Kage and Captain Dawkes. 

Jinner was announced immediately. Captain Dawkes—we 
e him his title from habit—was advancing to Mrs. Canter- 
y; Mr. Kage stepped before him quietly, but with unmis- 
able decision. The gallant captain fell behind to Mrs, 
ge, her fan, her essence-bottles, and her mincing affectation. 
s. Canterbury, from the head of the table, asked Thomas 
ge to take the opposite place. Captain Dawkes was on his 
t behaviour, subdued and gentlemanly. Mr. Kage caught, 
\dd moments, a glance of the eyes directed surreptitiously 
ards his quarter, and he knew that his appearance at 
lling was just about as welcome to their owner as snow in 
vest. 

‘I hear you have been making a long stay in this neighbour- 
d, Captain Dawkes.” 

‘Pretty well. I rather like it.” 
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After dinner the boy was brought in, little Thomas Canter. 
bury. He was too gentle to be what is called a spoilt child 
but his mother seemed wrapt up in him. Mr. Dawkes ie 
equally fond of him. He took the boy on his knee, fed him with 
sweet things, kissed him, petted him, and kept him there unt 
the ladies retired and carried him away with them. As Thom 
Kage returned to his seat from closing the door, the captai 
took a five-pound note from his pocket-book and laid it on th 
table. 

“ Kage, I owe a thousand apologies for not having repai 
you before. Iam so glad to see you—and to relieve myself 
the debt.” _ 

“You might have sent it,” observed Mr. Kage. 

“I know I might; but negligence is one of my failing 
Thanks for the loan. You never had it repaid by that ancie 
relative of mine, I suppose ?” he added, as an after-thought. 

“I never mentioned the matter to her.” 

“ Keziah writes me word that she is only waiting my presen 
in London to kiss and be friends. I thought she would com 
to. For the past twelvemonth, you see, I have got alo 
without asking help from her, and that has put her in go 
humour.” 

“ But how have you been able to get along?” | 

“I had a windfall from a brother-officer. A fellow w 
owed me a lot of money, and came down like a brick with I 
I had given it up for a bad job; but he suddenly came int 
a fortune, and paid up his debts.” 

This was true. But Captain Dawkes did not think it nece 
sary to add that the “ windfall” arose from a former bet i 
gambling ; or that its payment had enabled him to make 
a time a show at Chilling, and pass off for a tolerably ric 
man; or that Keziah’s means had been sacrificed bit by bit t 
keep the show up. 

“ Do you see any signs of decay ?” 

“ Decay in what ?” asked Mr. Kage 

“ In the deaf old party. It’s an awful shame of her to liv 
so long, keeping a fellow out of his own!” 

“ Are you sure that Mrs. Garston’s death would benefit you? 

“Yes, To the extent of the greater portion of her fortune. 
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[ think you are mistaken, Dawkes.” 
No, I am not,” said the captain, smacking his lips as he 
down his glass. ‘‘ Capital wine this of old Canterbury’s ! 
don’t seem to appreciate it, Kage.” 
A short time ago, Mrs. Garston began talking to me about 
vill,” resumed Mr. Kage, passing over in silence the remark 
ie wine. “I did not ask her for it: I didn’t care to hear 
t it, for it was nothing to me. But she then said as 
anly as it is well possible for a woman to speak, that you 
d zot inherit her money. If I tell you this, Dawkes, it is 
indness—that you may not deceive yourself with false 
git 
Perhaps you imagine that yow will inherit it?” rejoined the 
in, with a scarcely-suppressed sneer. 
[ am sure that I shall not,” was the quiet answer. ‘“ Mrs. 
ton will bequeath her money without reference to me. 
upon one thing, however, Dawkes: that you will not 
it any more than I shall. Were I not persuaded of the 
ive truth of this, I would not have mentioned it to you.” 
Nere I not persuaded of the positive truth that I shail 
it, I should not be living at my ease as I am,” was the 
t “She may have changed her mind since telling you 
or perhaps only said it in momentary pique ; but I do know 
certainty, through Keziah, that Mrs. Garston will do right, 
make me her heir.” 
e assertion was utterly devoid of truth, though the captain’s 
face was a marvel of candour as he delivered it. The 
vas, it suited him to pass off at Chilling for a man whose 
expectations could not be imperilled. Mr. Kage silently 
osed there might be some inadvertent misconception on 
uh’s part, or that her hopes deceived her. 
You do not ask after your little friend, Belle Annesley, 
SES. 
Tope she’s well,” was the careless comment. “Had nearly 
tten her. Nice little girl enough. Wonder when she’s 
; to get married? ” 
was not Thomas Kage’s province to tell Captain Dawkes 
ight to be the bridegroom. In point of fact, he did not 
how much or how little had passed between the two. 
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Belle might have given her heart without due inducement 
a not entirely uncommon case. 

“ Yes, she is a very nice girl,” he said, warmly. “ Somethi 
seems to ail her, Dawkes. All her childish ways are put asic 
and she is as staid as she was once light-mannered. Sad, 
fact.” f 

“Sad, is she? It’s through living with that wearying | 
mother. How’s town looking?” he added, deliberately pass 
away from the subject. And Mr. Kage was content to let it pe 
They rose from table together, and went into the drawing-roc 

It was not altogether a merry evening. Thomas Kage y 
silent and thoughtful; the ex-captain like one under so 
constraint. Mrs. Kage shot keen glances, and not alw 
pleasant ones, at the assemblage generally, from over the | 
of her smelling-salts. Calling Thomas to her, she made ro 
for him on the sofa near the fire. A large one was kept 
every night when Mrs. Kage was there. 

“You have not told me how I am looking,” she sa 
tapping him playfully with her fan. 

Had Thomas Kage told, and truly, he would have said, v 
ill. Of all battered, worn-out old creatures, the late Li 
Gunse’s daughter was the worst. Her head nodded 
voluntarily. Mrs. Garston, over twenty years her sen 
looked younger. In this past twelvemonth she seemed to h: 
aged ten years, 

“I hope you feel well, Mrs. Kage,” was all he could br 
himself to say to the appeal. 

“Perfectly charming. Don’t I look so? When Fry sett 
this white feather in to-day,”—pointing to the top of 
withered old head,—‘ she said it became me in a wonde 
manner, making quite a girl of me. Some of us never gi 
old, you know. Thomas, I don’t like that man.” 

The transition rather startled him. Her simpering faci 
affectation had changed to a sharp one, her self-sufficient v€ 
to a dissatisfied whisper behind her fan; her eyes cast fe 
gleams of rage at Captain Dawkes, who stood for the mom 
at the far-end of the room with his back to them. 

“ He makes himself too much at home here. I tell Caro] 
so, but she does not see it. Sometimes I think he must h: 
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igns on Caroline and her money. And that, you know 

r Thomas, would be undesirable.” 

Entirely so.” 

I wish he’d go away, and leave the place. He doesn’t like 
and I don’t like him. He is heir to Mrs. Garston’s 

Ith, poor deaf old object !—but still I don’t like the im- 

te man. Do you know much of him?” 

ertainly Thomas Kage did not know much good of him, 
he chosen to say so. 

I took a dislike to his rolling black eyes; it was the first 

, when he as good as told me Id paint on. I do assure 

, Thomas, my complexion is quite natural.” 

‘homas Kage bit his lip to hide a smile, and the #é/e-d-ré/e 
broken by the gallant captain himself, who came up too 

ely to be talked of. 

oth the guests left early. Late hours’ were getting to be 

ed luxuries to Mrs. Kage; and the captain gave her his 
to the little close carriage that brought and took her, 

ng his own departure at the same time. It was scarcely 
o'clock when Mrs. Canterbury and her cousin were left 

e. She caused the chess-table to be brought forward, and 

out the men. 

You will play, Thomas, will you not?’ 

[e drew his chair up, and they commenced the game. In 
minutes Mrs, Canterbury had checkmated him. ‘Then he 

u to put the pieces up. 

But will you not play again ?” she asked. 

Not to-night. My thoughts are elsewhere.” 

fe finished his employment, pushed the table back, and 

yped into a musing attitude, his elbow on the arm of his 

r. Mrs. Canterbury glanced at him as she played with the 

cets that were hanging from her chain. Her own spirits 

ughout the night had been wonderfully high. 

Is anything the matter, Thomas? You have been as 

mn as a judge all the evening.” 

Is it true that you are likely to marry Dawkes ?” was his 

pt rejoinder. 

My goodness ! what put that in your head?” 

Is it true, Caroline?” he more sadly repeated 
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“No, it is not true,” she emphatically said. “ How can 
you to think of such a thing ?” 

“A hint of it was whispered to me since I came doy 
here.” 

“Oh, then, I know—it was by mamma,” she slightingly sai 
her lip curling. 

“No, Caroline. It was by a stranger.” 

“I am surprised at your taking it up seriously, Thoma 
there’s not a shade of truth in it. But why cannot people ke 
their mischief-making tongues within bounds ?” 

“Tt was not prudent, Caroline, to allow a man, of whom yí 
know nothing, to become so intimate here. In the first plac 
you are too young for it.” 

“ No, not too young in position. I am mistress of t 
Rock, and a widow; I have a child three years old. Y 
were always ultra-crotchety, Thomas.” 

“Let me tell you a little of what I know ot Dawkes,” w 
his calm rejoinder. ‘ He has been a wild, gay man; up to I 
ears in debt and embarrassment; has lived in little else f 
years past. Mrs. Garston has come to his relief on occasio 
but it has not seemed to serve him much. When he came 
this neighbourhood, it was to be safe from his creditors.” l 

“Few men have been exempt from embarrassment at son 
time or other of their lives,’ observed Mrs. Canterbut 
“Captain Dawkes’s having been in debt ought not to 
against him, now he is free from it.” 

“ How do you know he is free from it?” 

“Of course he is. He lives here openly, ana seems to nf 
plenty of money.” 

“He may have paid his debts in part; he may have sor 
ready-money to go on with; I do not know that it is nots 
and you do not know that it is. But I do know that plenty 
money he cannot have. It is only a very short time ago th 
his sister Keziah—I mention this in strict confidence, Caroli 
—applied to Mrs. Garston for help for him.” 

“And if she did—it would be like asking for his own. 
will inherit Mrs. Garston’s fortune.” 

In the most earnest words he could use, Thomas 
assured Mrs, Canterbury that Captain Dawkes would i 
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erit it; that his own expectation on the point would in- 
ably prove a fallacy. Knowing the old lady so thoroughly, 
was convinced, beyond danger of mistake, that Captain 
vkes would never be her heir after the words she had 
zen, and he deemed himself justified in saying as much to 
. Canterbury. 
I’m sure he may be cut off with a shilling for aught I care,” 
Mrs. Canterbury’s answer. “Captain Dawkes and his 
spects are nothing to me, Thomas.” 
I thought it strange if he could be. But reflect for one 
nent, Caroline—to such a man as this, with his, at best, 
ertain future, what a temptation a fortune like yours must 
lout! The R i 
What a shame it is people can’t mind their own business !” 
rrupted Mrs. Canterbury. ‘‘ They interfere with me in the 
t unwarrantable manner. They say I visit too much, and 
r say I left off my ugly widow’s caps too soon—I wore them 
‘ly twelve months, and they were spoiling my hair. And now 
have been talking to you about Captain Dawkes.” 
I was about to observe that the tastes and pursuits of 
tain Dawkes—I have seen something of them—are not 
ulated to bring happiness to a wife, Caroline.” She smiled ; 
ight laughing smile. Mr. Kage was vexed; he thought it 
erisive one. ‘Caroline, I speak for your sake only—for 
- happiness.” 
Then you really do care for my happiness ? ” 
I have never cared for any one’s so much in life. You 
v it once, Caroline.” 
[rs. Canterbury had risen to stand on the hearthrug before 
large pier-glass, and the red fire-glow deepened the blushes 
er cheeks. Or had they deepened themselves? Anyway, 
were rich and beautiful. Thomas Kage thought so as he 
d near her; far too innocent and beautiful to be thrown 
y on Barnaby Dawkes. 
I ¢hought it once,” she hesitatingly said, “ until 
Until when?” 
Until I married. But it was all over then.” 
Not so. I am anxious for your happiness still, and I wish 
would let me try and guide you to it.” 


” 
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“ How would you begin?” she merrily said. 

“First of all, you should break off the intimacy with Dawkes 
How was it brought about ? ” he interrupted himself to ask. 

“Tt began by his taking a fancy for my boy. He mad 
acquaintance with him and his nurse in their walks, and th 
child grew so attached to him, nothing was ever like it. Hoy 
could I help being civil to one who is so fond of my child ?” 

“Tet there be truth between us, Caroline,” he interrupted 
in a pained tone. 

“T am telling you truth; I will tell you all. I care nothin 
for Captain Dawkes, and I only like him because he loves thi 
boy. But he has grown to like me in a different way,” shi 
added; “and last week he asked me to become his wife.” 

“ What was your answer?” : 

“My answer! It was such that I do not think Captai 
Dawkes will ever venture to speak to me in that manner agai 
He begged my pardon humbly for his mistake. It was th 
that he told me—but I had heard him say it before—that 
would to a certainty inherit Mrs. Garston’s fortune.” 

“ This having been your answer, how is it that he is st 
intimate here?” 

“He begged me to bury what had passed in oblivion, t 
pardon him for it, to let it die out of my remembrance as 
ies that had never had place, and to allow him to continu‘ 
his friendship with the Rock. It would grieve him painfully 
almost kill him, to part with the boy, he said. I told himi 
was so entirely a matter of indifference to me that he migh 

continue to come here on occasion if he chose.” 

“Then you do not love him, Caroline?” 

“No: it is hot to him that my love is given. 

“That tone, Caroline, would almost imply that it is give 
elsewhere. Is it so?” 

She had spoken incautiously ; and the flush of crimson isin 
in her face was so vivid that she turned it from him. Thom: 
Kage took her hand and held it between his. 5 

“Would you have me go through life alone?” she sad 
asked. “ Why should I not marry again? Some mothers 
girls at my age too young for wives. I am not three-an 
twenty.” i 
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My dear, I hope you will marry again ; my only anxiety is 
you should marry for happiness, What is the matter?” 
zs. Canterbury had burst into tears. 
t is such a lonely life,” she whispered; “it has been so 
y all along. I married,—you know about it, that I did 
are for him,—and I found I had grasped the shadow and 
he substance. I tried to carry it off before others and be 
but there was the aching void ever in my heart. Since I 
been free, it has been the same: no real happiness ; 
ng but a yearning after what I have not. Sometimes 
springs up and pictures a bright future ; but it flies away 
I have never,” she continued, raising her eyes for a 
ənt, “breathed aught of these my feelings to man or 
un: I could not to any one but you.” 
aroline, you are indulging a love-dream! Who is its 
t ? ” 
> was trembling excessively : he could feel that, as he held 
sand, which she had not attempted to remove. Alone 
faim in that quiet evening hour, her heart full of romance 
sentiment, Caroline Canterbury may be forgiven if she 
wed herself. Though she had heartlessly rejected Thomas 
i.to marry a rich man, she had loved him passionately 
and she loved him passionately still. 
‘Tho is it, Caroline?” 
yo not ask me.” 
\ho is it, Caroline ?”, 
| eed you ask me?” 
he need not; for in that same moment the scales fell 
“his own eyes. Her agitated tone, her downcast look, 
| im what he had certainly not had his thoughts pointed 


dropped her hand, and went and leaned his own elbow 
{e mantelpiece, with a flush as rosy as hers. ‘Thomas 
iwas no coxcomb—never a truer-hearted man than he in 
Krid. His first feeling was surprise ; his sécond self-blame 
i ving himself provoked the avowal. But that Caroline 
| bury should love him still, after her deliberate rejection 
|a to marry another, after all this lapse of years, and the 
the was a wife, never once entered his mind. Rather 
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wouid he have expected her to avow a lov2 for the great 
stranger—for this man Dawkes, even—than for hu, 

“ Caroline,” he whispered, breaking a long silence, “ was + 
your dream ?” 

Vexed at having betrayed so much, her sobs increas 
hysterically. He waited until she grew calm. 

“Tt cannot be,” he continued, in agitation. ‘ Whether 
might have been, whether the old feelings might have be 
renewed between us, I have never allowed myself to a: 
There is an insuperable barrier.” 

“In my having left you to marry Mr, Canterbury ?” 

“ Mr. Canterbury is gone and has left you free. The barr 
lies in his unjust will.” 

“I do not understand you,” she faintly said. 

Thought after thought came chasing each other through H 
mind: some of them Utopian, perhaps; but, as she us 
herself to tell him, that was in his nature. 

“ Our former attachment was known to some people—or, 
least, suspected,” he remarked, in low tones. ‘ Were I 
make you my wife now, who but would say that will was 
work of complicity planned between us?—the money | 
queathed to you, and I the executor! Caroline, were you. 
dear to me as formerly, as perhaps you might become again 
would die of heart-break rather than marry your money, and 
sacrifice my good name.” 

Her face and lips had turned white ; her heart felt turni 
to stone within her. Mr. Kage resumed. 

“In my mind there has always been a sort of fear connec 
with the will. When it flashes into my memory suddenly, 
events will flash, I seem to shrink with dread. It is a stra 
feeling, one that I have never been able to account ff 
Caroline, rather than be connected with that will, in the way 
benefit to myself, I would fly the kingdom.” 

She had turned her face to look at him: it expressed a 
of puzzled wonder. 

“Yes, I see how inexplicable this must sound to you. 
the aversion to the will, the dread of it, lies sure and fast wit 
me. Mr. Canterbury bequeathed me, as you may be aw 
one hundred pounds for my trouble as executor. What lit 
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se it entailed upon me, I honestly repaid myself; and the 
f the sum I have sent to one of our most necessitous 
als. I only mention this to prove to you how impossible 
hat I could, under any circumstances, consent to reap 
t from that unjust will.” 

nswer me one thing,” she rejoined, in agitation. “ When 
ged me so strongly to induce Mr. Canterbury to make a 
equitable will, was this—this—in your thoughts ?—that 
IS, sometimes, as—as he was an old man, and I almost 
o be left free when still young—that this question of 
ıt might arise between us ?” 

o,” he earnestly answered. “I spoke alone in the 
ts of justice. I wished you to be just in the eyes of 
to endeavour to be so in the sight of God. From the 
f your marriage with Mr. Canterbury, I have never 
t of you but as lost to me; and I schooled my heart to 
” 

ollection, remorse, grief, were telling upon her. She 
as she stood, and turned to lean upon something by 
to steady herself. He could but walk across the rug to 
ther. But it was done without the smallest tenderness. 
uffered then as you are suffering now,” he whispered. 

t me make it up to you,” she returned, heeding little 
ne said in her despair—‘“ let us make it up to each other. 
care for me still—I have riches, I have my love. Oh, 
is, let me make it up to you!” 
in't you see it is those riches that make it impossible ? 
e, do not tempt me. It can never be.” 
“ill give up my riches ; and think it no sacrifice.” 
iu cannot give them up. The greater portion are held 
for your son.” 
she saw it; quitting his side to lean against the mantel- 
he saw it. The riches must cling to her as some foul 
iat could never be shaken off. The gold, so coveted 
eitfully planned for, was already turning to bitterness in 
th, like the apples of Sodom. : 
|n you reject me?” she faintly said. 
a wife; I have no other alternative. But, Caroline, we 
| lear to each other still—as brother and sister.’ 
“ze Canterbury’s Will. 17 
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“Brother and sister! brother and sister!” she wail 
“ That is not a tie to satisfy the void of an aching heart.” 

“ Caroline, my darling sister, you must school your hea 
he urged in his faithfulness. “Z had to doit. I have to 
it still, Why! do you think this, now passing between us 
not bringing me the most exquisite pain ?” he broke off, gi 
way for a single moment to his emotion. ‘‘ But for the ba 
that Fate has raised up around you, I should take you to 
breast with rapture, now as we stand here, thanking God 
sunshine had come into my life at last. It has been cold 
bleak enough without you, all these years.” 

The jet necklace on her white neck heaved and fell. 
for the utmost control, but for the reticence that never fors 
a modest, right-minded woman, she had fallen on his bré 
then. ; 

“ As brother and sister,” repeated Mr. Kage, retainin 
distance ; but he was quite sure of himself. “ Any war 
feeling, any more sacred tie between us is impossible. 
composed, Caroline ; be yourself.” 

“ Yes, I will be myself,” she answered, pride coming t 
aid. ‘ Farewell, Thomas.” 

She was walking rapidly to the door to seek her char 
Thomas Kage opened it for her, and held out his ha 
though nothing had happened. ‘Good night, Caroli 
To-morrow we will meet as usual, and forget all this. I 
have to leave you very soon after breakfast.” 

In attempting to return his good night, a smothered s 
anguish escaped her. His own heart echoed it as he ch 
the door and went back to the fire for some few minutes, | 
rejection he had had to give was as painful as any ever spr 
by man. 

And poor Mrs, Canterbury? As she tossed on her | 
pillow, recognizing at last the worth, the value of the man 
had once rejected, retribution seemed to have laid hold of 
with its piercing fangs. Throughout the live-long night 
bewailed the possession of the vast riches that were not 
hers. Fatal, worthless, molten riches; as they seemed 1 
in her eyes now. They had brought the reproach of the 
in their train ; they had heaped this present misery and 
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on her head; they had thrown up an impassable gulf 
t him who had alone made her day-dream. 
tty well, all this. But Mrs. Canterbury—looking upon 
in that bitter moment as a sort of evil gift, a fatality— 
t herself wondering what else of ill they might bring in 
ture. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CAPTAIN DAWKES IN TOWN, 


:o face with each other—she bolt upright in her richest 
‘ied silk, on the stiffest of her drawing-room sofas, he tilted 
1 from a small chair—sat Mrs. Garston and Captain 
+s. Their faces nearly met. It was a momentous inter- 
and the captain always had the idea that she could not 
me word in ten unless he were within an inch of her. 
year had grown older by a week only since Thomas 
visit to Chilling. Captain Dawkes, weighing plans and 
Hs, ways and means, had at length brought himself to 
braving the danger that might accrue if his creditors 
sight of him. But he had learnt caution of old. His 
ark eyes wore a gloomy light as they gazed into the cold 
mes of Mrs. Garston. She had been telling him, in terms 
be misunderstood, that the inheritor of her money would 
himself. 
ju never ought to have looked for it, Barby Dawkes ; 
But I don’t blame you for doing so, so much as I do 
tho flattered you up that it would be yours. Keziah, to 
told her, when she was last here bothering me, that if 
| uld come and see me you should hear what I would and 
not do,” 
pd I have come, ma’am.” 
|.u’ve taken your time about it,” was the old lady’s retort. 
| nat was your business, not mine. And now I will fulfil 
|: of the bargain. . First of all, though——is it true what 


| tells me: that she has sunk some of her small capital 
p? 
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“That is true.” 

“ And more shame for you to allow it, Barnaby Dawke 
What ?—no other means? Most men would have gone at 
broke stones in the road before they’d have robbed a sister.” 

“I live in hopes to repay her,” said Barnaby. 

“Do you!” spoke Mrs. Garston, with irony. “ What í 
you suppose Keziah said to me the other day ?” 

“T can’t imagine. She says queer things on occasion.” 

“ That if you were a married man you would be as steady 
old Time.” 

“ And so I should be,” rejoined Barnaby, eagerly. “I shou 
be as steady and saving as you are, Aunt Garston.” 

She did not speak at once. Her bright grey eyes were gazi 
into his, as though she sought to know whether trust might i 
placed in his words. 

“ If I were fortunate enough to get married—that is, if 
circumstances allowed me to do so—it would be the turni 
point in my life,” he impressively said. “ My future safeguar 

“ Barnaby Dawkes, I think it might be.” 

To hear even this concession from one who never spok 
him, or to him, but in terms of the most utter disparagem 
rather surprised the captain, and very much gratified him. 

“Tt is true, Aunt Garston, on my honour. Let me get 
chance of becoming a married man, and you would see 
good a member of society I should make. You might s 
leave your fortune to me then, without fear that it would 
be wasted.” 

“ What do you say?” she asked, bending her best ear, 
Captain Dawkes repeated his words, 

“Listen, Barnaby. I told you just now, as plainly as I c 
speak, that the bulk of my fortune would not go to you. 
you heed of that once for all: 7¢ never will, When my wi 
opened, after my death, you will find two hundred po 
a-year secured to you; and, besides that, a sum of five hund 
pounds down, which you may use to pay your debts with.” 

If ever a blank look settled on man’s face, it did on th 
Captain Dawkes. “You cannot mean it, Mrs. Garston,” 
said, after a pause. 

“ It is all you will inherit from me, Barnaby,” was the 
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ite rejoinder, ‘I shall never make it another shilling— 
t on one condition.” 
Vhat’s that?” he gloomily asked. 
‘hat you marry. Now don’t you mistake me, and think I 
to urge you into marriage,” added Mrs. Garston, rapping 
ick violently. “I should be sorry to do it by the person 
st and nearest to me in the world. People should look 
or themselves in such serious matters, and then nobody 
; responsible for consequences.” 
‘he devil take Keziah!” was the captain’s mental com- 
“ She must have been letting loose that tongue of hers.” 
ou fell in love with a girl in London, Barnaby ; made 
to her, that is. Considering that you are worthless in 
ict, and hampered by debt, it was three-parts a swindle to 
done it.” 
ut I—don’t know what you mean, ma’am,” replied the 
sed captain. “How came you to hear such a thing of 
It has no foundation whatever.” 
low I came to hear it is nothing to you. Perhaps I saw 
myself. I can see one thing, Barby Dawkes—that the 
h child is pining her heart away for you.” 
ut—who is it, Aunt Garston ? ” 
knew quite well, and there was an untrue ring in his 
as he asked it. Down came Mrs. Garston’s stick, 
yusly near his foot. 
: is Belle Annesley. How dare you pretend ignorance to 
r! Do you suppose it will serve you?” 
; face grew a little hot. He would not acknowledge to 
he might not venture, in the teeth of her insistency, to 
it. “It was quite a mistake,” he lamely muttered ; 
e a mistake.” 
“it’s the want of money that keeps you from marrying 
‘ll remedy that,” said Mrs. Garston. “She will inherit 
hundred a-year from her mother; I'll settle on you both 
, and your children after you, seven hundred more ; 
will make an annual income of one thousand pounds. 
4 can’t think that enough, you deserve to die in the 
buse. Over and above, I will pay your debts, Barby, on 
»dding-day.” 
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- Some twelve months before, Barby Dawkes would 
leaped at this offer as a boon. Now, im the teeth of g 
and grander visions, it only perplexed him. He stroked 
purple moustache. 

& But—suppose, Aunt Garston, that I were to decline 
marriage ; that I were—in short—to find it would -not 
either myself or the young lady—what then?” 

“ What then? Nothing. J don't urge it; I've said so. 
a word from me would marry the pair of you, I wouldn't 
it. ‘The decision lies with you and her. Bat if you are 
set on it, and you intend to be. what you ought-to be to 
you shall not be hindered for want of means.” | 

“You are very kind,” muttered Barnaby. “What I wish 
to ask was—about money-matters in regard to myself, if I č 
marry her.” i 

& Were you deaf?” roared out Mrs. Garston.” “ Didn't Ii 
you that, not married, you'd get two hundred a-year at 
death? Where's the use of my repeating things?” 

& And—until your death ?” he ventured to urge. 
embarrassment now.” 

“Until my death Ill allow you one hundred a-year, B 


from hanging.” 
There ensued a silence. To attempt to contradict B 
Garston never brought forth good fruit; as Barnaby kex 
He saw another thing—that what she had said now wouk 
irrevocable for life. It was the first time she had exp 
stated her intentions, and he knew they would be abiding. 
“Would you make me the same offer, Aunt Garston, ï 
married some one else ?” i i $ 
“ Jf you did what?” $ 
“Married another lady; not Belle Annesley ?” 2 
The question put Mrs. Garston into such a rage that he 
fain to withdraw it, saying she had comprehended him wran 
“I hope I did. But I don’t think it. If you could g 
marry another, after what you've led that child to expect 
might look for Heaven’s vengeance to come- down upal 
Shed be well quit of a man who could act: so, but it wa 
break her heart. You may be a villain, Barnaby Dawke: 
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uld advise you to keep it to yourself in my hearing. And 
; all I have to say.” 

wnaby Dawkes pushed his chair back, and fell into thought. 
mute or two, and he lifted his head again. 

arriage is a serious matter, Mrs. Garston; few of us, I 
sine, like to enter upon it rashly. I must take a week or 
‘or consideration.” 

haťs the most sensible thing you’ve said this evening, 
y Dawkes.” 

nd go back to Wales whilst I reflect; I dare not stay in 
on. You will help me, Aunt Garston? I cannot live 


s. Garston. growled. Air was certainly not very sub- 

jal to live upon. 

“il give you fifty pounds.” 

Thank you. If you would only make it a hundred !” 

Now don’t you try my patience too much. What I’ve said 

an, Barby. Will you take some dinner?” 

Thank you. With immense pleasure.” 

Then just ring that bell to let them know I’m ready for it. 

ve left out the ‘immense,’ if I had been you.” 

hen dinner was announced, the captain gallantly held out 

cm. Mrs. Garston put it aside with her stick and stalked 

eaving him to follow. 

go in by myself when Thomas Kage is not here.” 

‘rush him for a snake in the grass!” mentally uttered the 

ed captain. “ Hell get the bulk of the money, the 

th reptile.” 

) partake of Mrs. Garston’s excellent dinner was one thing ; 

the whole evening with her was another ; and Captain 

kes rose to leave with the tablecloth, making an excuse 

e had a pressing engagement. 

thought you were afraid of meeting some sheriff's officers 

> streets?” spoke the old lady in her open manner. 

There’s not so much danger, ma’am, after dark.” 

ertheless, when the captain reached the gate, he looked 
usly up the road and down the road, pulling his coat- 

Í high about his ears. 

tle did Belle Annesley, enshrined within the safety of her 
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mother’s home so short a distance away, dream of the joy th 
the hour had in store for her. Mrs. Annesley, whose heal 
was failing much, spent the greater portion of her time in h 
own chamber. On this day she had been downstairs for a fe 
hours, but went up again, and to rest, at dusk; so that Bel 
was alone. 

Time had been when Mrs. Annesley would have scrupled 
leave her so much without a companion, but Belle’s rando 
days were over: never a lady in the land more staid, tranqu 
home-sick than she now. Mrs. Lowther and Mrs, Richa: 
Dunn were always more than glad to see her; but she did n 
go to either very often. Sometimes they ran in to sit wi 
her. 

Seated at work by the light of the lamp, her fingers slow at 
listless, her countenance hopelessly sad, was she. But she w 
not less pretty than of old. The face was young and fai 
the blue ribbons—she cared for no other colour—were st 
adorning the fine light hair with its golden tinge. Her dre 
this evening was a white muslin, and altogether she look 
infinitely charming. 

“Thats Sarah Dunn,” she softly said to herself, as a ri 
was heard. ‘I thought she would be coming in.’ 

“ Captain Dawkes, miss,” announced the servant. 

One moment’s gaze, as though she had not heard, and thi 
Belle dropped her work, and rose. Her pulses were tingli 
her heart bounding, her face turning white as death. She fe 
sick with the rush of joy, her hands and frame were ali 
trembling ; for a moment sight left her, and she grasped tl 
table for support. j 
‘` Standing before her, when they were shut in alone, Capta 
Dawkes, experienced man that he was, read the signs, read th 
love. It brought him pleasure; for if his heart had a preferene 
it was for this gitl He took her hands in his, he bent his fac 
with a soft whisper. | 

“You are glad to see me, Belle ? ” i 

Glad! An instant’s struggle to maintain her calmness, as 
well-trained young lady should, and then poor Belle gave wa 
She burst into tears, and Captain Dawkes gathered the pret 
face to his shoulder. He scrupled not to kiss it, and kiss 
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n; although he had as much intention of marrying her as 
ad of marrying you. 
It has been so long—so long!” murmured Belle, ashamed 
ler emotion, and sitting down to the work. “I thought 
were never coming again.” 
As did I,” responded the captain, taking a chair in front of 
“Things have been going cross and contrary, my little 
Are they straight now ?” 
Anything but that. If that wicked old party would only do 
luty by me, I should have been all right long ago. I’ve just 
2 away from her; been undergoing the penalty of dining 
the mummy.” 
And have you come to London to remain, Barnaby ?” 
Only until to-morrow.” 
er face fell sadly. He drew his chair a trifle nearer. 
You know, my pretty one, where I would be if I could— 
e my heart is. But if the Fates are unpropitious, what’s 
)done ?” 
[t must be very dull for you, away from everybody.” 
A frightful exile.” 
.am dull, too,” she added, in a plaintive tone. ‘ Mamma 
vays ill; Sarah has her own home now, and her baby ; and 
mostly alone.” 
What’s the matter with Mrs. Annesley ? ” 
The doctors call it a break-up of the constitution. She is 
and spiritless. How do you manage to amuse yourself, 
aby?” 
‘ishing,” answered the captain, shortly. ‘That and be- 
ing my hard fate fill up the time.” 
| Tave you many friends down there?” 
“yiends! There? You never saw such a miserable, lonely, 
| the-world place as it is, Belle.” 
he colour in the fair cheeks was going and coming; the 
js, plying the needle, began to tremble again. Belle’s 
| was faint as she spoke: 
Do you know what I heard? I want to tell you.” 
ell away, child. What did you hear?” 
‘hat you were going to be married.” 


| 
| 
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“Married! I!” And the captain acted well his perf 
astonishment. 

“ I thought it could not be true. Forgive me for. repeat 
it, Barnaby.” 

“ Why, you silly child, you might have known it was not.” 

The words and the reassurance caused her whole heart 
thrill with rapture. Oh, it was good to have undergone the p 
doubt and suffering for ¢Azs relief! The dark days gone 
were as nothing now. One shy glance at him from the loyv 
pretty blue eyes, and Belle sat on in silence. A quest 
actually crossed Captain Dawkes’s mind for the momen 
should he accept the offer made by Mrs. Garston, and take t 
girl to his heart as his wife? He cared for her more than 
could ever care for any other. The next minute he alm 
laughed at himself. A thousand a-year and domestic b 
would not suit Barnaby Dawkes. 

“ What work is that you are so busy over, my fairy ?” 

“ One of mamma’s new handkerchiefs ; Iam hemming th 
for her,” was the simple answer. 

“Wish I had some one to hem mine!” 

Belle smiled and glanced at him. In her heart she \ 
feeling ten years younger. Captain Dawkes suddenly b 
down, and kissed the hand that held the cambric. 

“ Halloa! who’s this, I wonder ?” 

A visitors step in the hall called forth the exclamati 
Captain Dawkes was in the act of pushing his chair back 
a respectable distance, when Mrs. Richard Dunn entered, 
a pink-silk hood. Belle’s face wore some conscious confusi 
and Mrs. Dunn thought she must have interrupted a love-scc 

And Captain Dawkes, who did not particularly like N 
Richard Dunn, took up his hat and went forth, braving 
danger from the sheriffs officers. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES, 


her own favourite room at the Rock, with its soft carpet of 
ay colours, its charming furniture, its rare and costly sur- 
ndings, sat Mrs. Canterbury. The French window was 
ned to the ground, and the gay autumn flowers were wafting 
their sweetest perfume. On the lawn beyond, the young 
-to the Rock was sporting with his attentive friend, Captain 
vkes, The blue sky was overhead, the warm sunshine shed 
ght around. Pleasant things, all; but to Caroline Canter- 
y they seemed as dismal as a dark night. For her the 
ld had lost its charm. 
he sat in a low chair drawn back from the window, dressed 
gaiety. It was afternoon yet, but she had a drive of ten 
>s to keep a dinner engagement, and the carriage to convey 
was already coming round. It was only yesterday that 
mas Kage had left her after his brief visit, and yet it seemed 
ier that she had since lived a lifetime. 
Jone, save herself, might know what fond dreams she had 
n indulging since the death of Mr. Canterbury ; dreams of 
ch Thomas Kage was the hero. ‘There was no sin in doing 
is she would softly repeat over and over to herself; she was 
ree as air, and there could be no sin. None, save herself, 
Id ever know or conceive what awful pain, mortification, 
‘repentance his rejection inflicted on her. Bright was she 
ook at in her gala-robes; the black-net dress with its white- 
n ribbons, than which nothing could be more attractive to 
eye, and the diamonds gleaming in the hair where the 
ow’s cap so recently had been; but the heart within was 
ased in sackcloth and ashes. What were all the jewels and 
ds of the world to her, since she might not enjoy them ? 
he could not enjoy them alone. Whatever might have been 
oline Kage’s greed of gain, one great need was implanted 
aer by nature-—that of companionship. It might be, that 
l this moment she never knew the full extent of her love 
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for Thomas Kage: we rarely do find the true value of a thi 
until we lose it. He was lost to her for ever. The money | 
which she had sold herself was hers; but it had deprived H 
of Thomas Kage. In that moment it seemed that the beauti 
things in the room, the Rock itself, the lands she looked c 
upon, had all grown hateful to her. One balm amidst it alo 
remained, and that was her little boy. Her love for h 
approached idolatry. 

When she and Mr. Kage had met at breakfast, the morni 
after that painful and decisive interview took place, no allusi 
to it was made by either of them. Caroline chose to have t 
child at the breakfast-table, perhaps as a break to what mig 
otherwise have been an embarrassing meal. But Mr. Kage, í 
his part, seemed to retain no remembrance of it; he was cal 
kind, self-contained in manner as usual ; ready of speech, talki 
of indifferent things, and still very solicitous for her comf 
and welfare. They spoke of business matters before his « 
parture ; his closed executorship, and the future of the chi 
to whom he was trustee. And this morning Caroline h 
received a letter from him, which must have been written, s 
thought, on his journey to town. It concluded as follows :— 


“Your life at the Rock must indeed be very lonely. Wh 
you alluded to it this morning, I felt the fact just as forcibly 
you. I had thought your mother lived with you. You dor 
please to have her, you say ; but is there no one else that y 
could have? I do not like to suggest one of the Miss Cant 
burys, say Millicent ; but she would be very suitable, and y 
used to be the best of friends and companions. Think of 
Caroline. If not one of them, take some other lady: and 
desirable inmate would not be difficult to find. 

“ Meanwhile, I beg you to remember what I said to you 
regard to Barnaby Dawkes. Dismiss him at once from intima 
and gradually drop his acquaintance altogether. I should 1 
bid you do this, Caroline, without good and sufficient reason 

“One thing more. If you are ever in need of advice 
counsel, or aid of any sort, send for me. Whatever my enga; 
ments may be, I will not fail to come to you without delay. 

“ Give my love to my little namesake, Thomas, ‘Train b 
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|. Oh, Caroline, train him well in the best sense of the 
d: you will find all comfort in doing it. And believe me 
r your faithful friend and affectionate cousin, 

THOMAS C, C. Kage.” 


‘his note lay in Mrs. Canterbury’s bosom, now as she sat. 

was in a very humble frame of mind, and counted the 
idship of such a man as something. 

iut it was a great deal easier to say, dismiss Barnaby Dawkes 
ynce from intimacy, than it might be to do it. Besides, 
oline could not quite see the urgent necessity for this step. 
was little Tom’s friend and playmate—there they were now, 
ing on the lawn—and what harm could it do? So that 
‘ion of the letter, and it was the only one calling for prompt 
on, she disregarded. 

Mamma, there’s the carriage at the door,” said the little 
dw, running in, with his imperfect speech. 
irs. Canterbury took him on her knee, kissing him pas- 
nately. Beyond this child, she had nothing in life to satisfy 
longing of an aching heart; and hers was so young still! 

many years to come looked long and dreary enough when 
‘cast a thought to them. 

Be a good boy, my darling. Mamma must go.” 
fer maid appeared with a cloak, and Mrs. Canterbury rose. 
‘tain Dawkes, coming in through the open window, took the 
tle and asked leave to place it on her shoulders. Then he 
red his arm to conduct her to the carriage, and assisted her 
_ It was all done in a quiet, almost deprecating kind of way. 
cher Mrs. Canterbury nor anybody else could have taken 
im at it. The last thing she saw, as she drove away, was her 
_kissing his hand to her from Captain Dawkes’s shoulder. 
'ithin a week of this time, Captain Dawkes left Chilling for 
don, to hold his interview with Mrs. Garston—as was 
we related. On the third day he was back again. Mrs. 
‘terbury was genuinely pleased to see him; the little boy 
| felt sadly dull, and in truth so had she. She had no love 
‘Captain Dawkes, but she liked him; and such was the 
votony of her life, that he, their daily visitor, had been 
| bly missed. He told Mrs. Canterbury that he had made 
I 

| 
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it all right with that old aunt of his, and that she had place 
his succession to her fortune beyond doubt. 

The autumn days went on, and with them Mrs. Canterbury 
sense of isolation. When the first sting of Thomas Kage 
rejection had in a degree worn away, she grew to resent it, an 
her mind filled itself with bitter feelings towards him. Sh 
began to contrast his heartless rejection of her with Captai 
Dawkes’s unobtrusive homage. Oh, Barnaby Dawkes wi 
playing his cards well! And the stakes were high. 

Mrs. Kage, looking on with sharpened eyes, took alarn 
The captain’s visits to the Rock grew, in her mind, mol 
suspicious. One evening, going there to dinner at dusk, sh 
saw Caroline on his arm, pacing the dim walks; and the tw 
seemed to be talking confidentially. Mrs. Kage made her wa 
to a private room, and sent a mandate for her daughte 
Caroline received the reproaches coolly. 

“There’s not the slightest cause for this, mamma. Eve 
if I were going to marry Captain Dawkes, as you seem ił 
insist upon it that I must be, what should you have to urg 
against it?” 

Mrs. Kage was in too great a passion to say what. Sì 
broke the stopper of her choicest smelling-bottle. 

z Cown Dawkes is a gentleman, mamma. Looking aft 
my money? Oh dear, no; he has no need to look ‘fan it,t 
will have plenty of his own, All Mrs. Garston’s will be hi 
you know.” 

“ Thats just what I don’t know,” shrieked Mrs. Kag 
“ And if I did, I don’t like the man, Caroline. I’m sure there 
something or other against him. What has he been staying i 
Chilling for, all this time, I should like to know? He’s playi 
a part, that’s what he is; and his pretended love for little To 
is all put on—it’s as false as he is. Oh, my poor nerves! w 
do you excite me, Caroline ?” 

Caroline only laughed in answer, and said that dinner w 
waiting.. Mrs. Kage liked her dinner very much, and did 
keep it waiting long. 

But, to Mrs, Canterbury’s intense surprise, she heard t 
next day that her mother and her mother’s maid, Fry, h 
gone to London... Captain Dawkes held his breath when 
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d it, and asked what they had gone for. Obh, just a whim, 
supposed, was Caroline’s careless answer; and after that 
thought no more about it. 
ms. Kage, more energetic than was her usual custom, had 
a sudden resolution to clear up the mystery that, in her 
ion, surrounded Captain Dawkes. She and that gentleman 
ed to a kind of subtle instinct against each other ; and it 
not be too much to say that she had hated him since the 
e was bold enough to insinuate that her delicate com- 
on did not owe its lovely tints to nature. For the rude 
to aspire to Caroline and her wealth, was worse than gall 
ormwood to Mrs, Kage; and she determined to go and 
a little about him from Mrs. Garston. To whose house 
proceeded amidst a dense November fog on the day after 
arrival in London. 
ut, what with Mrs. Kage’s mincing affectation, always in 
sme flow in society, what with Mrs. Garston’s deafness, 
sys worse when under any surprise, the interview was a little 
plicated. Compliments over—which Mrs. Kage entered 
a Mrs. Garston received ungraciously, inwardly wonder- 
and very nearly asking, why so battered-looking an old 
ture, her head nodding incessantly, should have come out 
her home—the visitor entered upon her business; ex- 
ing, rather frankly for her, the motive of her visit—that 
feared Mrs. Garston’s relative, Captain Dawkes, was casting 
ous eyes on her daughter, with a view to marriage and to 
ing her daughters wealth. She prayed Mrs. Garston to 
for her, and candidly tell her what there was against 
in Dawkes—it was something bad, she felt sure—that she 
t “open Caroline’s eyes to his machinations.” 
t now, between the mincing tone, and the frequent appli- 
to one or other of those auxiliaries to weak nerves, the 
bottles, all that Mrs. Garston comprehended of this 
e, was, that Barnaby Dawkes was going to be married. 
hb,” said she, “made up his mind at last, has he? He 
his time over it,- It’s a good two months since he 
here you do, talking it over with me.” 
rs. Kage felt inclined to faint. “Did you approve of it. 
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“ Did I what?” asked Mrs. Garston. 

“Uphold him in his crafty scheme? I would never hav 
believed it!” 

Had Mrs. Garston caught the word crafty, her answer migh 
have been explosive. It was only hard. 

“ Barnaby Dawkes told me he wanted to marry. Kezia 
as good as told me; promising he would then be as stead 
as old Time. I neither said to him ‘do, nor ‘don’t, but 
told him, if he did marry the girl, he might look to me for a 
income.” 

“Dear me! Do you think it right to play with a lady 
name in that free way?” demanded Mrs. Kage, gently touchin 
her nose with essence of lavender. 

“ Right!” retorted Mrs. Garston ; “ the girl’s dying for him. 

Mrs. Kage’s head nodded ominously. 

“Well, I’m sure! How dare you say such a thing of m 
daughter ? ” 

“ Say it of zwhom?” 

“ My daughter ; Mrs. Canterbury. Deaf old model!” add 
the honourable lady for her own especial benefit. 

“ Who did say it of your daughter ?” retorted Mrs. Garsto 
bringing down her stick with such force that the visitor leap 
upwards. ‘It was of Belle Annesley!” 

Mrs. Kage thought they must be at cross-purposes, a 
blamed the deafness. 

“ I don’t think you understand, ma’am.” 

“ I don’t think you do!” was Mrs. Garston’s irascible answe 
“Tt’s Belle Annesley that Barby Dawkes is going to marry, 
he marries at all. He has been courting her for these two 
three years past.” 

Bit by bit, it all came out; at least the version of it that 
in the old lady’s mind. They wanted, she was told, to 
married ; and she had smoothed the way by promising to settl 
on them seven hundred a-year, which with Belle’s three hundre! 
when her mother died—and that might not be long first 
would make their income a thousand. The relief to Mrs. 
was something better than perfume. She opened her fan, an 
gently wafted a little cool air to her heated face. As she w: 
doing this, a question arose to her, and she put it openly 
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y, if Captain Dawkes were going to marry Belle Annesley, 
d he remain so long at Chilling ?” 
s. Garston was at no fault for an answer; the reason, to 
ind, was clear enough. 
said I’d pay his debts on the wedding-day ; but I expect 
ntleman has such a pack of them, that he is trying to 
an arrangement with his creditors to take less than their 
yecause he is ashamed of letting me know the extent of 
hole.” 
ih, Captain Dawkes has debts, then !” said Mrs. Kage. 
ushels of em; he never was without debts, and he never 
e, that’s more. The money I settle will be settled upon 
ıd her children. I wouldn’t trust it to his mercy.” 
e tells society at Chilling that he is to be your sole heir.” 
oes he! ‘Society’ needn’t believe him.” 
‘ill he be?” 
y heir!” and down came the stick with decision. “ No, 
wer will! I wouldnt make Barby Dawkes my heir to 
im from perishing. If he marries Belle, he gets what I 
du; otherwise, he’ll never have more from me than will 
aim on bread-and-cheese in lodgings. Barby knows all 
st as well as I do. I went into it with him when he was 
ire.” 
think he must be—if you'll excuse my saying it—rather 
«o telling falsehoods,” spoke Mrs. Kage. 

it all came. Thus set off on the score of Barby’s 
ags and doings, Mrs. Garston told all the ill she knew of 
‘His fast living, and his accumulations of debt; his 
“esses, and deludings of creditors ; his startings afresh on 
zs, through her, and his speedy topplings-over again. 
age placidly folded her hands as she listened, and hoped 
Belle Annesley would get “a bargain.” Any lady was 
Be to him, provided it was not her own daughter ; and 
“ntense selfishness she would not have lifted a finger to 
vile Annesley from him. 
i the best thing he can do; they'll get along on a 
id a-year; very—ah—generous of you, I’m sure! I 
|: he is—ah—attached to her?” 
he’s not, he ought to be,” snapped Mrs. Garston. “ He’s 
$ ige Canterbury's Will. 18 
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made enough love to ‘her, they say; and she has béen pini 
out her heart for him, silly child !” 
“Vastly silly,” assented Mrs. Kage, surreptitiously flingin 
some pungent drops on the carpet. 
“ Barby seemed to be doubtful about the marriage when | 
were having matters out together, and said he must take ti | 
to consider—afraid of his mass of debts, I suppose; I’ll ans¥ 
for it, some of them are not of too reputable a nature. i 
| 


soon made up his mind, though ; for he went straight from 
that night to Belle Annesley, and Dickey Dunn’s wife found H 
there love-making. Every mortal day since have I be 
expecting him here to claim my promise, and get mon 
matters put in train for the marriage ; and I know by the del 
he is in some deep mess that it’s not so easy to get out of.” 

“No doubt,’ murmured Mrs. Kage. “And he has fot 
the Rock good quarters to dine at whilst he’s doing it. Wo 
Caroline listen when I open the budget !” 

“He will contrive it, though; he is crafty and ke 
pursued Mrs. Garston, not having caught a syllable of 
intervening words. “I shouldn’t wonder but they'll be mar 
now before Christmas. I told Belle so when she was here 
or three days ago; it made her blush as red. as a robin. 
confessed to having had a letter from him that very morning 

Perhaps no diplomatist ever went away from an inter¥ll 
more completely satisfied than Mrs, Kage from hers. | 
fears in regard to the gallant captain and Caroline were laié 
rest. She purposed returning to Chilling on the morrow“ 
carrying her budget with her, making herself comfort 
meanwhile at her hotel. 

But now, whether it was that the journey up had beer 
much for her strength, or that the London fog had affected/ iM] 
Mrs. Kage, on the evening of this same day, found hé 
feeling ill. The following morning she seemed very ill; 
Fry, her maid, called in a doctor. That functionary dec 
that she had taken a severe cold, and said she must not attél 


jelly, and similar good things, and plenty of mulled wine 
rather agreeable than not to Mrs, Kage. The week 
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untly enough, in spite of its solitude. She sent to ask 
Annesley, that was, to come and see her; but learnt 
Xichard Dunn and his wife were staying at Brighton. 
the week’s end Mrs. Kage went home. Fry wanted her 
ak the journey by sleeping on the road, but Mrs. Kage 
ot like strange inns, and hurried on. She reached home 
e at night, too much done up for anything but bed. 
akfast was taken to her in the morning. Poor wan old 
she looked in her night-cap, sitting up to eat it! Without 
ce embellishments, she did not like to be stared at, even 
y; and she sharply told the maid to come back for the 
rhen she had finished. Between the intervals of her going 
eturning, Fry chanced to hear a piece of news; and when 
ent in again it was with a face as white as her mistress’s, 
h not so haggard. 
port ran that Mrs. Canterbury had gone out of the Rock 
r way to church, to be married to Captain Dawkes. 
h?” exclaimed Mrs. Kage, too much startled to realize 
ords, and looking up in a helpless manner. 
think it’s true, ma'am,” said Fry. “ The sexton’s boy is 
r them downstairs.” 
w Mrs, Kage was rushed into her clothes, her bonnet put 
1d her face made passable, and got down to the church 
space of a few minutes, Fry says she shall never know 
dying day, The news was true, and Mrs. Kage was not 
e, 
y, very true. Captain Dawkes, taking alarm no doubt at 
other’s sudden journey to London, had made good play 
Mrs. Canterbury, and persuaded her to a quick and quiet 
ge. That the sore feeling induced by the rejection of 
as Kage urged her on in fatal blindness was, no doubt, 
cret of her acceding. But that was known only to her- 
nd is of little moment to us. The unhappy step was 
and already past redemption. 
> ceremony had just concluded, and the bride and bride- 
, with Keziah for bridesmaid, and a friend of Captain 
2s’s as groomsman, were leaving the altar for the vestry. 
ne wore a quiet grey-silk dress and white bonnet ; Keziah 
- attire. Mrs, Kage, a variety of emotions giving her 
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wings, flew into the vestry after them. ` Fry sat down in a pe 
to wait. 

That a scene of confusion ensued will readily be imagined 
Noise, reproaches, tumult. Captain Dawkes and Keziah, the 
end attained, were cool and calm as unbroken ice; but fo 
the clergyman, Mr. Rufort’s substitute, they had politely, 
forcibly, conducted Mrs. Kage from the church again. Th 
Reverend Mr. Jennings, a middle-aged, fresh-coloured, capabl 
man, stood by Mrs. Kage and protected her. 

“I will speak,” panted that lady; “I am her mother 
and Mr. Jennings told them decisively that the speaker ough 
to be heard. But perhaps he was not prepared for quite al 
she had to say. 

Every accusation that Mrs. Garston had made on Barnabj 
Dawkes, every ‘disparaging epithet she had applied to him 
Mrs. Kage repeated ; affirming that it was as true as gospé 
She was really agitated, and for once in her life affectation 
thrown aside, as she demanded whether the ceremony cou 
not be unsaid. Caroline, between fright and emotion, bu 
into tears. 

“You have cause to cry, child, Heaven knows. He 
been hiding down here all this time from his creditors ; he 
engaged to that sweet girl, who is breaking her heart for hin 
they were to have been married before Christmas. 
Caroline, it is not you he wants, but your money, to help hit 
out of his debts! He has millions of them. Deny it if 
dare !” she added, with a shriek, stamping at Barby. 

And with that shriek Mrs. Kage broke down. She sank @ 
a chair, white and cold; the exertion had been rather fi 
much for the worn-out frare, No one saw anything amiss $ 
was only supposed she had no more to say. 

Caroline, utterly bewildered, doubting, sick, not knowi 
what to believe or disbelieve, looked at her new husband. 

| 
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had not been Barnaby Dawkes if he had failed in his pow 
of rhetoric now. ` With a smile of calm content at the torr 
of words, and of sweetness for Caroline, he put her hand wi 
his arm, and spoke a few low earnest syllables of reassuran 
He turned to the clergyman, and quietly declared the wh 
thing a mistake ; a tissue of misrepresentations from beginn 
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d—as the future would prove. And such was his cool, 
sserting manner, that the clergyman yielded belief to it as 
s the young wife. 

‘hese stories have been concocted by Mrs. Garston,” spoke 
h, boldly. ‘She was bitterly against my brother’s marrying, 
oped to stop it. The poor ancient lady is in her dotage.” 
th a sob of relief, Caroline looked at her husband as he led 
own the aisle. She implicitly believed in him, and a smile 
o her face to chase away the tears. Fry stood upas they 
d her, and curtsied. The groomsman led out Keziah; the 
man followed slowly at a distance, his surplice on still. 
was not in Fry’s nature to stay behind. The bride and 
room were going away from the church-door direct on 
wedding-tour ; the carriage had post-horses to it, an 
jal was on it, a man and maid-servant behind. Captain 
es handed in his bride, and they set off at a canter. 
h, who would be going back to London in the course of 
ry, started on foot for her brother’s cottage to change her 
the groomsman by her side. 

ut where’s my mistress?” exclaimed Fry, turning round 
she had sufficiently feasted her eyes, and could see only 
ick of the carriage fading away in the distance. 

he is in the vestry,” said Mr. Jennings. “I held out my 
> her, but she would not notice it. It is a sad pity, Fry, 
ould be put about like this by the marriage.” 

; has come upon her so sudden, you see, sir, for one 
” was Fry’s answer. 

o it seems, When Captain Dawkes came to me last 
about the arrangements—and that was the first intimation 
of it—I’m sure I thought he said Mrs. Kage was privy to 
Iy mistake, I suppose.” 

hastened on to the vestry. Mr. Jennings, returning more 
sly, and unbuttoning his surplice as he walked, was sur- 
| to see her dart out again, livid with fright. 

That’s the matter ?” he asked. 

h, sir, please come and see! My mistress is fallen side- 
with the most dreadful face you ever saw.” 

s Reverend Mr. Jennings made but one step to the vestry, 
Kage had been seized with paralysis, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BREAKING THE NEWS TO BELLE, 


Mrs. Garsron’s handsome carriage, with its fat old coachma 

on the box, and its footman behind, holding his gold-headed 
stick slantwise, was steadily making its way along the Strani 
But that Mrs. Garston was a little eccentric, ordering he 
carriage out at all hours as the mood took her, her servani 
might have wondered what took her abroad so early this mo 
ing. St. Mary’s Church clock was striking eleven as the 
bowled past it. 

Thomas Kage felt surprised, if the servants did not. 
was hard at work in his chambers on the dull November mor 
ing, when Mrs. Garston’s footman penetrated to the roo 
saying his mistress was coming up. Hastening down, 
Kage met her on the first flight of stairs, ascending by he 
of her stick. She took his arm without a word of greeting, a 
pointed upwards. He stirred his fire into a blaze, and broug 
forward the most comfortable chair for her to sit in. 

“ Have you heard the news?” she shortly asked. And th 
were the first words she had spoken. Mr. Kage replied th 
he had heard none in particular. 

Upon that Mrs. Garston dived into her pocket, and broughff 
forth two letters, which she placed on the table. She wf 
relieving herself of some weighty emotion by emphatic 
with her stick. Thomas Kage wondered what in the world 
happened. 

“She'll repent it to the last hour of her life. Mark you th 
Thomas—though I may not live to see it. I thought het 
fool for making that other marriage, but she was not half | 
fool then that she is now.” 

And still Thomas Kage was in the dark. 

The two letters before Mrs. Garston were written, one | 
Barnaby Dawkes, airily announcing his marriage with 
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by telling of the seizure of Mrs. Kage. She, Keziah, 
ed to remain with the sick woman that one night; and 
atch had been sent after Mrs. Dawkes, who might be 
ed to return on the morrow. Altogether, what with one 
rd event and another, Caroline’s second marriage did 
m to have been inaugurated happily. 

arried ! To Azm—and in this indecent haste!” Thomas 
could not help exclaiming, “What can have induced 


duced it !” wrathfully echoed Mrs. Garston. ‘ Why, his 
sive tongue, his cajolery—that’s what has induced it. 
Dawkes, with his rolling eyes and his oily tongue, would 
door off its hinges. I understand now the reason for his 
g himself alive in the place, and concealing it from every- 
I understand why Keziah made a mystery of it to me, 
retended that the place was in Wales, and she couldn’t 
ince the name. He has been at Chilling all the time, 
ing his arts on George Canterbury’s widow.” 
mas Kage, standing against the window and looking 
ily-out, remembered how he had heard the news of her 
arriage in this self-same spot. Zhzs did not shake him 
t had done; proving how well time had exercised its 
y properties. Brought face to face with her the night 
iey stood together lately at the Rock, some of the old 
1 cropped up in his heart, and it had almost seemed to 
at he loved her as of yore: in that hour of sentiment, 
practical reality was lost sight of in romance, it could 
ly have been otherwise. All his present grief was felt for 
ne, and it was intensely keen. He saw, with a certainty 
at as to partake of the nature of prevision, that this 
ge was almost the worst mistake she could possibly have 


. Garston rose from her chair and came towards him, 
x his arm with her forefinger, her eyes and face almost 
ly in earnest. 
ok you, Thomas—the marriage will not bring Barby 
It has been brought about by deceit. He has been 
ng her all along as to himself, his character, his means ; 
© béen miserably deceiving that unhappy child Belle 
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Annesley. Grand stroke of fortune though it may be m1 
opinion, it will never bring him good.” 

“J amp sure it will not bring her good,” cried Thomas 
impetuously. 

“I know now what his game was. He has been playing 
and loose with Belle, intending to take her if the richer 
failed. I know now why he wanted his time to consider of 
and who he meant when he asked me if I would make 
same terms if he married another. Ah, ah, Mr. Barby; 
would afterwards have persuaded me it was my deafness 
heard the question amiss! You and Keziah have been 
together to deceive me and gain your ends: it may not sel 
you much im the long-run.” 

Thomas Kage gave no answer. 

“She has a waggon-load of wealth, but he'll get through 
much as he can of it,” proceeded the shrewd old lady. “ 
never had much love for Barby, or Keziah either; I disli 
them now. What have they cared for playing with the feel 
of Belle, so that their turn was served? He liked her 
And it is not Mrs. Canterbury he has abandoned the girl 
but Mrs. Canterburys money. Old Canterbury was a 
ever to leave her such a prey.” 

Very true. From first to last the will seemed to h 
brought nothing but ill. Last? The last had not come ye 

“Tm sorry for the poor old woman, Thomas. It seems 
has some feeling, for all her affected folly. You should 
seen her the day she came to me—with her painted che 
and her girl’s white bonnet and flowers; and her palsied h 
nodding nineteen to the dozen over all. She brought ma 
and a cargo of smelling-bottles—it’s as true as that I’m telling 
I'm afraid, too, I misled her—saying that it was Belle Anne 
Barby was going to marry ; but then, you see, I thought it 
Oh, they are crafty, he and Keziah! But for hoodwinking 
and causing me to say what I did, Mrs. Kage might have g 
back at once to Chilling, and stopped the marriage.” 

“ Yes, it might have been so,” Thomas acknowledged. 
he remembered what he himself had told Caroline of B: 
Dawkes, and therefore he felt that she was almost as muc 
blame as he. What infatuation could haye blinded her? - 
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‘And now Ill go,” said Mrs. Garston. “And, Thomas, 
1 better call in at Belle Annesley’s and break the news to 

It will be a blow; mind you that. Better not let it 
œ upon her suddenly. I’m sorry for the child. So long 
he was no better than a stage dancing-girl, flirting with 
7 man she came near, Fd have nothing to say to her 

t abuse; but she was wise in time, and put all that aside. 
break it to her; you know how to do such things; and so 
your mother before you.” 

shall not be able to leave my chambers until late in the 


Very well; it will keep. Dickey Dunn and his wife are 
, and theres no one else would be likely to tell her. For 

matter of that, I don’t suppose it’s known to a soul in 
on except you and me. There'll be a flaming paragraph 

te Times to-morrow, as there was last time she had a 

bing, but it couldn’t be got in to-day. Oh, Barby Dawkes 
rafty one!” 

zing Thomas Kage’s arm, Mrs. Garston moved towards 

Hoor. Suddenly she dropped it again. 

E: are trustee to the child’s money, I think, Thomas? ” 


Rake you good care of it then, or Barby will be too many 
uu. Hed wring the heart out of a living man, if it were 
of gold.” 

ie Kage smiled ; but there was nevertheless a very 
Fmined tone in his voice as he gave his answer. 

30 long as I am in trust, he shall never wring a sixpence 
: me belonging to the boy, Mrs. Garston. Rely upon 


is, Garston nodded with some satisfaction; and stood to 

s look from the window. The river flowed on drearily, 
s looked poor, even Mr. Broome’s chrysanthemums, 

away, had a sombre aspect as of the dead. 

ffs a dull look-out, Thomas. I think I’d rather see plain 

¢sand-mortar.” 

ÁI things look dull on these dark November days. You 

i see it in the spring sunshine.” 

ficant think, for my part, how old Broome gets his 


it 
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flowers to such perfection. They must have been a's 
month ago” 

“Indeed they were; a very fine one.” 
“Tl go, Thomas, now. I suppose I’m only hindering 
Show me where you sleep first.” 

He opened the door of his bedroom, and Mrs. Garston af 
her stick marched round it, making her comments. 
“Not bad for a makeshift : sheets and counterpane a tole 
colour ; places tidy. Who makes your bed, Thomas?” 
“A woman corres to do all I want. She is the boys 
mother,” g 
“# Does she shake up the feathers well? Some of ’em are to 
lazy to give it more than a turn and a push.” 4 
“It's a mattress,” he answered, laughing. r? 
“ Ah, that was one of Lady Kage’s crotchets, I remember- 
mattresses. Well, I’m glad to see there’s some approach 
comfort for you, Thomas ; but you'd be better off in yous 
home,” A 
“Indeed I am glad that Mr. Rashburn has rnana m 
tenant so long. The lease will be out next year, Mr 
Garston-—-—.” d 
“ Do you suppose I don’t know that i ?” was the i 
“ Mine will be out as well as yours.” 
“ And I am not sure but I shall give it up,” he added. ~ « 
single man does not need a house of that sort.” of 
“ Give it up, will you? Just as you please, Thomas Kag 
Your mother thought you'd be a good son and neighbenr 
me; but her wishes and mine don’t go for much, I see.” — 
“í Indeed they do, dear Mrs. Garston.” t 
“Indeed they don’é, Would you ever have gone out oye 
house, else, and let it to strangers ?” a 
She walked rapidly through the rooms as she spoke, u 
graciously accepting his arm at the stairs. Mr. Kage help 
her into her carriage—to the admiration of a small colle 
of urchins, who had assembled to stare at the equipage and 
imposing footman. à 
“ Good-bye, Thomas Kage You'll come in te 
tell me how the child takes it.” And he nodded 
carriage rolled off. 
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. Kage did not by any means like his task; for he knew 
ve should inflict pain, But he accepted it as a duty, 
one would have to do it—better himself than a stranger. 
did not get up westward until long after dusk had set in ; 
came on early that: gloomy day.: : Belle Annesley, quite 
scious of the shock that was in store for her, was at that 
in her mother’s chamber. Mrs. Annesley, in an invalid 
er, her feet stretched out to the warm fire, had dozed 
her easy-chair. Belle, seated on a low stool on the 
side, was indulging herself with a peep at Barnaby 
es’s last letter, not yet a fortnight old, holding the pages 
essly to the firelight, when a servant came in and said 
-age was below. ‘The noise, slight though it was, aroused 
eeper; and Belle, as if by magic, had nothing at all in 
unds. 
‘hat did Ann say, my dear ?” 
lr. Kage has called, mamma. Shall I go down ?” 
f course. He has come to see me, Belle; but I am very 
oenight. Perhaps, if he does not mind, he would come 
ther evening.” 
]i tell him,” said Belle, gleefully, the soft passages of the 
a letter—meaning nothing to an impartial ear—making 
yin her mind. “But, mamma dear, I think he might 
d good. Iam sure you want rousing, and Thomas Kage 
7 gentle.” 
ot this evening, dear; not this evening. Is it tea-time, 
a, 
iwill be soon. Pll dismiss Mr. Kage in a whirlwind of 
end come and make it.” 
B child, what spirits you have! And you were for a 
tne so downhearted. I never knew why, or. what the 
) was; but you’ve recovered all your natural gaiety of 
% 
he reason?—why, mamma, I was lamenting for my 
spoke Belle, with a light laugh. “Dont you know 
saughty girl I used to be? Don’t you remember the 
fess I gave you? Sarah often said I frightened her : but 
ded her an old maid in those days.” 
» Annesley was looking at her daughter. The gay tone, 
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friend of mine! Oh, I can’t guess. It’s no one that I 
much to hear about, I suppose. I have no very close 
s, Thomas ; except married ones.” 

) was perplexingly unsuspicious. Thomas Kage did not 
| for a minute, and the young lady took occasion to call 
tention to her attire. 

| not this a lovely dress?” pulling the skirt out with her 
lto show off its beauty. ‘If mamma were as particular 
b used to be, she would grumble like anything at my 
ig it to a children’s party. But she’s not. She says I 
-anged ; I’m sure she is.” 

ble, I must get my news out,” he said with sudden 
tion. “Iam beating about the bush, my dear, because 
ke to have to give you pain. Of all the people in the 
d whose marriage would you be the most unpleasantly 
red to hear of?” 

€ all the people in the world?” repeated Belle, dropping 
ss and lifting her innocent face. “Do you mean the 
ee” 

IS; the men.” 

G, I—I don’t know.” 

h colour was beginning to flush her face, her voice to 
æ. But still Belle had not the least suspicion of the 
ading news. To connect any one in marriage now with 
ay Dawkes was simply impossible, unless it had been 
el Looking at Thomas Kage from a hopeless sea of 
, 16 notion suddenly flashed over her that some harm had 
ged to the gallant gentleman. 

Hye you—come to tell me anything bad about—about 
i} Dawkes?” she timidly whispered, drooping her 
l. 
Yo may call it bad. I would not pain you with it if I 
dielp, Belle.” 

yas not in that—oh, Mr. Kage, there was an awful 
accident in the Zimes this morning! He was not in 


no. Captain Dawkes has been behaving like a 
t is neither more nor less. Can't you take my hint, 
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idles face was growing whiter than chalk. 
“Yor must tell me, please,” came from her trembling I 
© Denies as marred.” ~§ 
Ok, te sound of anguish that broke from that poor gf 
heat! Mc. Kage thought she was going to faint, and tim 
hiss coon coud ker 
“Uy deat child, be calm You see now how utterly 
worthy he has always been of you.” 4 
“Will you please put me in a chair?” she gently said. | 
He was just im time- She did not quite faint, only lay l 
a dead weight for some minutes, and then her heart begat 
beat frightfully. Thomas Kage would not call assistance i 
her sake. Presently she sat wp, trying to be brave, and Tea 


her cheek upon her hand. He drew his chair close. ~~ 
- Mow tell me all about it, please. I must know. Wi 
has he married ?” +> 

“ Mrs, Canterbury of the Rock.” © 


“ Mrs. Canterbury of the Rock!” almost shrieked the gi 
her surprise, “ Oh—then—it may be for her money. | 
may not—have been—for love.” 

“Be you very sure that money would outweigh love m 
estimation any day,” spoke Mr. Kage, with scornful empha 

“But she is young, and very lovely,” came the bitte 
joinder, the one grain of comfort losing itself in tom 
Nearly as young as I am.” 

Mr, Kage took the listless, trembling hands in his, speal 
gently, “You must regard me as a brother, Belle—I 
asked you this before—and pour out your soul’s trouble 
me, It will make it easier for you to bear. I went thro 
the same ordeal once myself, child, and can give you 
sympathy for sympathy, sigh for sigh, I was the fittest pe 
to break this to you—and badly enough I’ve done it— 
knew I should be more welcome than a stranger. All tha 
are suffering Z suffered: suffered for years.” _* 

Belle bent her head and let her cold forehead rest a mon 
on Mr, Kage’s hands as they held hers, It was a toke 
she understood and thanked him. =f 

“Waa it for der? I can feel more at ease if yo 
We will keep each other’s secret for ever.” 
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Yes, it was.” 
| think TIl go to mamma, please,” she said, attempting to 
and her bosom was heaving, and her voice seemed to 
> lost its life. »But Mr. Kage detained her. 
An instant, while I speak to you of Barnaby Dawkes. I 
now give you my opinon freely. While there was a 
ibility that—that a nearer tie might some time exist 
yeen you, my tongue was tied.” 
Vou have never thought well of him.” 
Annabel, there exists not a man in the world whose conduct 
ink much worse of than I do of his. I do not believe that 
ais the smallest sense of honour. He is a false, pitiful, 
indulgent coward. Had you married him, I feel persuaded 
puld have made your life a misery.” 
And she? Will hers be that?” 
i fear so ; but ina less degree, perhaps, than yours would 
»been. With her vast wealth, they can live as fashionable 
»e—he going his way, she hers.” 
noment’s pause. Was Belle about to faint again? Her 
ace suggested it Thomas Kage rose, holding her hands 
and bending over her. i 
My dear, believe me, and try to realize what I say to your 
heart. A marriage with Barnaby Dawkes would have 
i nothing but a great misfortune. Take comfort. Your 
ust now is difficult to bear, but I think you will be able, 
rding him as entirely lost to you, to throw it off day by 
| Zhad to do it.” 
$c wrung his hands with a lingering grasp, and turned to 
e the room. As he was opening the door for her, she 


ped. 
I cannot go to Mrs. Lowther’s. Do you mind telling her? 
say—— Oh, Thomas, I don’t know what you can say! 


iso faithfully promised to go.” 
í will say that Mrs. Annesley is very tired to-night, and 
tl) not care to come out, Leave it tome. God bless and 
ort you, child!” 

went straight to her own Eee ee at present was 
16 for snextal eyes—and there she strove to battle out the 
tfiry of the pitiless storm, Desolation! desolation! 
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Amidst all the tumult of her unhappy heart, Annabel / 
was conscious that it would be nothing less for ever. 
When she emerged from the room, her silken robe had bee 
replaced by one plain and soft, the blue nbbons were no long 
in her hair. There was no emotion visible, no sign left of & 
anguish she had passed through; her face and herself w 
alike strangely quiet > 
“My love, how long you have been!” exclaimed M 
Annesley, glancing at the yet unused tea-tray that waited | 
the table. f 
“JT am very sorry, mamma. You shall have your tea in @ 
minute. I have been taking my dress off.” 
The tone of the voice seemed changed; it was so 
subdued as to sound like one of despair. Mrs. A 
gianced at Belle, busy with the tea-cups, and noted the 
of attire. 
“ Why, what's that for ?” 
“I don’t care to go to Mrs. Lowther’s, after all. I will st 
with you instead, mamma.” 
Her mother alone henceforth. Belle had nothing else le 
in life to cherish now. 2 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT MRS. RICHARD DUNN’S. 


ANOTHER year had come in, and was coursing onwards. 
sweet May flowers were above ground, the May sunshine 
making gay even London streets ; those fine white houses 
Paradise Square seemed ablaze with its light. 

In one of the best of the said houses, the one owned 
Richard Dunn, there sat, in what is called an American chi 
a young girl in deep mourning, who was coughing sadly. E 
face, surrounded by its golden hair, was painfully thin, 
form shadowy. She was tired of sitting by the fire, and 
drawn the chair to the window to sit in the sunshine. ¥ 
would scarcely have known her for the Belle Annesley < 
months before. 
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vs. Annesley had died in March. The home was broken 
and Belle, with her three hundred a-year, had been 
ug since with her cousin, Mrs. Richard Dunn. Where her 
» would eventually be fixed was not decided ; all concerned 
content to leave it to the future. It was proposed that 
> autumn Belle should go out on a visit to her brother in 
Test Indies, and so avoid the cold of the next English 
, for her chest seemed delicate. 
r chest seemed delicate: it was said from one to another. 
irl was wasting away to death before their eyes, and yet 
sallthey saw! “She coughed too much, and her chest 
eak, and she grew thin grieving for her mother!” Oh, 
zere all blind together. 

> first to see any reason for apprehension was Mrs. 
on; what was there that the keen old eyes did not see? 
poor, sick, weary, hopeless, grieving child—had been 
ely averse to going out for a long while. Before her 
r died, the plea of remaining with her was an excuse; 
her death, haf had been the plea. But Mrs. Garston 
one morning to Richard Dunn’s, gave them a sound 
ng all round for yielding to Miss Belle’s inertness, and 
d the young lady off with her for the rest of the day; at 
f antil twilight approached. She sent her back in the 
ice then, telling her to keep the windows shut ; and when 
as Kage came as usual in the evening, abruptly met him 
wie announcement that Belle Annesley was dying. Mr. 
4 seeing Belle often, for he generally went in to Richard 
f: two or three evenings in the week, rather disputed 
{znd it aroused Mrs. Garston’s ire. Contradiction always 
{He had certainly thought Belle looking ill when he 
ited home from circuit, but he attributed it to her mother’s 
t and perhaps somewhat to the mourning robes. 

Y long is it since you saw her by daylight?” demanded 
Sarston. 

bmas Kage could not remember. Not, he thought, since 
iter. 

l zou are not quite overdone with work to-morrow, just 
toran hour, Thomas Kage. To hear you talk of the 
üi of business on your shoulders, one would think you 
Sige Canterbury's Will. 19 


Ad 
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must be making your fortune as quickly 2s it would take ang 
balloon to get from here to Jericho.” 
=I have io do a great deal of work for very litle pap, 
answered laushinely. “It is only the great gums amon 
who make fortunes.” 
“Vou “domi see mach change in her!” she hes ‘a ba 
colour of an evening’? You are a fool, Thomas Kaze!” 
= Bat 
“Now don't begin a dispate. Anybody, maf a fool, w 
know that invalids Eke Belle always do pick up in an eve 
If you can spare a couple of hours of that preaoss i 
a gs ee hair a a 
and iol me whether Pm nzht or wrong. WH you do ths 
= Yes, Iwill” 
And accordingly on this very cay. when apy 


drawins-z00om, Thomas Kage = He talked « 
different matters with as cool an air as if he were consaioi 
no secret motive for calling; chiefy to Mrs Dunn and $ 
Dunn's baby, a little damsel who sat on ber mamma's & 


“How long has your cough been so troublesome, Belles 
asked, as the baby grew restless, and Mrs Dunn rose to 
it about. Not that it was a violent cough, but hacki 

t 

“Oh, I dont know. I had it last spring. It went 
when the hot weather came in.” 

“ J shall feel your pulse, young lady, being a bit of a dae 
He crossed over, and took her hand in his; a hot, í 
fragile hand, its palm very pink. Thomas Kage laid ite 
again, and put his gentle fingers on her forehead. 

“I have had a doctor,” said Belle. “Mr. and Mrs 
called in Dr. Tyndal, in spite of my saying there was m 
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atter with me. There is nothing, Thomas, except the 
; and that will go away with the arrival of warm 
IA 
hat did the doctor say to you?” 
y! That nothing did ail me, that he could find out. 
rs it every time he comes.” 
e really does,” interposed Mrs. Dunn, tossing the baby 
arms as she spoke. “I tell him that Belle gets thinner ; 
seems to think there is no cause for it. He says he 
veral young patients suffering from coughs; through the 
ss of the spring, he thinks. Why, here’s May, and we 
ad no warm weather yet. If the sun shines, it is only 
cold brilliancy.” 
should say he is a muff,” remarked Thomas Kage. 
doctor I mean; not the sun.” 

Dunn laughed, Belle. laughed; and the laughing 
ed to offend the baby, who set up a defiant cry. Upon 
Mrs. Dunn left the room to consign her to ignominy 
= nursery. 
ile,” said Thomas Kage, in low tender tones, seating 
near her and bending forward, “ you are letting past 
5 lay hold of you.” 
wan face became lovely. with a crimson flush 
>” she said evasively ; “ no.” 
y, Belle, speak the truth, as to your own heart. -/ 


was just a little feeble battle with the instinctive effort 

‘tain the denial, and Belle gave it up for ever. For a 

t she looked into the kind dark eyes, bent in true 
upon her, and then hid her face in her hands, 

Il if it beso? Will you tell me how I am to help it?” 

f my dear child—look up, Belle; this is serious. It 

Fot make head against this, it will make head against 


you see that I am looking very ill?” she asked. 
f Ido. It did not strike me until to-day.” 
you think that I am dying?” 

Belle, you should not say foolish things !” 

‘I feel like it.” 


i 


R 
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sould go through what I have, and live. I could not go 
gh it again.” 

am afraid, Belle, this state of mind is sinful,” he rejoined, 
| mot knowing what to say that would make any impression 
ir, 

hope not. The horrible pain is upon me always, 
1as; always. It is wearing out my heart; it is killing 
it prevents any desire to live. If the pain were lifted off 
and oh, how willingly I would lift it if I could !—then I 
il be happy again, and wish to live on; but I cannot lift 
iis not in my power: instead of leaving me, it seems only 
rw more real. Don’t you see? I and my will are, as it 
helpless.” 
es, I see,” he murmured, his tone partaking of the pain 
soke of. 
jis making me wish for death, Thomas. There can be 
jier relief. Oh, I know how good you are, and how good 
yKage was; but don’t blame me; please don’t blame 


Tame you!” he interjected feelingly. 
Ad sometimes I think that God is not blaming me; that 
isending all this in love. I was such a wicked girl, you 
w. doing what I could to plague my mother, to ridicule 
Qnoy every one. It was well that punishment should 
gc me—that I should see my sin. With heaven in view, 
mts, it seems like sin now.” 
Zheaven in view? ” 
Think it must be,” she softly said. “I think God means 
tæ@ce it, and to long for it. I have taken lately to dream 
g in the sweetest place; where the sense of perfect rest 
vê me, and pain and tears are over. The light is beautiful, 
od brighter than anything on earth, and the flowers are 
Tt is heaven, nothing less. When I wake up, and 
dain rushes back on me, I stretch out my arms feebly 
pand ask Him to please to take me to it. I think He 


yas Kage sat for an instant in silence. This was 
Jo deal with. 
<n to me, Belle. If you mean that you really and 
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truly think you are in danger of death, it must bè seen 
We must call a consultation.” 

“A consultation! Jf weadd de worse than useless Whi 
am suffering from is nothing within the scope of a physic 
I am just drifting out of life without any malady—except 
of a broken heart” 

Put En 

«Thomas, believe me,” she eamestly pursued, “nothing 
be done for me; there is no disease to work upon. If 
called im all the doctors in London, they could say no 
than that Dr. Tyndal sees me every other day: he ® 
preach to you by the hour about want of ‘tone, and spam 
deceitful winds, and young ladies’ fancies ; and finally tell 
there's nothing else the matter with me. Go and ask i 
Many a girl has suffered, and wasted away to death as Tm 
wasting, and the doctors have never known what she diedu 
It is not their skili that is in fault” 

& Granted; but—— 7 

* And mind, Thomas, you must not speak of this: you & x 
that there’s no one else in the wide world that I would bre 
it to. I could not have told you but for what you disclose 
me that night We——* 

A servant came in, bringing the cards of visitors.: 
seeing his mistress, he presented them to Miss Anne 
“Yes, I suppose they must come up,” she answered, wishing 
house was her own, so that she could be denied. 

As the man left the room again, she cast her eyes care 
on the cards, and started up with a faint cry. Thomas EB 
went to look. 

Captain Dawkes—Mrs. Dawkes. 

Since the inauspicious marriage (if you knew all, my Të 
you would indorse the word) of Mr. and Mrs Dawke 
previous November, they had chiefly resided at the R 
Mrs. Kage recovered in a degree from her attack of pam 


in constitution; and to pay her a visit daily Mrs. 
found an intolerably wearisome task. 

How Captain Dawkes contrived to reassure his wi 
score of his accredited ill-<doings, he best knew: 
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lous, and man is wary. He did contrive to do it; and 
the accusations in the vestry, Mrs. Dawkes heard no 
Those who would have spoken the truth to warn her 
the man, found their lips sealed as soon as he had become 
usband. If Mrs. Dawkes had cause for any suspicion, it 
onfined to her own breast. She had committed the great 
idence of marrying without having her available money 
d on herself, and if Captain Dawkes made free with it, 
the law would have said it was his own to do with as he 
ed. 
ey went in for a great deal of show and expense; and the 
in was a gentleman at large again, to display his face in 
ondon world at will, and get as much credit as he chose, 
ad repurchased into the army, and was altogether grand. 
London house, the lease of it bought recently, was one 
2 most fashionable mansions in Belgravia; and Captain 
Mrs. Dawkes had now come up to take possession of it, 
he intention of being a very fashionable couple. Caroline 
ilways loved show and glitter; and it may be that she 
it all the better since her heart had grown a little seared 
ų certain blight Fate had cast upon it. But for the cold 
s, and the rather delicate health of little Tom Canterbury, 
Dawkes had been up before May. ‘The captain had 
a good deal away from the Rock himself, pleading his 
v's duties. However, here they were now in London, 
ad come to make a call on Mrs, Richard Dunn. 
e crimson flush of emotion burning in Belle Annesley’s 
5 was already fading to an ashy whiteness. She had 
‘up to quit the room, but the sound of voices and steps 
le the door cut off her escape. Thomas Kage laid his 
ming hand upon her in calm composure, and it almost 
id to give her strength. 
e still, Annabel. You have nothing to do but keep 
I will shield you.” 
Îl as if to receive the visitors, Mr. Kage placed himself be- 
er. Mrs. Dunn unconsciously helped matters by coming 
the moment. There was greeting and much talking; and 
| only when they separated to place themselves in chairs 
fe invalid girl in her deep mourning was perceived. 


— 
i 
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“Ah, Miss Annesley !—how are you?” said the capta 
putting out his hand as coolly as though he had never play 
fast and loose with her. 

Caroline took a step forward in curiosity when she heard t 
name. She had never seen Belle Annesley, but she could n 
forget that it had been said she was Barnaby Dawkes’s lo 
Barnaby, when asked about it by his wife in private, had bu 
out laughing at the very idea; had made game over it, gar 
also of Belle. But Mrs. Dawkes was curious, nevertheles 
and she came across the room to see. 

Belle had risen. A fragile girl, with a mass of golden ha 
and a transparent face whose delicate cheeks were shining wi 
a hectic glow. But if Caroline had been calling up incipie 
ideas of jealousy, they went out at once as she stood; for the 
was something about the girl that seemed to say she was T 
very long for this world, and Caroline’s heart filled itself with 
wondrous pity. 

“ Sarah, is this your cousin ?” she asked, calling Mrs. Dt 
by the old familiar Christian name. 

“Yes. Miss Annesley, Mrs. Dawkes.” 

The two had stood looking at each other, apparently wall 
for the introduction, or Mrs. Dunn had surely never been 
formal as to make it. She felt a little confused herself, : 
membering what Barnaby Dawkes’s conduct had been. Be 
sat down again, her bosom heaving and fluttering ; the hee 
fading out of the cheeks. Thomas Kage moved near her; t 
captain crossed over and took a chair by Mrs. Dunn. 

“I cannot think how it is we never met during the 
months that I passed in London, when my boy was a bab 
began Caroline, who seemed as if she could not take her e 
off the sick girl. “I feel quite sure I never saw you. 
called twice on Sarah—who was then staying with your mam 
—but I do not remember you at all.” 

Belle cast her thoughts back, to the time spoken of by d 
Dawkes, in a kind of transient shame. Too well she rem 
bered that spring! It was in the very height of her thought 
and flirting days, when she had no care for aught save 
admirers. The advent of Barnaby Dawkes and his love 
not dawned then. 


| 
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[ must have happened to be out when you came,” she 
od. “I know I once went with mamma and Sarah to call 
u in Belgrave Square, but you and Mr. Canterbury were 
it home. I was very young then, and mamma did not 
me out much. But I saw you once, Mrs. Dawkes.” 
\h, you mean in the old, old days when we were little 
of children, and you came down to Chilling Rectory on 
t. That was just after mamma settled at the place. Of 
e we saw each other then.” 
No. I meant when you were in town. You had been 
upon Mrs. Garston, and Mr. Canterbury was putting 
into the carriage. I stood inside the gate and watched 
away ; but you did not notice me,” added Belle, losing 
If in the reminiscence. 
Tou don’t seem well,” said Caroline, a little abruptly. And 
əmark seemed to scare Belle’s senses away. 
omas Kage came to the rescue, speaking quietly. “I 
just telling Miss Annesley that her cough was making 
vok ill and thin; but she says she had it last year, and 
got strong when the warm weather came in. It has been 
spring.” 
t has not been much of a spring at all, down with us,” 
ved Caroline, playing with her watch-chain, and never 
ng at him as she spoke. Face to face with Thomas Kage, 
ald not be but that remembrance should lie upon “er 
le Tom has had a cough too; they think his chest is 
” 
fave you brought him to town?” asked Mr. Kage. 
Vhat a question, Thomas!” she answered, with a laugh 
‘eemed not to be very real. “As if I should go anywhere 
ut my boy! You'll come and see him, will you not?” 
certainly.” 
Mamma says I had a delicate chest myself when I was a 
+ she was always afraid for me. Papa died of consump- 
But I grew up to be strong and well, and I don’t see 
“om should not.” 
the boy has always seemed to me a particularly healthy 
’ observed Mr. Kage. ‘Though small and slightly 
d, he is quite sound,” 
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“Of course he is,” acquiesced Caroline. “Captain Dawki 
says sometimes that Tom is #o¢ strong, but I am sure it is 
fancy.” 

“Shall you make a long stay in town?” í 
“Until August, I suppose. Iwant to spend September 
the Rhine. By the way, can you tell me whether Mrs. Du 

is in London? Lydia Canterbury, you know.” 

í Shens? 

“The Miss Canterburys are abroad still. Austin Rufo 
and his wife came back to the Rectory just as we left Chillin 
I did not see them; we crossed each other on the road.” 

“The Miss Canterburys are in London, staying with the 
sister, Mrs. Dunn,” spoke Thomas Kage. “I seem to kno 
more about your family than you do, Mrs, Dawkes,” he adde 
with a slight laugh. 

Mrs. Dawkes bit her pretty lip. She did not like his callii 
her “Mrs. Dawkes,” or the coolly civil indifference th 
characterized his tone and manner, as if she could never 
an object of the smallest interest to him henceforth for ev 
Neither did she care to hear that the Miss Canterburys 
in London. A sense of the wrong inflicted on her lat 
husband’s daughters lay dormant in a remote corner of f 
heart; the sight of them invariably woke it up, and Caro 
would rather have been spared the meeting. 

“Oh, staying with Lydia Dunn, are they? Do they log 
well?” œ l 

“I have not seen them, Mrs. Dawkes.” 

“Mrs. Dawkes” again! Mrs. Dawkes drew her cha 
round, and joined in the conversation with her husband ah 
Mrs, Richard Dunn. 

But Captain and Mrs. Dawkes soon rose. Perhaps neith 
felt quite at ease in the present company. In the movemé! 
—the slight bustle of the farewells—Captain Dawkes had an til 
observed moment behind with Belle. Clasping her fragile ha 
within his, so warm with strong life, he bent his face un 
nearly touched hers, speaking in a sweet and tender whispet 

“Do not blame me until you know how I was tried. 
misery has been worse to me than to you. Heaven bless 
Belle !” 
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ad when Thomas Kage came back across the room to say 
wn adieu after they had disappeared, he wondered what 
come to Belle Annesley. Her blue eyes were shining as 
the light of love; the dead weariness had momentarily 
her face; and her cheeks were bright with a soft rose- 
Ir. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AT THE FESTIVE BOARD. 


crowded and prolonged season gave no signs yet of draw- 
to a close. If the spring had been cold and dull, the 
ner was lovely. London was very full; Hyde Park shone 
beauty ; frivolity reigned everywhere. Amidst the gayest 
xe gay were Captain and Mrs. Dawkes. In their fine 
ion in Belgravia, they reigned a king and queen of fashion, 
taining frequently the world, regardless of cost. From the 
and expense kept up, by the way in which the money was 
ndered right and left, it might have been. thought their 
> was without end. There's an old saying, “ Lightly come, 
y go;” and both were new to riches. The most absurd 
ss of Mrs. Canterbury’s wealth had flown about, and 
ty deemed her revenues to be at least regal. Possibly in 
nexperience she fancied them so herself. 
ie captain was in clover. Unlimited wealth, and a high 
ion amongst his fellow-men, had been the dream of his 
tion from boyhood. A dream of fancy, however, rather 
of hope; for Barnaby Dawkes had never thought to be 
wealthy than Mrs. Garston’s money would have made 
And, even that he had not looked upon -as a certainty. 
ugh Keziah and others had told him he was sure to 
ed to the old lady’s inheritance, in his own heart there 
ways lain a doubt of it. She herself had never led him 
pect it—never by a single hint; on the contrary, words 
many a time fallen from her lips from which he knew he 
; draw a totally opposite, deduction. And therefore Mr, 
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Barnaby could never in reality plead expectations as an excu; 
for the spendthrift ways he took up. But what was Mr 
Garston’s moderate wealth compared with this that he hz 
come into by his marriage with Mrs. Canterbury? Barnal 
Dawkes estimated that, now, much as he did a few ashes fro 
his cigar. He could at length afford to snap his fingers at tl 
old lady; and did so metaphorically. 

To marry Barnaby Dawkes was an imprudent step of M1 
Canterbury’s ; to marry him in the haste she did, and withot 
any sort of settlement, was terrible. For, by so doing, 4 
moneys, not secured to her separate use by her first husban 
passed into his power. Reviewing this desirable fact in h 
mind whilst he shaved, the morning after his marriage, cot 
placently regarding himself in the glass, the captain called it 
“godsend.” Possibly: but he had not the sense to fores 
that to a man of his lavish tastes and self-indulgent habits 
might prove a dangerous one. He paid his debts,— 
were they, than the world or Keziah knew of ; he repurcha: 
into a crack corps; he flung money about as inclinati 
dictated, without the slightest stint; and he and his wil 
quitting the Rock, set up their gorgeous tent in Belgravia 
the season, to live on the scale of princes. 

They were a fashionable couple in other respects as wel 
politely indifferent to each other, rather than cordial. T 
Caroline had found out her mistake in marrying him, was onl 
too probable; and the very listlessness in which her days wē 
passed caused her to enter the more eagerly into gaiety. 
she repented, she did not show it; woman-like, she buried 
within her breast; and talked, and dressed, and laughed, at 
was the gayest of the gay. She liked the life ; possessing, 
point of fact, an innate genius for it. 

A late breakfast in the morning, she and Barnaby loungi j 
over it together, glancing at their plans for the day, æ 
picking out the most agreeable ways of killing time ; very f 
and fashionable both, in look and manner and speech, 
intensely heartless; he away afterwards, she devouring so 
charming novel; a few select morning callers; a g 
luncheon, taken nearly always in company; next the fe 
visiting and being visited; then going out to buy dress | 
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ers and sweetmeats—anything attractive that shops can 
lay ; the Park later; dinner (always a sumptuous one), out 
t home; the opera and evening assemblies; and to bed 
| the morning sunlight. This was the life; it was, in fact, 
ling but a whirlwind of excitement, and both Captain and 
. Dawkes thought it paradise. He, of course, had other 
suits—billiards and wine-drinking and gambling. 
ut it is not entirely of Captain and Mrs. Dawkes that this 
ter must treat. Looking on at all this extravagance and 
ty were the inmates of a house in a less fashionable 
‘ter, but not so very far removed either; and that was Mrs. 
in’s, of Paradise Square. Mrs. Dunn had her two sisters 
ing with her—Olive and Millicent Canterbury. It was 
ral that they should see all this lavish waste of money, 
- money, with grievous heartburning. Yes, their money ; 
could only look upon it as theirs still of right, for 
had been born to it. Who were these strangers, these 
lopers, Caroline Dawkes and Barnaby her husband, that 
should be revelling in the sisters’ birthright? Olive and 
icent did not suffer their lips to put the question even to 
other. Mrs. Dunn, less reticent, asked it a dozen times 
ty. But, like many another bitter wrong, it had to be 
ured, for there was no remedy; and two of them at least 
ve to make the best of it. 
he two houses kept up a show of friendship. Stay; not 
idship, acquaintanceship. Miss Canterbury willed it so. 
as better, she urged; and, after all, what good would be 
ed by showing resentment? Millicent, following her eldest 
*’s lead always, acquiesced without a word. Mrs. Dunn 
ablingly yielded ; not to comply with Olive’s advice, but 
juse in her curiosity she would see a little farther into 
pain and Mrs. Dawkes, and Captain and Mrs. Dawkes’s 
mge. So a call had been exchanged twice or thrice, and 
‘there was going to be a dinner. Caroline felt a sort of 
bsiness in their presence always, her husband none, 
Fo he personally could not be charged with offence to 


Le fine June day was drawing, like the month itself, to a 
„as Keziah Dawkes picked her way across *the watered 
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streets of Belgravia to her brother's residence 
gratified Barnaby Dawkes might be with the ana 
ef his marriage, Keziah was less so. In the abstract s 
not wished her brother to many atal She RE toti 
the keen pang that shot across her heart the evening Ñ h 
had first spoken of Belle Annesley as his possible fature wif 
for Keziah loved him jealeusiy. Bat shee Burnaby cast hi 
covetous eyes on the wealthy Mrs Canterbury, and se 
Fenian to help him to scheme to get bes, she bad cated 
with her whole piit What precise good cosh 
result from, it for herself she never suid, but she certainly] 
fora great deal And she was Reling Gisagpaimand 5 Sais 9 
the good had met come. To be welcomed ss am mate 
this Belyravian mansion, she had comidendir a ad; b 
she had not gat there pet in paint of nck, Mis Dais d 
not Khe Keith and she toli her husband that she would n 
have her there. Kesish thought be might bave tikem 
mis inte BS own hands; and she intend to suggest 
t ba Rewding Sete, te quaint 
ring; and a Saat heanas, m the smart Cu 
appeared 

“Is Captain Dawkes at home?” 

ENa men,” 

“ Mis Dawes?” 

“ Mrs Dowkes bos met oone ur war, mein. 
within Dat Mes Rage.” 

Kesin & a lle singed 

“Nix Rage! Is she bere?” 

“She cue up Ghee er Rar Eyes aga mem sa 
“I tink te ik Be her em, rig Gesed Re 

EI willl wa,” mak Reeth 

Waking hani st beime un Ure haa as She © 


tie Reemstind hea; aad sider a hal es lik 
mans Minni 3 x 
“Nee mack ef a paty meic a Rani aasembleg 
Releg” awn Se MGT We miinat hs vadai 
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ome of his betters. “ The Misses Canterburys is to dine 
ws, and one or two more.” 

<ziah passed into a small room that her brother called 
sstudy.” Pipes and pistols, and similar curiosities, lay 
t; but of materials for other kinds of study there appeared 
none. She sat down by the window, which had a lively 
sect of the back yard. 

‘Vhen my brother comes in, say that I am waiting here to 
lm,” she said. 

ici the man left her. 

Yetain Dawkes and his wife arrived together. He had 
n driving- her in the Park. As Mrs. Dawkes passed 
tas, the servant delivered the message to his master. 

‘Yell, Keziah,” said the captain, beginning to unbutton 
g@yves slowly as he entered. 

Selah shook hands with him. Since the marriage her man- 
s ad become, perhaps unconsciously, more formal. Time 
hen her only greeting to him had been a loving kiss. 
Ihave been waiting in for you every evening for a week 
, Barnaby,” she began, some resentment in her tone. 
promised to come and talk one or two things over 


” 


1e, 
sully sorry for it,” said the captain, with a great show of 
mace. ‘ Haven’t been able to come, ’pon honour.” 

elah took her bonnet-string in one hand and stroked it 
ic other—a habit she had when in deep thought—whilst 
ees were fixed reproachfully on Barnaby. “The matters 
t © talked of between us, Barnaby, for my sake, if not for 
s. I have never thought but of you through life ; but I— 
seonsider myself a little now.” 

‘Tnorrow, or next day, Ill come for certain, Keziah. We 
uj awfully late here, and the morning’s gone before one 
lok round.” 

Ti pose that is a consequence of your going to bed 
Zaid Keziah, alluding to the getting up. “I am out of 
d àt eight every morning in the year.” 

d freezing that, in winter!” remarked the gallant 
ii ‘Look here, you'll stay dinner. Go up and take 
benet off.” 
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“ You have a party to-day, and I am not dressed for it.” 

“A party? no. The Canterburys and Dunns and To 
Kage. Don’t think there'll be anybody else. No need 
particular dress for them.” 

“ I did think you would have asked me to come here at 
stay a few days with you, Barnaby,” she broke forth, the so 
feeling finding vent at last. “It would be a relief after n 
poor lodgings.” | 

a “ Fact is, Caroline objects to have people staying with he 
spoke the captain, with indifference. 

“ You might invite me.” 

“TIl see later. No time to think about things. Hands 
of engagements always, You'll stay to dinner though?” 

“ Barnaby, do you ever look back to the old days,” s 
asked in low tones, her grey hard face bent forward with 
expression of intense pain, “when you and I struggled 
together, with very few comforts and no dainties, and you wi 
in fear of your liberty? Do you ever recall that time ?” 
r “Why, on earth, should I?” demanded the captain. “ 
only too glad to send it amidst the bygones. What’s. 
matter with you, Keziah ?” 

**The matter with her! Keziah Dawkes was only learn 
the hard lesson that many another woman has had to lea 
His turn served, the wealth and position he had coveted his. 
last, Barnaby Dawkes’s entire selfishness displayed itself im} 
true colours. He cared no more for the sister who | 
sacrificed so much for him than he did for the rest of 
world. Self it had been always with Barnaby ; self it would 
to the end. 

“I did think you might have liked to have me fora sl 
time in your house, Barby, now that you have one worth com 
to,” she said, a little plaintively. 

“ Ah—tell you, got no time to think about it just m0 
Keziah,” was the supremely independent answer. ‘Such a 
to do in town always, You shall come and stay with us 2 
Rock.” 

A gracious promise apparently, but not a sincere 
Barnaby’s private belief was that his wife would no more hi 
Keziah at the Rock than she would in Belgravia. For hin s 
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s a matter of almost perfect indifference ; of the two, he 

1 rather prefer Keziah’s room to her company. 

)h, Barnaby ! what a splendid diamond !” 

ptain Dawkes did most things with the drawling Townes ; 

nan of fashion, and he had by this time got off one of his 

s. A diamond on the third finger of his right hand 

d in the light. 

Lather nice,” acquiesced the captain, listlessly, as if 

bnds were as common with him now as debts once were. 

a little too large: got to wear it on this finger; shall have 

en in.” 

t must have been a priceless diamond,” remarked Keziah. 

‘0; cheap, for what it is. Gave three hundred and fifty 
Saw it by accident at Garrard’s the other day, and 

it on the spot. Ordered a set of studs to match; doubt 

rll get ’em as fine as—— My dear, what’s the matter?” 

» Mrs. Dawkes had come into the room in a sort of com- 

a. She did not at first see Keziah, and began to speak 

sapidly. “Did you ever know anything like mamma? 

‘ays she is going to dine at table, and is being got up for 

_ low dress. Oh, how do you do, Keziah?” 

“was telling Keziah to take her bonnet off and stay to 

H”? remarked the captain. “Not dressed for it, she 

ws: as if that mattered !” 

in, don’t think of your dress,” said Caroline, graciously. 

about mamma, Barnaby ; what’s to be done ?” 

jet her dine at table if she wants to,” was Barnaby’s 

Ent. 

| it she’ll look—she’ll look—such an object,” returned 

= hesitating to apply the word to her mother, but 


no ready substitute. 

id if she does ?” said the easy captain. ‘There'll be no 
irs.’ 

Dawkes and Keziah went upstairs together. The latter 
yned her mantle, and glanced at her tight-fitting brown- 
jess. Good of its kind, but not quite the thing for a 
\warty. Keziah Dawkes, however, had outlived the age 
lty. She never possessed much ; all hers had been con- 
din her handsome brother. She went and sat in the 
«ge Canterbury’s Will. 20 
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drawing-room alone, and there waited for the appearance of 1 
company, indoor and outdoor. What a beautiful room 
was! Keziah was engaged in a mental calculation as to h 
many hundreds of pounds the furniture and fittings-up H 
cost, when her attention was attracted by the entrance of M 
Kage. 

Keziah’s eyes took a startled stare of surprise, and she dr 
back involuntarily. Was it indeed Mrs. Kage? or some pí 
puppet fantastically attired to frighten the world? Sure su 
a painted face was never seen in connexion with paralys 
For the remains of that seizure were still upon her: the N 
were uncertain, the arms shook, the mouth twitched frequent 
Fry, the maid, dragged rather than led her across the room 
a seat: Keziah, in her humanity, went up and helped. 

“Oh dear! much obliged—who is it?” asked the p 
cracked jerking voice, and the dim eyes looked up; eyes 
near their final closing to be tricked out as they were w 
belladonna. 

t “Tt is I—Keziah Dawkes. I am glad to see you ca 
about again, Mrs. Kage.” 

“Oh, I’m quite well, thank you ; quite blooming. Fry, w 
are you putting me?” 

Fry and Keziah were putting her into the easiest and sa 
chair they could find, one with large elbows; from an uns 
one she might have tumbled out. Oh, what a mockery it we 
That bedizened face: the flowers and feathers nodding on 
head that was never still; the bare neck with its thin b 
lace covering ; the jangling beads on the skeleton wrists ! 
Mrs. Kage should be attired for her coffin, lying in it a 
she would be more seemly to the eye than she was now. 
had scarcely settled her, or finished picking up the fans 
scent-bottles that would keep falling from her hands and 
when Mrs. Dawkes entered—a lovely vision she, in pearls 
blue satin. Something like dismay rose to her beautiful fa 

“Fry! how could you think of bringing mamma hel 
came the vexed question. ‘She should have been take 
once to her place at table.” 

“ She wouldn’t go, ma'am,” answered Fry. “She woul 
hear of it.” 


A T n <a — es ee 
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But how is she to be got down when the people are here? 
yma ”—bending low her face to the palsied one—‘“ you 
better go to the dinner-table at once, it will be more 
‘ortable for you.” 

What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Kage, shrilly. “Iam 
z down with the rest; I am nota child. Oh, the ingrati- 
of daughters! After I have schemed for you, Caroline, to 
‘ou in your beautiful position, and got you loads of wealth, 


There, there, mamma ; that will do. Fry, pour some eau- 
slogne on mammia’s hands.” 

vs. Kage was ever ready for scent in any shape, and the 
ring it on her hands ” drew her attention from undesirable 
aiscences. Caroline, biting her pretty lips, walked to the 
yw and looked out. She was just in time to see the 
age of Mrs. Dunn’s carriage underneath. One, the first 
>p from it, caused her heart to thrill even then; it was 
mas Kage. He turned round to give his hand to the rest. 
sent Canterbury jumped lightly down; Olive came next ; 
», Dunn last. Captain Dawkes, entering the room close 
d them, found himself pulled gently by the coat-tails. 

fay I come in, papa?” 

io. certainly not,” growled the captain, angrily. “We 
| want you, sir. Be off back!” 

he child—it was little Tom Canterbury—shrank away 
ly. He had his mother’s blue eyes and her fair hair. Mr. 
| who had lingered a moment to give Mrs. Dunn’s footman 
ections, came just in the boy’s way, and stretched out his 
playfully on either side to make a barrier. They were 
ron the landing. Something like a sob burst from Tom. 
| hy, my little fellow, what is it ? ” 

npa won’t let me go in; he is always cross now. Mamma 
te, and I’ve got to go away to the nursery.” 

l take you,” said Mr. Kage. “We'll go together.” 

ing up the child in his arms, he carried him up the 
very tenderly. Some instinct whispered to him that 
ja Dawkes’s show of love before marriage for this 
jinate child had faded into air. In point of fact it was 
jyptain Dawkes was not deliberately harsh or cruel to the 


| 
| 
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boy—his wife would not have permitted that; but he wa 
coldly indifferent, sometimes very cross. Judith, the nurse, sé 
in the nursery, mending a pinafore. 
“Back again, Master Tom! I knew it was of no goo 
your asking.” 3 
She turned round, saw Mr. Kage, and rose. The little bo 
ran to a box of bricks, and began showing Mr. Kage what 
good house he could build. They were the best of friend 
rare though their meetings were ; and Mr. Kage never faile 
to bring some delightful book to please the child’s eye or ea 
He drew one from his pocket now, and took the boy on hi 
knee. Tom—he was always gentle—pressed his little hand 
together with delight at the first picture. 
“ What’s that, Mr. Kage? An angel?” 
“I never see such a child,” interposed Judith, in a supe 
stitious whisper. “Hes always wanting to talk of angels a 
heaven, sir; one would think they had called him to go u 
there.” 
“Well, this is an angel,” said Thomas Kage, smilin 
pleasantly. ‘See, Tom—he is standing at the top of 1 
ladder; and Jacob is asleep at the foot, with his head on th 
hard stone.” 
“ Does the ladder reach right up into heaven?” asked lit 


Tom. 
| 


“Right up. And the angels, though we cannot see t 
Tom, will help us all to climb it in our turn.” 
“I dream of the angels sometimes,” said Tom; “I like t 
“ Just hark at him !” interjected Judith to herself. i 
“ Nobody tells me about them but you,” said Tom. 
wish you’d come here oftener.” 
“I have to stay at home and work,” said Mr. Kage. “A 
mamma to tell you.” i 
“ Mamma says she has no time.” 
“You audacious little Turk, taking mamma’s name in vai 
interposed a fond voice at this juncture ; and the child sli 
Thomas Kage’s knee to fly to it. Caroline clasped him in 
arms, kissing him passionately. er love for him could 
fade or weaken. With a laughing apology for not speaking 
him at once, she held out her hand to Mr. Kage, 
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I thought I might find you here. But what kind of 
mers do you call it, sir, to pay your respects to Mr. Tom 
re you pay them to me?” 

He waylaid me on the stairs, and I carried him up here.” ! 

Papa would not let me go into the drawing-room. I 
ied you, mamma.” 

Not let you! Nonsense, Tom! Dinners not quite 
i; you shall go down with me.” 

L don’t care now,” dissented Tom. “Tve got a book with 
angels init. Mr. Kage gave it me.” 

You are very kind to him,” exclaimed Caroline, a mist of 
ude rising to her eyes. “I think you wish to be a true 
iJ to him.” 

| tis what I mean to be, Heaven permitting me.” 

m sat down on the carpet, picture-book in lap, and Mrs. 
fkes and her cousin descended the stairs together, her vain 
ve lingering in any mirror they happened to pass. Thomas 
< had rejected her for his wife; but she liked to look her 
lin his eyes, for all that. Whether she were more vain of 
Ilf or her precious boy, it would have puzzled Mrs. Dawkes 
| 
Te is a queer little darling,” she suddenly said. “ Fancy 
‘aying up there from choice, to ‘look at the angels’!” 
fe could not look at better things, Caroline.” 

Poh, of course not. I think it must have been you who 
lsave him the fancy. Judith says he would always be 
2 of angels and heaven.” 

think, in these rare cases, it is Heaven itself that gives 
l avely spoke Mr. Kage. “ Caroline, are you doing your 
py him?” 

: question sounded rather an abrupt one. Mrs. Dawkes 
her face to the speaker. “My duty!” 

mean in the higher sense of the word. A child should be 
| to think of these solemn things. Are you training him?” 
Lomas, how old-fashioned you are! What do I know of 
, more than any one else knows?” 

| good dark eyes rested for a moment upon hers. That 
(tainly knew next to nothing, had never been taught to 
ihe was only too well aware of. 


| 
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“ The child has just said to me, talking of angels, ‘Mam 
has no time to tell me about them.’ Caroline, you must mi 
time. It is the solemn ee of every mother to endeavour 
train her child for heaven.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t preach as though you were in a pul 
Thomas. I do train him. He says his prayers, and all tl 
One would think you feared I meant him to be a heathen !” 

“ His father is dead; you alone are left. If Mr. Canterb 
can look down on this world, Caroline, think what his g 
and agony might be at seeing his little son left untaught. 1] 
training of children is the most solemn duty that can be assig1 
to us in this world. Very few fulfil it as they ought.” 

“How earnest you are in this!” she involuntarily exclaim 

“ Because my mother trained me,” he whispered. “Caroli 
for your boy’s sake, I beseech you look to it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dunn had arrived when they got bi 
to the drawing-room ; also two gentlemen invited by Capt 
Dawkes. The butler was coming up to announce dinner. 

“Mind, Thomas, you go.in with me,” said Mrs. Dawk 
hurriedly, as she went forward to shake hands with Sa 
Dunn. 

“ And your young inmate, Belle Annesley ?” she asked. 
wrote word that we hoped to see her.” 

“She is past going out to dinner now, Caroline,” was M 
Dunn’s answer. “She gets weaker and weaker.” 

“ Poor girl! When does she start for the West Indies ?” 

“I fear, never. I fear she will not live for it.” 

“Ts she so ill as that?” exclaimed Caroline, all sympat 
“ What can have induced it? ” 

Mrs. Dunn said nothing. Her eyes chanced to meet th 
of Thomas Kage; both could have answered what, had t 
chosen. 

After all, Thomas Kage did not take first place, as propos 
There appeared to be so much difficulty in getting down M 
Kage and her fans, that he went to Fry’s assistance. F 
poor legs were dropping beneath her at every stair, but § 
was landed in safety. He took a seat by her; no one wol 
have smoothed difficulties for her as he did; Caroline ° 
tolerably content that it should be so, and bade ano 
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Jeman to her side in his place. But a sharp cloud passed 
nentarily over her brow when she saw that Thomas Kage 
Millicent Canterbury on his other hand, and that they 
eared to be on terms of assured friendship. 
hat a display it was !—the fantastic, shaking puppet at the 
ve board, amidst the lights and flowers and gala dresses ! 
leath’s-head, more than anything else, by contrast looked 
The shaking fork rattled against the shaking teeth, the 
= was spilled; and she, poor thing, strove to make a 
ence of being juvenile with the rest, and tapped Thomas 
e’s arm with her fan, and thought she was flirting with him. 
did his best to cover her deficiencies, and had very little 
ier for his pains; but she was a pitiable object, tottering 
he edge of the grave. 
Vas it for ##7s that she had schemed and plotted, and lost 
favour of good men? Had her grasping and her basely- 
uired wealth brought her no other or better reward? The 
ins and the end were in fitness with each other; and Mrs. 
ye in horrible fitness with them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. GARSTON’S PURCHASE, 


2 streets were comparatively empty, comparatively cool ; 
the London great world had not yet come out to throng 
n, and the burning summer sun had scarcely attained to its ` 
day heat. Traversing the pavement, with the deliberate 
of one who talks as he goes, was Thomas Kage; and by 
side a young lady, whose gentle face and cool muslin dress 
> equally pleasant to look upon. Never saw man a nicer 
than hers; for it was Millicent Canterbury’s. Miss 
“erbury and Lydia Dunn were in advance. Take it for 
a all, the days of Mr. Kage were greatly occupied just now ; 
his, the day after Mrs. Dawes’ dinner, he would be very 
Labour always accumulated when he prepared to 
jt on circuit; and for once in his life he had lately been 


| 


| 
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striving to unite business with pleasure, for he went out a go 
deal with the Miss Canterburys. Accident in the first instar 
led to his doing so. Dining one evening at Mrs. Dunn’s so 
after the Miss Canterburys came on their visit to her, Ol 
happened to remark—-in answer to a question of whether tl 
had seen some show-place—that they did not go about 
much as they would, in consequence of having no gentlem 
to accompany them; Mr. Richard Dunn, who was always ki 
and polite, being very much in Wales at his mines just ní 
and only running up occasionally. Upon that, Mr. Ki 
offered himself as Richard Dunn’s substitute, and was w 
them as often as leisure permitted. 

The expedition this morning was nothing formidable; ol 
calling upon Mrs. Garston. ‘That active lady, disregar 
fashion’s habits, preferred to see visitors literally in the m 
ing; after ten o’clock she was ready for any who might 
At Mrs. Dawkes’s dinner-table the previous evening, Mr. Ki 
hearing that the Miss Canterburys purposed going there, 
made a halfpromise to come round and fetch them. 
was living in his own home again, as a temporary arrai 
ment. ‘The friends who had tenanted it were gone, and 
Kage slept at home. He had now written to the landl 
saying he should resign it at the approaching expiration o 
lease. 

Absorbed in conversation, their steps lingered, and Olive ai 
Mrs. Dunn were first at Mrs. Garston’s gate. It did 
surprise Thomas Kage to see the old lady with them, for 
liked to pace her garden in fine weather. Leaning on 
stick, her grey bonnet tilted a little forward on her head, 
watched their approach with her keen eyes. 

“So, Thomas Kage, you are taking holiday to-day!” 

“Not whole holiday,” was his answer, as he held 7 


hand to her. ‘I am going to my chambers by-and-by.” 

But the venerable lady did not respond to the move 
She despised the formality of hand-shaking, except when 
met rarely. Thomas Kage was used to her, and did not | 
that the rejection meant any slight. Walking to a shady 
where two benches faced each other, Mrs. Garston seated 
and they grouped themselyes around her. It was withi 
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t tree where poor Belle Annesley had leaned her aching 

he day she met Keziah Dawkes and her cruel words. 

hat makes you so late?” was Mrs. Garston’s first question 

s Canterbury. 

o you call it late?” replied Olive. ‘I thought it early.” 

hy, it is not twelve o’clock yet,” put in Mrs. Dunn. “I 

o Olive, coming along, that you would take us for 

Is.” 

. Garston’s stick struck the smooth hard gravel. The 

peaker was no more in favour with her than she ever 

en. 

e never taken yow for much else, Lydia Dunn. You'd 
for fashion and frivolity yourself, if you were not so 

. I wonder you come here.” 

it I like to see you now and then,” laughingly answered 

Junn, taking the reproach in good humour. 

1en behave yourself when you come, and don’t talk false 

ise about the day’s being early, when it’s half gone. It 

sspectful to me, Lydia Dunn. I am old enough to be 

randmother, and with some years to spare.” 

wish we could bring our country habits with us to 

n, and find them welcome here,” remarked Miss Canter- 

vith a smile. “We are earlier there than even you, Mrs. 

n. Chilling is a primitive place.” 

rlier, are you?” returned the venerable dame. “I am 

o breakfast every morning at nine o’clock, Olive Canter- 

nd often in my garden at ten. And so you were out at 
last night ?” 

s; we dined with Mrs. Dawkes.” 

ith her who was Caroline Kage, and next Caroline 

bury, and then went and made a fool of herself by 

ng Barby Dawkes,” commented the old lady. “ Well, 

e not ill-suited to each other; heartless frivolities, both 

You had an escape there, Thomas Kage.” 

colour flushed sharply into his face at the allusion; as 
all eyes perfectly visible, standing there with his back 

the tree. Mrs. Garston lifted her stick, but not in 


su needn’t redden up so, Thomas. Many a man as good 
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as you has had his fancy taken by a pretty girl—and his h 
too. But you were too good for her; and I believe Hes 
saw it, and spared you. Barby has got her; and she is 
good for him. She'll find it out, too. Well, I didn’t « 
you your dinner last night.” 

“We did not envy ourselves,” remarked Lydia Dunn. 
is never very pleasant to us to meet Caroline. The rem 
brance of certain wrongs recurs with more force at the s 
of her.” 

“I don’t mean on that account,” retorted Mrs. Gars 
with a few violent knocks. ‘No one supposes it woulc 
pleasant; but if you choose to go in for it, you bring 
consequences on yourselves, whether they are pleasure 
whether they are pain. I spoke of Mrs. Kage. JZ should 
like to sit down to dinner, and have a skeleton at the s 
table with painted cheeks and rattling bones! It would } 
upset my stomach.” 

Millicent laughed, somewhat irreverently. Olive lifted 
finger in reproof, and turned to Mrs. Garston. 

. You have heard about the dinner, then?” 

“I have heard all about it. Early as you may consid 
Mistress Lydia Dunn, Keziah Dawkes was here more tha 
hour ago. She happened to call at Barby’s yesterday, 
they asked her to stay dinner.” 

“I don’t like Keziah Dawkes at all,” spoke Mrs. Dunn, 
her usual blunt candour. 

“You like her as well as I do, I’ll lay,” said Keziah’s g 
aunt. “She knows it too, and does not come here ofte 
almost never, but when she wants anything. There’s s 
trouble up about the money she advanced for Barby before 
marriage ; the people are claiming some of the charges t 
over, and Barby has managed to lose the papers. Dare sa 
never kept them. Keziah came here to ask if I remember 
certain date.” 

“Keziah Dawkes always gives me the idea of bein 
thoroughly good sister,” interposed Thomas Kage. 

“She is that. She has been to Barby one in a thous 
Keziah Dawkes would sacrifice all the world to him, he 
included ; but she is hard-natured in the main—ill-conditic 
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You should have heard her sneers this morning at Mrs. 

Why did they let a poor object like her dine at 

7) 

think Mr. Kage has most cause to ask that,” said Lydia 

_ “He had all the trouble of her.” 

ad he! Serve him right. He gives enough trouble to 

folk.” 

course the aspersion caused Thomas Kage to look up. 

d friend was glaring at him with no sweet expression. 

hat have I done now, dear Mrs. Garston ?” 

ow, suppose you put that question to yourself, Thomas 
Just think over your actions the last day or two, and 

9s you needn’t ask it of other people.” 

really do not know what you mean,” he resumed, after a 


ave you written a notice to your landlord to quit your 
, or have you not?” she asked, lifting her stick in his face. 
have done that. I told you that I should do it, Mrs. 
mn.” 

ut I didn’t suppose you were in earnest,” she angrily said. 
ver thought you’d have the heart to give up the house 
our mother died in; or the face to abandon me. I 
it better of you, Thomas Kage. What’s the matter with 
use? Answer me that.” 

ot anything. If I were at all likely to settle in life, I 
| like none better. For me, a single man, it is a great 
se, and I feel that I should scarcely be justified in renew- 
o lease.” ) 

nd leaving me counts for nothing, though I’ve been as 
o you as a mother !” 

ut I shall not leave you, dear Mrs. Garston. I can be 
ou just as much as though I lived next door.” 

. Garston’s head was nodding ominously—not after Mrs. 
; helpless fashion, but in anger. Thomas Kage had 
ed some such explosion ; but he wondered how she had 
hear of the notice so speedily, since it was sent only the 
us day. 

hat are you thinking to do with your sticks and stones, 


” 
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He did not answer for the moment, for the subject 
rather a sore one. “Sticks and stones” that have been 
years in our old homesteads can be parted from only \ 
lively pain. 

“Some of the furniture—it is not of much intrinsic valu 
I shall sell; and the articles that were prized by my mo 
must be warehoused,” was his tardy answer. Anything bı 
satisfactory one to Mrs. Garston, who was bending forwarc 
listen. 

“Warehoused! You would warehouse the good old arti 
that were dear to your mother! I wonder what you’d 
that, Thomas Kage? Sacrilege?” 

“ They shall be well taken care of, somehow,” he murmu 

“ And you'll sell the rest! Do you suppose there’s anytl 
among them that might suit me?” she resumed in a pleasa 
tone. “Let us step in and have a look. I’m going to reb 
my coachman’s house, and shall want furniture for it.” 

She went marching off with her stick, taking Thomas Ka 
arm when he held it out to her. The rest followed. Mr. K 
smiled at the sudden invasion of his premises, and hoped t 
would be found in order. He need not have feared. 
Dorothy, in renewed health, was back again, and ruled < 
matters with a critical eye. Mrs. Garston, without the smal 
ceremony, went from room to room until the whole house 
been visited, making her comments aloud. All very 
paraging comments, and tending to the point that it wat 
“ doing up.” 

* “It is as I say—the place must be redone,” she obser 
coming to an anchor in the dining-room. “Just get a pe 
and paper, Thomas Kage, and jot down what the landlord 
have to do before it’s taken by a fresh tenant.” 

“ But—it will not be any business of mine,” dissented 
Kage. 

“ Now you do as I bid you,” she arbitrarily rejoined. 
know that landlord too well; and so do you, Lydia Dun 
expect, for he is yours. He'll give a single coat of paint ar 
dab of varnish, and call a room done.” 

“I thought tenants had to make a house habitable at 
expiration of a lease,” interposed Miss Canterbury. . 
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hat’s as the lease may be worded,” said Mrs. Garston. 

s is the other way. Now then, Thomas Kage, where’s 

encil and paper ? ” 

ting the paper before him without so much as a smile, he 

wn to write what she desired: he had grown to obey her 

t implicitly. It must be waste of time, he knew; and 

s, he feared, to the Miss Canterburys. 

> house, she decided, was to be papered and painted 

shout, and thoroughly renovated, all in the best style and 

er ; drains were to be looked to; a scullery, much wanted, 

1 be built out at the back ; the premises altogether made 

ete. 

; that all ? ” asked Thomas Kage, looking up with a laugh 

came to an end. 

’s all I think of for the present,” she answered. “How 

id poor Lady Kage could have lived with this horrid red 

on the wall” (striking it with her stick), “ I can’t think, 

‘our mother had good taste in general, Thomas.” 

e did not like the paper because it lighted up so badly ; 

is handsome of its kind.” 

andsome of its kind! You may say that of a dancing- 
If I had a red-papered room in my house, I should 

vash it over. Give me the list.” As he handed it to 

she caught the look of smiling incredulity on his 

snance. It a little annoyed her. “I see: you deem 

uite useless. Waste of time, as you said just now.” 

am sure the landlord will never do as much, nor the half 
he answered. ‘‘And in any case, dear Mrs. Garston, it 

t concern me.” a 

ll answer for this much, Thomas Kage—that the landlord 

o every item you’ve written down here. Whether it shall 

rn you or not—that is, whether you shall choose to stop 

the house, or whether you go out of it—it shall be put 

roper repair.” 

ou must have made it a condition with him, then, in 

ing your own lease.” 

ever you mind whether I have or haven’t; don’t you be 

d of contradicting me. We will go back again now.” 

en they reached her garden, Mrs. Garston led the way 
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indoors to her own dining-room. Its beautiful paper of w 
and gold was cheerful to see in the midday sun. She cz 
their attention to it. ‘‘ This is the right sort of paper. I 
large-looking rooms, and I like light ones; and you don’t | 
either when the walls are red. - This self-same pattern, if it 
be got, shall be put into that parlour of yours, Thomas Ka; 

“If you can get the landlord to do it,” he answered, hum 

ing her. 
_ “ The landlord happens to be myself.” 

The avowal took them by surprise. Mrs. Garston mai 
from her large chair, in which she had put herself; her | 
bonnet was thrown back; her keen grey eyes sought the 
her stick, held in both hands, gently tapped the carpet be 
her. Never did a more self-asserting old lady sit for a port 
But if some doubt. appeared in Thomas Kage’s face, he m 
be pardoned. She saw it; perhaps had been watching for 

“Vou would like to tell me to my face that I am asser 
what is not true, Thomas Kage. What would your mo 
have said to such manners? She always trusted me. I | 
bought the house next door, and I have bought this, 1 
then!” 

“Tm sure I am very glad to hear it,” he murmured. 

“I wished to buy them years ago: your mother knew | 
But that landlord, scenting the wish, put such a price u 
them that I wouldn’t give it him. You have left me 
resource now, Thomas Kage.” 

“cc I ! ” 

“You. Don’t you be insolent—staring at me as if I tal 
Dutch! Could I submit to the chance of having any so: 
people next to me? And you said in my ear months ago, 
know, that you should give up the house when the lease 
out. A travelling circus might have come and taken it, fon 
I could answer—the grounds are large. So I sent for 
landlord, and said to him, ‘ Put on your own price ;’ whicl 
did, and a nice price it was: but I paid it, and the propert 
mine.” : 

“Dear me! that was going to work in a very costly mann 
commented Mrs. Dunn, who could never refrain from i 
fering in other people’s business, 


e 
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. Garston rewarded her by a sharp reproof. 
was my own affair, Lydia Dunn. If it had cost me ten 
as much, I should have done it. Once my mind is set 
a thing, who is to say me nay?” 
ut the waste of money?” persisted Lydia. 
oney ! I’ve enough of ¢iat—more than I know what to 
h sometimes. And now—a last word with you, Thomas 
Ah, you little thought when you penned that fine notice 
day that it was coming tome. I wish you to remain on 
next house. I’ve bought it that you may do so; and 
er you pay me rent, or whether you pay me none, is a 
of indifference to me. If I were to say I wouldn't 
2 any, your pride would rise up against it; so I don’t say 
ut I beg you to understand this one thing—if my wishes 
naught and you quit the house, it will remain empty, for 
| never suffer-any other tenant to enter it whilst I live.” 
if to give effect to the assertion, Mrs. Garston brought 
ick down with a rap so emphatic that Millicent Canter- 
standing by the chair, started backwards. They rose 
art; the visit, including the time spent in the other 
had been unconscionably long, as Lydia Dunn expressed 
‘homas Kage, feeling rather bewildered, prepared to 
them. In going down the garden he found himself 
back by Mrs. Garston. The others were well on in 
be: 
ou made a mistake once in your life, Thomas,” she said. 
you thinking to remedy it?” 
hat mistake, Mrs. Garston ?” 
_ falling in love with that Kage girl. You see how she 
you. Many a one before you has thrown away the 
for the shell.” 
smiled a little. What kernel ?—what shell ? 
e.” And the stick was pointed at Millicent, who had 
| round at the end of the path to wait. “If I can read 
snances—and I used to do it—that girl is one of the best 
She would make you happier than the other ever 
; ay, though you had married that one in the heyday of 


3 


flushed a very little, laughing lightly. 
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“ Millicent Canterbury must be as one forbidden to me, n 
dear old friend.” 

“ And why?” 

“She has ten thousand pounds. I have nothing; or ne 
to nothing.” 

Never had Mrs. Garston been nearer going into a re 
passion than then. Her grey eyes flashed sparks on tl 
speaker. 

“ Ten thousand pounds! and you nothing! Are you sayit 
this to enrage me, Thomas Kage? Its false sophistry, eve 
word of it. Though the girl, or any other girl, had ten tim 
ten thousand, and you had but the coat and breeches yc 
stood up in, you would be more than her equal. A husbar 
such as you will make, a good man as your mother trained yc 
to be, is worth, to the woman who gets him, a king’s ransor 
Ten thousand pounds !—ten thousand rubbish ! ” 

Mortally offended, Mrs. Garston turned in and slammed tl 
door in his face. He went forward with rather a consciol 
countenance. 

“What is Mrs. Garston angry with you for?” aske 
Millicent. 

“I said something that did not please her,” he answere 
glancing at the sweet eyes cast on him with unsuspiciot 
inquiry. 

For some little time now he had esteemed Millicent Cante 
bury above every one else in the world; not with that ear 
passionate love that can touch man’s heart but once, but wil 
a far more lasting friendship. To what end? since, in spite | 
Mrs. Garston’s anger, he did not look upon social problen 
exactly as she did. 
| “We must step out, Millicent. Your sisters are almost or 
of sight.” 


(( See) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
NOT QUITE HEARTLESS. 


iE window was thrown open to the summer sun, and a fire 
nt in the grate. To every one but the poor sick invalid the 
at seemed stifling. Richard Dunn, a fine portly man, 
mtally pronounced it to be so, as he paced the room with 
atle steps. She was cold ; and a suspicion was dawning on 
se around that it might be with the advancing shadow of 
ith, She was passing away very gently. The painful 
uncts that too often attend even young girls to the grave 
sred Belle Annesley. The maid dressed her still, and 
bed out the soft curls of her pretty hair, and now and 
in tied a bit of ribbon in it. The cough had left her: there 
med absolutely nothing the matter with her but weakness. 
se Dr. Tyndal, paying his visit this morning, had declared 
IMr. Dunn that if they could only fight against that, she might 
over. But Mr. Dunn knew quite well that they could not 
ut against it. The child herself knew it. She really looked 
hild; more so than ever, in spite of the huge shawl that 
pped her up, and her black-and-white muslin dress. She 

back in the easy-chair, her feet on a footstool; the 
mbling fingers of her delicate hands plucking at the white 
idkerchief that lay in her lap. Richard Dunn, happening 
notice the restless movement, and not liking it, stood still 

a full minute regarding her. 

: What is amiss with the handkerchief, Belle ?” 
‘ Nothing,” she listlessly answered, pushing it aside. The 

t minute she had begun again—at the shawl this time. 

Dunn sat down by her, and took her hand in his. 
‘ Do you feel worse, my dear? a 
“No. Why?” 
l You are very silent,” he answered, by way of excuse. 

I was thinking. Thinking of the past. Of those old 
s, when I was so wild and heartless and wilful. They seem 
De ages ago now.” 

George Canterbury’s Will. 21 
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“ Past time often does, my dear.” 

* Always, I should think, to one like me—leaving the w 
for ever. I want you to say that you forgive me,” she ac 
in a whisper. 

“Forgive you! What for?” 

“ Oh, you know. I did cause you pain in those days, a 
caused it wilfully. A vain, mocking, ridiculing thing—t 
what I was; nothing else. I—I don’t care to recall it a 
words; but I want you to say you forgive me.” 

Richard Dunn stooped over her and kissed her forel 
“ My dear child, if there is anything you need forgiveness 
take it heartily: but I think you are fanciful to-day. I wi 
I wish you had been spared to us. Sarah and I would 
striven to make life pleasant to you.” 

“Thank you for all your kindness; thank you for e 
The trembling fingers, entwined in his, presently rele 
themselves and began to work again. Mr. Dunn did 
altogether like the signs. He left the room to find his 
During the interval, little Tom Canterbury came in with 
nurse. 

When the boy had been taken down to dessert the prey 
evening at the dinner in Belgravia—for we have not got be} 
the day spoken of in the last chapter—Mrs. Richard I 
asked him to go to them on the following morning ; and Jt 
was told to bring him. In the old days at Chilling, when | 
Annesley was the Rector’s daughter, she had taken par 
trying to teach Judith to read. The instruction, as previ 
hinted, had not come to much, but Judith was grateful al 
same. During this present sojourn in London, she 
occasionally, when not with her little charge, wound he 
to Mrs. Richard Dunn’s. ‘Tom had grown to like to got 
and to see Belle Annesley, between whom and himself a 
friendship had arisen. In point of fact, it was Belle 
when her cousin was starting for the dinner-visit, had 4 
her to bid Tom come. 

And so Judith and he had arrived, nothing loth. 
wore his morning attire: a plaid dress reaching to the 
his straight legs incased in little white socks. In the aft 
Mrs. Dawkes would haye him decked out in velve 
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; but Judith had her own way till then. A quiet, 
ul child was he, whose disposition and temper were 
le. Belle Annesley kissed him ; she took off his straw 
her own fragile fingers, and stroked the falling curls of 
hair. Tom looked at her wistfully ; it might be that 
ted a change in her countenance, for a child sometimes 
s hidden from older eyes. 

him up, Judith.” 

was ample room for the two on the large chair, and 
vas placed side by side with Belle. After considerable 
he succeeded in getting a book out of some mysterious 
cket. 

vught it for you to see,” he said, as Judith left them to 
snjoy a gossip with Mrs. Dunn’s nurse. “It has got 
in it, and Jacob’s ladder. Mr. Kage gave it me last 
Look: that’s the angel, and that’s the ladder, and its 
sht up in heaven.” 

Annesley’s eyes were riveted on the picture with as 
nest interest as though she had been a child herself. 
iting for sympathetic admiration, heard none. 

it pretty, Belle? I should like to be an angel.” 

ing the book, she clasped both his hands in hers. 
: and voice were alike strangely earnest. ‘* We may 
so shortly, Tom. Z shall. You may not be long 


ords were remarkable—taken in connection with what 
ən future was destined to bring forth. But the dying 
-s speak with a curious prevision. 

Canterbury, to judge by his eyes, did not know 
o be most awed or interested. Belle had fallen back 
air, and was plucking at the shawl again. He thought 
neglected. 

4 didn’t want me to bring it, Belle. Mrs. Dunn said 
_I was to come.” a 
it wished for you,” answered Belle. “I thought you 
coming, though: it is nearly afternoon.” 

‘a didn’t get ready. She went in to help Fry with 
ama.” 

ase from her seat, and tottered to a desk that was on 


t 
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a side-table, holding by the furniture as she went. Her st 
for walking had almost passed away. Standing up befo 
desk, the shawl fell off her shoulders, and she looked 
shadow. The child got down with a jump and picked 
She tottered back again, holding something in her han 
was a beautiful little box of mother-of-pearl, made in th 
of a shell, and inlaid with silver. Inside was a raised fr 
of silver enclosing a miniature painting in bright colo 
baby borne by two angels, who were gazing upwards. | 
down, Belle put it into the boy’s hand: the toy was so 
that his hand easily clasped it. 

“ My brother brought it for me, when he came over 
the West Indies at mamma’s death. Tom, I give it t 
You must keep it always for my sake.” 

Tom, opening the lid, stood entranced with admi 
oblivious of everything but the picture that so charmec 
He had an eye for bright colours, which were wont to giy 
strange delight. 

“Tt’s angels too,” he said, breathlessly. “They are cé 
the baby up to heaven.” 

“ When you look at it sometimes after I am gone, TI 
remember that they have carried me up there,” she whisp 

“ Do you like to go?” asked the boy, somewhat dubi 
the point, now that it seemed to be coming to action. 

aN ex 

“ But wouldn’t you like to stay here, and have pla 
Such things as this?” 

“No, not now. It is so weary here.” 

She was feebly endeavouring to fold the shawl aro 
and said no more. The little exertion had fatigued 
lay back panting for a few moments, and then, as if it 
relief, her fingers were at work at the shawl again. M 
who now entered, took in all the signs with a rapid, 
glance. 

“ Belle, my darling,” she said, pushing the hair from 
damp brow, “ you seem a little restless.” 

“Do I?” returned Belle, with apathy. “I am vi 
Sarah.” 

Tired indeed! Sadly tired in body, and very tired 
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id its cares. Poor Bele Annesley was dying, with ali 
ble upon her—that unfortunate love for the man who 
zed her false. It racked her still; not as it had done, 
re than was good for her comfort. One great wish 
r upon her—that she could see him once again. 
st seemed to her that she could not die without it. 
foolish girl! If her death, she thought, should but 
pang of repentance to him, a bitter loving regret, why, 
herself it would be welcome. Sentiment clung to her 
ast ; and she wanted Barnaby Dawkes to see the wreck 
become for his sake. But she had not been able to 
he courage to ask for him. 
s to be, however. When Judith departed with little 
uty, Mrs. Dunn went downstairs with them. She was 
‘for an instant at one of the front windows, and saw 
Kage pass. He had just left the Miss Canterburys at 
or after that visit to Mrs. Garston. She made a sign to 
se, and he came in. 
up to her, Mr. Kage,” she said, after telling him that 
>and her husband fancied some change for the worse 
roaching in Belle Annesley. “See what you think, and 
me down and tell me; TIl wait here. Mr. Dunn has 
o out, but he will not be long.” 

Mr. Kage entered the room, Belle had her eyes 
He noticed the movement of the fingers spoken of by 
ann. They were slowly at work. She gave a great 
ae approached, and stared w. ildly. 

is it you?” she said in a minute, an accent of disap- 
at inher tone. “ I—I—I think I had dozed and was 


E” 


Pio were you dreaming, Belle?” he asked, very 
s he sat down near her and took one of her wasted 
his. 

ale cheeks took a tinge of colour at the question ; the 

', getting a little glassy now, fell downwards. But she 
true answer. She generally did give it to Mr. Kage. 

l reaming of Captain Dawkes. I fancied he stood at 

= talking to me; and when you came up, I—in the 

» of awaking—I really thought it was he.” 

| 

| 
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“ Would you like to see him, my dear?” asked Mr. K 
after a pause. 

Another faint flush of hectic. 

“ Perhaps he would not care to come. But—if he wou 
should like to say good-bye to him.” 

“ And how do you feel to day?” resumed Mr. Kage, chan 
the subject without comment. ‘ Brave and strong ? ” 

“Oh, I feel about the same,” she answered listlessly. 
am very tired.” 

“ It is a pity I disturbed your doze. And for nothing ei 
for I cannot stay. I have a hundred-and-one things tc 
to-day and to-morrow.” 

“ But I shall see you again ?” she said, as he stood up. 

“ Of course. I will come in this evening.” 

Happening to look back at her as he turned to close 
door, Thomas Kage could only mark the eager, questio1 
yearning look in the eyes that seemed to follow him. But 
he said nothing about Captain Dawkes. That worthy ge 
man might not choose to pay the visit, although bidden. 

“ Well, what do you think ?” asked Sarah Dunn. 

“I do not see much difference in her,” was Mr. Ki 
answer. “ Nevertheless I think the end will not be very 
delayed.” 

“ Did you notice what I said about her fingers ? ” 

“Yes, But I have seen the same thing in patients who | 
subsequently recovered.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“ Quite. She would like to see Dawkes.” 

“Would she!” exclaimed Mrs. Dunn, in astonishn 
“Were the case mine, I would rather send him miles ¢ 
than see him. I do not understand it.” 

A peculiar expression crossed the face of Thomas K 
Matter-of-fact, rather than imaginative, Sarah Dunn was 
one of those who would not be likely to understand. 

“ Dawkes may not be willing to come,” observed Mr. K 
“He probably would rather go miles any other way.” 

But Barnaby Dawkes was not altogether heartless, and 
had cared for any one in the world, it was certainly Belle. 
Thomas Kage was bending his steps across one of the squ 
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accidentally met him in his mail-phaeton, two grooms 
ed behind. Mr. Kage made a sign that he would speak 
1 him; and afterwards the captain changed his course, and 
led up at Mrs. Richard Dunn’s door. 


Ter head lay upon his arm, and the tears were trickling 
yn her flushed cheeks. Barnaby Dawkes was a selfish man 
nature and by habit, indifferent to all that did not concern 
self, utterly careless of any world save this present one ; 
, looking on the wreck of that once sweet girl, on the un- 
takable signs that said the life would so shortly close, he 
t into a fit of remorse and tenderness, both genuine. 

‘You will not quite forget me?” she sobbed, clinging to 
. “I mean no treason to your wife, Barnaby ; I would not 
the world ; only—only—that you will think of me at an odd 
ment now and then.” 

ncredible as it may be deemed, little as the gallant captain 
ht ever believe it of himself afterwards, a tear dropped from 
eyes on her upturned face. Belle saw it, and felt repaid for 
lost life and the agony that had shortened it. 

‘Don’t grieve for me too much, Barnaby ; I should not like 
t I hope you will be happy always, you and your wife. 
he ever hears about me—about me and the past—give my 
r love to her, and say I said it.” 

‘I wish I had never met you, child! I was an awful brute 
eave you and marry another—and that’s the fact. My love 
iall yours, Belle ; but I was in a fearful state of embarrass- 
at, and wanted money. Why did you care so much for 
? Why did you let it prey upon you? I was not 
th it.” 

Jever a truer word spoke he than that. Belle’s restless 
ers, at peace for the moment, were entwined within his. 

I dare say it was all for the best,’ she murmured. “I 
ht have died just the same.” 

Toices were heard on the stairs, and the captain prepared to 
> his departure. 

Say you forgive me,” he whispered. 

I forgive it all—the death, and the pain, and the weariness. 
ope we shall meet in heaven, all of us, and live together in 
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happiness for ever and for ever. God bless and keep ye 
Barnaby, until that time shall come!” 

It may be that Barnaby Dawkes, irreligious man though 
was, echoed the wish for the passing moment. Whether 
did or not, was known to him alone. He kissed her cheel 
her brow, her lips, as he had been wont to kiss them in earl 
days, and laid her wan face back on the pillow, and resign 
her hands the last. 

“ Good-bye, Belle. Good-bye, my best and dearest !” 

The voices were those of Mr. Dunn and Dr. Tynd 
Captain Dawkes exchanged courtesies with them as he pass 
and went out to his carriage. 

When Thomas Kage got there in the evening, according 
promise, the hands of the dying girl, in her bed then, we 
working feebly at the counterpane ; the shadow of death, 
longer to be mistaken, lay on the face. But the shadow seem 
to have brought peace with it. 


CHAPTER: XXVIII. 
A FEW WHISPERED WORDS. 


On the pseudo-mosaic floor of a place of worship—that w 
neither Protestant church, nor Roman Catholic chapel, r 
curiously-decorated medieval drawing-room, but partaki 
something of all three—knelt Keziah Dawkes. A hard cc 
woman looked she, as she rose and sat down to listen to t 
sermon, with never a smile on her grey leaden face. T 
services did not seem to bring much cheer to her. When t 
short sermon of ten-minutes was ranted through—a serm 
which Keziah and the other scattered worshippers present mig 
have been defied to make head or tail, or any sort of sense of 
she quitted her seat and glided into the street; into t 
pleasanter light of a spring twilight evening. The places 
had just left was almost dark at midday; else how would t 
lighted candles on the communion-table have given effect ? 
For some time now Keziah Dawkes had been a lone 
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appointed woman, finding her heart and her love thrown 
ck upon her. She had never had but one object of affection 
oughout her life—and that was her brother Barnaby. Worth- 
s Barnaby! But it often happens that the more worthless a 
n is, the closer some one or other clings to him.. Barnaby 
wwkes had done nearly as much as he could do to throw off 
| sister’s affection; at least, so it seemed to her perhaps 
icting heart. Wounded to the core, ready to die with dis- 
jointment and weariness, Keziah in sheer ennui took to 
ending one of the ultra-ritualistic daily services that were 
inging up around her as rapidly as mushrooms, 

Time has gone on, reader. Nearly four years have elapsed 

ce the marriage of Barnaby Dawkes and Mrs. Canterbury. 

ey have latterly been staying almost entirely in London: 
re fashion is to be met with in Belgravia than at the Rock, 

1 both Major Dawkes and his wife are votaries of it. He is 

yor Dawkes now—having got up a step; and the world 

ks upon him as one of the most wealthy and flourishing 
cers in her Majesty’s service. A few people—money- 
ders, lawyers, and the like—perchance could tell a different 

»—that there existed not a more embarrassed man in secret 

nhe. Keziah suspected something of this embarrassment ; 
not to its fullest extent. When we love any one very deeply 
seem to see, as if by intuition, any ill that may surround 

1. Keziah was very little with Major and Mrs. Dawkes; 

i even than she used to be, although their mansion was not 
removed from her home. Sometimes she would not call 

ìn them once in two months. She had paid them one visit 

ithe Rock in the earlier days of their marriage, but the 

\tation had never been repeated. 

“hat a man with Major Dawkes’s propensity to spend—that 
one living on the scale he did, flinging away hundreds, ay 
thousands, of pounds—should have gone on from three to 

mortal years, and not have come to grief, might have been 

med one of the marvels belonging to Major Dawkes. Mrs. 
nykes’s was almost what might have been called a regal 
ome, though in truth not so much as the world set it down 

but Barnaby had fingered it in lavish style. If any one 

i ten thousand a-year spent twenty thousand, it would not 
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need a conjurer to foretell what must come of it. Kezi 
sharp and calculating, knew pretty well what the state of affa 
must be; and she was looking for the explosion of the bon 
shell. To her, it seemed almost like retribution ; a judgm«e 
upon them for their neglect of her. 

But in that well-appointed Belgravian mansion nothing w 
suspected of its master’s embarrassment. He kept it to hims 
He had no other resource in decency but to do so, since t 
troubles were wholly his own. For, it was not the state a 
style in which they lived that could have hampered them, | 
Major Dawkes’s private pursuits. Neither mistress nor serva) 
knew aught of the matter. The latter were aware that so: 
people, shabby men and others, intruded often on the maj 
who avoided them when he could; and when he could n 
held private colloquies with them in his study, and showed th 
out himself. The household bills, too, were being pressed f 

Keziah Dawkes left the chapel—or what she might please 
call it—behind her, and walked steadily on to her lodgings 
the same lodgings where you once saw her, reader. She h 
lost them during that long absence, when she was down 
Chilling, helping Barnaby to scheme for Mrs. Canterbury ; | 
she had regained them. The evening was chill; the clov 
chased each other across the sky; the wind blew round i 
corners with a wintry sound. Passing a gay shop-window, 
wares lighted up by the blazing gas, Keziah’s eyes were cau; 
by something, and she stopped to look in. 

“Its a sweet bonnet,” she exclaimed, after a long gai 
“and only ten-and-sixpence! I could not make it for mu 
less myself ; and somehow my home-made bonnets have alwi 
a dowdy look. It’s not so much but I could afford it; a 
spring’s getting on. Suppose I come by daylight and look 
it? But then”—pausing—“ there’s Aunt Garston! I do 
think she can last much longer; and it would be waste 
money to buy it, if I had to go into mourning soon afterward 

With a lingering look, Keziah turned away, and continu 
her course towards home, revolving the bonnet argument 
her mind, for and against the purchase. The wind took | 
cloak, the chilly air seemed to penetrate her; but Keziah v 
used to wind and weather. Arrived at her door, she opened 
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nd went upstairs; taking off her cloak on the landing, and 
haking it. The tea-things were on the table, glowing pleasantly 
1 the firelight; and some dark form, to which her eye was 
ot accustomed, filled the easy-chair, with its washed-out, thin 
hintz-cover. 

“Barnaby! Is it you?” 

“What an awfully long time you've been coming in!” was 
1e major’s responsive greeting. “Thought you must have 
one out to make a night of it.” 

“ I have only been to evening prayers.” 

“ Been to what?” : 

“The evening service at a new chapel. A place we have 
ad opened here.” 

“Its not Sunday,” said the major, staring. 

“I know that. What am I to do, alone here always? never 
soul to speak to! The evening services break the monotony ; 
's an object to get out for: but I don’t go every evening. I 
ouldn’t have gone now had I thought you were coming.” 
he put her bonnet on the bed in the inner room, came back, 
id began to make the tea. The shining copper kettle stood 
nging on the brass plate ; a new loaf and some butter were on 
ie table. “ You will take a cup of tea, Barnaby?” 

“Not I. Wishy-washy stuff!” 

“ Some bread-and-butter, then?” 

“ That’s worse.” 

“Ts there anything else that I can get you?” 

“No; thanks. I’m going home to dinner.” 

Keziah took the candles from the mantel-piece, and lighted 
dth in honour of her company; when alone, she generally 
mtented herself with one. That Barnaby had come for some 
d or other, she was sure of; but she did not see what he, the 
eat man, could want from her now. The candles lighted up 
s face; the same handsome face, with the shining black eyes 
id hair as of yore; but somewhat of perplexity sat on his 
atures. He was leaning forward towards the fire, and pulling 

his moustache moodily, as if in a brown study. Keziah 
sured out her tea, and sat sipping it. 

“Do you think you could do anything for me with the old 
ty?” he suddenly began. 


1” 
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“In what way?” coldly asked Keziah, knowing that the 
“old party” meant Mrs. Garston. 

“I don’t believe she'll last a month longer, Keziah.” 

“She will not last long; I am sure of that. When those 
vigorous old women begin to fail—as she is failing now—thei1 
time is drawing to a close.” 

A pause ensued. Keziah, brimful of her wrongs and 
Barnaby’s ingratitude, would not prompt him by so much as 4 
word. She cut herself a piece of bread-and-butter. 

“I want you to see her for me, Keziah.” 

“To see her for you!” The chilling tone grated on the 
major’s ear. He turned his head. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Keziah ?” 

“The matter with me?” repeated Keziah, as if bent or 
re-echoing his words. ‘ Nothing more than usual.” 

“You have not been pleasant with me for some time 
Keziah.” 

“ What have you been with me?” 

“JT!”—the major turned to the fire again in a frightfu 
access of gloom—* I’ve not meant to be anything else. But— 
I am awfully worried, Keziah.” 

“ You bring your worry on yourself, I expect.” 

He did not attempt to gainsay it; he had never been other 
wise than tolerably candid with his sister, 

“Tam ina mess, Keziah. If I cannot get helped out of it 
Heaven knows what the end will be.” 

“ You have been in many a mess before.” 

“ Never such as this. I want to talk it over with you: as | 
used to talk over the troubles of the old days, Kezzy.” 

“Yes! You come to me when you need anything—neve 
else. Barnaby, I do not believe Heaven ever created you 
fellow for selfishness ! ” 

“I am not selfish!” snapped the major. 

“Not selfish! Listen, Barnaby: I may be the better 
perhaps, for letting loose a little of the grievances long burning 
within me. When we were brother and sister together, whe 
helped you as I did—and loved you—and cherished you: 
Who stood between you and Aunt Garston, and told her lie: 
without end to cover your faults, and divert her shrewd sus 
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icions from you? Who parted with all available means, that 
ou should be pulled out of ditches and straits? Who helped 
ou to yout rich wife ; and shielded you in all ways when you 
ranted shielding? Answer me that.” 

“You did,” avowed the major, fancying an open policy 
light be the best in the awkward situation. 

“Yes; I. You married your wife, and came into what 
‘ould once have seemed to you incalculable wealth—what was 
>, in fact; and how did you recompense me? By throwing 
1e over, as if I were some menial that you had no longer 
‘ork for.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Keziah !” 

“ Js it nonsense? You know better. It is true you repaid 
ie the bare money I had advanced; but not a fraction over, 
ər thanks or interest. Without the repayment I could not 
ave lived, for it was my income that I forestalled and risked 
x you. Had it not been my income—had it been saved 
ioney—I don’t believe you would have ever troubled yourself 
) repay it at all, Since your marriage you have not treated 
ie as a sister—I was nobody in your fresh ties.” 

“ Tt was not that,” burst forth the major. “Ties! The ties 
ave never been to me half what you were.” 

“Tt has been self with you always, Barnaby—self, self, self,” 
ae resumed, the hard tone subsiding into a plaintive one, for 
ie avowal had somewhat appeased her. “It of course was 
othing for your wife to neglect me—it was to be expected, 
erhaps; but I did not look for it from you; and the pain has 
2en hard to bear.” 

“I don’t see why I should not tell you the truth,” he said, 
though I’ve never told it before. The neglect has been 
aroline’s. She—she took a dislike to you, Keziah, goodness 
ows why; and I never have been able to prevail upon her 
o have you with us, except for that short visit when you came 

the Rock. My will has been good to have you—to have 

Du always ; but she would not.” 
It was all very well to excuse himself in this way. He had 
ben quite as willing to neglect her as his wife had. Keziah 
as coming round. The old love for him had only been 
nouldering ; it would never leave her but with life. 
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“Tt may be as you say, Barnaby; but your wife is not you 
You might have come to see me—you might have beer 
generous to me; it was in your power to make my lif 
bright, and you have not attempted to throw even a ray or 
it. A hundred times have I sat here, by my solitary fire, or 
a winter’s evening, repeating over to myself that old song o 
Shakespeare’s: ‘Blow, blow, thou wintry wind; thou art no 
so unkind as man’s ingratitude.’ ” 

Apparently the remembrance overcame her. Keziah Dawke: 
burst into tears, and put her handkerchief to her face. Barnaby 
could not remember ever to have seen her cry in all his life 
A sudden impulse of affection—if such could exist in the 
man’s nature—or of self-interest well acted, caused him to pui 
out his hand, and clasp fondly the one lying unoccupied or 
her lap. Almost at once she dried her tears, as though 
ashamed to have given way to them. 

“Let bygones be bygones, Keziah ; there’s nobody in the 
world I care for half as much as I do for you; there’s no one 
else I would tell my troubles to. Will you hear, and help me?’ 

“T am willing to hear you, Barnaby. But as to help, ] 
should not think z%aź lies in my power.” 

“ Substantial help of course does not. You need not fear ] 
wish to ask for the advance of your poor little income again, 
It would be of no use to me; but as a bucket of water to the 
flowing Thames. What I do want is, that you would see Mrs, 
Garston, and get her—get her to make her will in my favour 
Not a stone must be left unturned, Keziah.” 

* You want it badly ?” 

Badly! Worse than Keziah, happily for her, had as yet any 
notion of. The major drew a sketch of his embarrassments 
and difficulties ; and Keziah grew a little frightened. 

“ Barnaby! How can you have been so mad ?” 

“ Money melts,” said the major, gloomily. ‘It is only when 
a man pulls himself up that he sees how much has gone.” 

“ But how can you have got into this state ?” 

“ The deuce knows,” he wrathfully answered. “ Z don’t.” 

“ I suppose—it is—the play,” she said in a hesitating whisper. 
“Oh, Barnaby! and you so faithfully resolved to leave it a 
when you married Mrs, Canterbury ! ” 


| 
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A man could leave off many things, but for the cursed 
ptation that surrounds him on all sides in this miserable 
n. What’s the good of his resolves then?” 

I suppose it has been going from bad to worse—bad to 
sere 

It is pretty bad now, I know that.” 

What can be done?” 

I must get some money. If I don’t get that——” Here 
major stopped. 

Well?” said Keziah. 

I must get it; that’s all,” repeated he. 

I suppose it is a great deal that you want?” 

Tolerable.” 

And have you any idea how it is to be had?” 

I’ve run it over in my mind; I have been doing nothing 

for some time past; and I see only two ways possible. 
it Kage should advance me some of Tom Canterbury’s 
rds; or that old Mother Garston should put me down for a 
of money in her will.” 

Is either likely?” asked Keziah, in a tone that said 
mes. 

Deuced unlikely. I have tried Kage. I went down to his 
nbers, and put the matter to him in as favourable a light 
ircumstances allowed. He did not entertain it; it would 
have been him if he had, hang him! He stopped me off- 
d, in his coldly civil manner, and as good as showed me 
door.” : 
ceziah shook her head. “You would find it difficult; I am 
, to get anything of that kind out of Mr. Kage; he sticks up 
principle. He would be afraid of not getting it paid: back ; 
that either he must refund, or little Canterbury be a loser.” 
He was afraid of something—and be shot to him! I hate 
man. Any way, that outlet seems closed; and there’s 

Mrs. Garston to fall back upon.” 
eziah, in her secret heart, knew there was no more chance 
Sarnaby’s getting money from her, by will or otherwise 
ond what she might have already left him), than there was 
Js getting it from Mr. Kage. Less, in fact. Of the two, 
considered there would be more hope with the barrister. 
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“ Barnaby, you may put Aunt Garston out of the questic 
for she will never lend you any, or leave you much.” 

“You must try what you can do” said the major, irritably. 

“She would not hear me. If I persisted in pressing t 
question, she would call her servants to show me out of t 
house. Since that—that unhappy affair, she has never on 
allowed me to mention your name.” 

Barnaby Dawkes lifted his eyes in surprise. 

“ What affair?” 

“Of Belle Annesley.” 

A minute’s silence. Keziah turned round, and drank wl 
tea was left in her cup. 

“ Keziah,” he said hoarsely, his black eyes taking quite 
fierce gleam as he looked at her—a gleam born of trouble— 
tell you that I must have money, though I move heaven a 
earth to get it.” 

“ My will is good to give it you, Barby,” she answered, 
the old affection coming back with a rush ; “ but when I kn 
—I know—that the notion of getting it from Mrs. Garston 
more visionary than that wind now sweeping past the windo 
it would be foolish of me to deceive you with hope. Cot 
you not borrow money upon your income? Upon your wif 
income, I mean?” 

“I have done a little in that way,” acknowledged the maj 
“Can't get another stiver on it from any money-lender breat 
ing; have tried the greater portion of ’em. Don’t you se 
If she died to-morrow, it would not come to me, but to t 
boy ; and they are cautious.” 

“I don’t quite understand.” 

“Should Caroline die in the boy’s lifetime, the income s 
enjoys lapses to him. Should he die in hers, while he is 
minor, his money lapses to her. When old Canterbury ma 
his will, he seemed to forget that anybody existed in the wor 
but those two.” | 

“ And should the boy die after he is of age, to whom does 
lapse then?” 

“To whomsoever he shall will it. It’s an awful lot 
money, hisis; and Kage will take sharp care of the accumu 
tions. By Joye! when I remember sometimes that tl 
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rable little unit of six years old is keeping me out of wealth, 
—I’m—savage.” 

Don’t, Barnaby.” 

Don’t what?” 

Talk in that way. You should keep such thoughts down,” 
d Keziah sensibly. “'The thing is so, and you cannot 
‘it. You ought to have begun at first to put by out of 
 wife’s large income, and insured her life.” 

How I hate Kage!” growled the major. “ Any other 
ee would have accommodated me under the circum- 
Bess. 

I don’t think there has ever been much love lost between 
and him.” 

Curse him! It is he who hopes to come in for that old 
ture’s money. He has her ear always. I wouldn’t bet 
wn that it is not he who is keeping up the ball against 


eziah shook her head. “Wrong, Barnaby. I do not 
y he will come in for her money. And, though he is no 
arite of mine, I believe he is too honourable to touch the 
against you, let alone keep it up.” 

ajor Dawkes rose. ‘ Will you see her to-morrow? Do 
bid you, Keziah: move heaven and earth to get her to 
imber me well. Td say almost forge a will!” he added 
Isively—though, it must be confessed, without any real 
aing—“ for money I must have.” 

Jon’t be angry with me, Barnaby, if I suggest to you 
aer course. I do so only in the conviction that the two 
mention are hopeless.” 

Well?” 

Be made a bankrupt at once.” 

ajor Dawkes glared a little. Æe a bankrupt! 

“ou don’t know what you say, Keziah.” 

| see the social disadvantages just as well as you; but at 
you would be clear. Of course I don’t mean a regular 
Ry as tradespeople have to go through—I mean 
Fely; what they call whitewashed.” 

| can’t be.” 

lant be?” 

heorge Canterbury's Will. 22 
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« Will you help me, or wont you?” he repeated in despi 
tion. ‘‘There’s more necessity for help than you know yet. 
“What necessity? Tell me all, Barnaby, if you have 
told it. It may be better. Perhaps we are at cross-purpos 
It is possible that the major thought it might be better. 
hesitated for half a moment, looking at her upturned face ; tl 
he whispered two or three words in her ear, and went ¢ 

whistling softly, leaving Keziah as white as ashes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CALLED OUT OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM. 


Lamps at the door and carriages dashing up to it, and 
shouting of excited coachmen, and the sweet scent of exo 
through the hall and up the staircase, proclaimed that M: 
and Mrs. Dawkes were holding a reception. 

Strictly speaking, it was hers. When the major arn 
home, after his interview with Keziah, he had barely time 
get into his dinner-coat. Half-a-dozen people dined v 
them, and the reception came later. The major had quite 
gotten there was to be a party, if indeed he had ever b 
made aware of it. He was beginning to hate these crowd: 
his own home. Careless-natured though he was, there w 
certain dangers besetting his path that half frightened him; : 
the mob jarred upon his nerves. Mrs. Dawkes did not con 
him when she should hold her receptions; and was not li} 
to do so. As yet the dangers were at a tolerable distance; : 
the major, always sanguine, hoped to avert them. 

Not one person do we know amidst the crowd. Sat 
feathers, fans, bouquets, jostle the black coats of the men 
goodly company; but to us they are strangers. Mrs. Dawl 
in white silk and lace, her golden hair worn carelessly 
perhaps that is the chief reason of its looking so wondr 
beautiful—stands to receive them. 

But now some one comes in whom we do know—Th 
Kage, the barrister. And his presence in that house is so } 
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—at least at its gay doings—that Major Dawkes lifts his 

rcilious eyebrows, and wonders audibly what the dickens 

brought him. 

his. Some one had said in his ear lately that Mrs. Dawkes 
killing herself—killing herself with the dissipated life she 
that she was looking just as though she had one foot in 

srave, and might be in it now before her mother, if she did 

take care. For that poor old shaking scarecrow was alive 
A sad burden to herself, a wearing trouble to all around 
she existed on, never moving out of the one room she 

ipied in her house at Chilling. Fry, her maid, had left 

place, strength and patience alike exhausted, and had taken 

ice with Mrs. Dawkes. But it is not with Mrs. Kage that 

ave anything to do. 

) Thomas Kage came to see. He generally had a standing 
for Mrs. Dawkes’s assemblies. In spite of his non- 

idance, she always sent them; and he thought he would 

mce make use of it. He also wanted to say a word to the 

yr. Drawing aside to let the crowd pass in advance, he 

q against the wall whilst he scanned her. Even so. She 

looking thin, worn, ill. Dark circles were round her eyes ; 

lips were feverish ; her cough—she coughed three or four 
s—had a hollow hacking sound. A strange pang shot 
igh the heart of Thomas Kage. 

Tou here!” exclaimed Caroline, her face lighting up with 

iure as she met Mr. Kage’s hand. “I should think it 
d rain gold to-morrow.” 

Because my appearance here is so rare?” 

Zou know it is. If my poor receptions were poison, 

‘nas, you could not eschew them more than you do.” 

wish I could induce you to eschew them, Caroline.” 

-! That zs good!” 

Tou are looking very thin.” 

es, I am thin. I have not been well lately.” 

Vhat has been the matter ?” i 

bh, a cold, I think. I have spit a little blood once or 

1? 


l aroline ! ” 
i laughed at his look of consternation. 
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“Tt was ever so many weeks ago. Nothing but the cou 
brought it on. One night, coming out of St. James’s Hall, t 
carriage could not draw up. Major Dawkes was in a hurry 
go somewhere, so we walked to it. I had nothing on my nę 
but a thin lace cape, and the cold caught my chest. I 
quite well again. It is the sitting up late and the rackety | 
we lead that makes me look thin.” 

“ Caroline, I am glad to hear you acknowledge that fact. © 
lead this life always would injure one twice as strong as j 
are. ‘There’s reason in roasting eggs, you know.” 

“ Apropos of what ?” 

“ But there’s no reason in leading it without cessatio 
continued Mr. Kage, following out his argument. ‘ Why dc 
you go down to the Rock ?” 

Caroline shrugged her pretty shoulders. The diamor 
resting on her neck (Olive Canterbury’s diamonds by rig 
glittered in their marvellous beauty. ‘Do you want me to’ 
of ennui, Thomas? I should if I went there.” 

“ You did not die of it when you lived there in the d 
gone by.” 

“ But I had not then tried a London life. It zs dull for 
there, Thomas. You cannot say otherwise; and the ma 
never stays there with me. The last time I went there, if 
came down for a couple of days, he was all restlessness until 
got off again. He has his pursuits here, his brother-offie 
and that, and cannot bear to tear himself away from them. 
July, or August at the latest, I shall go with little Tom to í 
of the quiet German baths for two months. It will set 
both up.” 

“ Tom is not very strong,” he remarked. 

“ He was as strong and healthy a little fellow born as could 
but he has failed somewhat lately. They say his chest is wea 

“I know what I should say—if you will allow me, Carolir 

“ Say on,” she laughingly rejoined. 

“That it is the confinement in London that disagrees ¥ 
him. For the first three or four years of the child’s life he \ 
kept chiefly in the healthy country air, and then you tra 
planted him to this close town. Suppose you treated a p! 

. so. It would soon droop, if not die.” 
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s. Dawkes grew grave. The argument struck her. 

‘here is really nothing amiss with the child, Thomas; 

that he has lately looked delicate.” 

ut he should look hardy, and not delicate. JI say, Carcline, 

le requires country air. And so do you.” 

Je has a wonderful affinity with me, that child,” exclaimed 

ine fondly. “If I droop, he seems to droop. You come 

» him oftener than you do me, sir.” 

s it my fault if you lie in bed of a morning ?” asked Mr. 
in laughing tones, “In going to the Temple I some- 
walk round here: it is the most convenient time for me 

or Tom, ‘Mamma’s not up,’ he always says.” 

e soft strains of a band in another apartment rose on their 
Caroline passed her arm within her cousin’s. “You will 

rough a quadrille with me, Thomas ?” she whispered. 

d Mr. Kage heard it with intense surprise. 

. quadrille! I? Why, do you know how long it is since 

ced one?” 

Low long is it?” 

o long that I cannot recollect. Yes, I do. The last time 
ced a quadrille was that long bygone year when I was 

ig with my mother at Little Bay. I danced it with you, 

ine,” 

cir eyes met, quite unintentionally on either side ; and for 

2f moment the sweet fantasy of that departed time was 

ed to either heart. 
have never danced one since,” said Mr. Kage. 

‘ut you will this evening ?” 
do not think you ought to dance at all. You give your- 

»o much fatigue without that.” 
will be good, and have only this one, if you will dance it 

me. There; that’s a promise.” 

-eally, Caroline, I do not remember the figures.” 

- gently drew him on, and he stood up with her. Two 
2e very young men, embryo barristers, put up their glasses 

they saw him, and laughed with each other. There was 
ag to laugh at, either in him or his dancing ; but they had 

l seen the sight before, 

yer, when Mr, Kage was looking about. for Major Dawkes, 
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in the rooms and out of them, and unable to find him, Juc 
appeared in view, coming down the stairs. 

“I never see such a child,” she exclaimed to Mr. Ka 
between whom and herself there was much confidence on 
score of her little charge. “ Just look, sir ”—indicating a 
of folded paper in her hand. ‘ Because his mamma did 1 
have him in to say good night, he has been writing this to | 
and made me bring it. Oh, it’s you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Dawkes opened the paper, holding it so that Thor 
Kage could see. “ My dearest mamma, I say good night 
you. You must come and kiss me when the people are go 
I shall lie awake looking at the angels. I have said 
prayers.” 

“What does he mean by ‘looking at the angels’?” qu 
tioned Mr. Kage of Caroline. 

“ Oh, he means that little toy that poor Belle Annesley g 
him. He never goes to bed without it, does he, Judith ?” 

“Never, maam. There he is now, set up on end in 
little bed, and the thing open before him.” 

“You ought to make him go to sleep, Judith.” 

“I should like to know how, ma’am,” replied the won 
respectfully ; “hes a’most as fond of music as he is of 
angels. There'll be no sleep for him till the tunes have s 
up for the night.” 

“I will come to him before I go to bed,” said Caroli 
escaping to her guests. 

But Mr. Kage thought he should like to see the boy th 
and turned towards the stairs. It was a frightfully high hot 
this Belgravian mansion; the roof pretty well in the clot 
This floor was devoted to reception-rooms ; on the next w 
the best bed-chambers ; on the one above that, slept Tom; í 
there were the cloud apartments yet, no end to them. 11 
day and the night nursery opened one into the other; t 
were rather small, for on that landing were crowded sey 
rooms, ‘Tom was sitting up in bed, the purple-silk curtai 
its head drawn between him and the door. Mrs. Da 
was careful of her treasure, as though he were some rich 
and surrounded him with comforts. He thought it w 
nurse coming back. f 
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did you get to see her, Judith ?” 

es, and gave the document.” 

e answer was in Mr. Kage’s voice, and the boy put aside 

urtain with a joyful shout. Not a loud shout; he was 
boisterous, as boys mostly are. His fair curls were 

ed back; his white night-gown lay smooth on his 

ders ; before him, on the counterpane, was the pretty toy 
him by Belle. 

Vhat do you mean by this line of conduct, young sir? 

g up like this, when you should be fast asleep !” 

m laughed. “I am hearing the music!” he said. 

Jo you make a point of listening to it always at these 

, when it may, be going on?” 

es, always,” said Tom, stoutly; “I wish they’d Play, 

> we suffer grief and pain’!” 

Vhat may that be ?” asked Mr. Kage. 

ts a song Fry taught me. Shall I sing a verse of it to 
” 


ere was a lull in the music at the time ; and the boy began, 
; weak, gentle, but very sweet voice: a voice that would 
rth hearing some day if he lived— 
‘Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 
In heaven we part no more. 
Oh, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful ! 
Oh, that will be joyful! 
When we meet to part no more.” 

e boy, who had clasped his hands as he sang, unclasped 
and looked up. 
ou are a curious child,” thought Mr. Kage. 
‘he other verse is about little children ; but I don’t know 
ite yet. It begins, ‘Little children will be there ’—in 
n, you know.” 
omas Kage made no answer. He was gazing down, lost 
ought, on the boy’s delicate face. An idea came over 
ilmost as a prevision, that the lad would not live beyond 
se of childhood. For a moment regret had full place. 
od knows best,” he said, in his inward heart ; and he laid 
nd on the child’s head, and kept it there. 
There’s Judith, Mr. Kage?” 
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The question recalled him to present things; and Judit 
step was even then heard. Mr. Kage went down, intending 
find Major Dawkes as he departed, and say the word he wish 
to say. But the major seemed not easy to be found. A sh 
time before this, one of the servants had made his way quie 
to his master, saying in a whisper that he was wanted bel 
The man, Richards by name, was attached more than any 
the rest to his master’s personal service, and knew pretty v 
about his embarrassments. 

- “Wanted at this hour!” exclaimed the major haught 
“Who is it?” 
“Its Mr. Jessup, sir.” 
`“ Mr. Jessup! Did you admit him ?” 

“He admitted himself, sir. The front doors are open 
night.” 

“ You are a fool, Richards,” said the major, wrathfully. 

Mr. Jessup was the major’s principal lawyer. His coming 
that late hour boded no good; and, good or ill, the ma 
resented being disturbed. There were times for business, a 
times for pleasure. Richards had put Mr. Jessup into i 
major’s study—the room with the pipes and pistols. Many 
unpleasant interview had it been witness to lately: Ma 
Dawkes was beginning to shun it. Only one of the gas-lig 
was burning ; and Mr. Jessup, a portly man with a flaxen w 
stood under it. Major Dawkes had just told his serv: 
Richards he was a fool; Mr. Jessup, waiting for his audien 
was thinking that, of all fools the world ever saw, his cli 
Barnaby Dawkes was about the greatest. Standing togeth 
the conference was carried on in low tones—almost a whisp 
dangerous secrets cannot be discussed loudly. A cert 
matter—or rather a suspicion of a certain matter—had reacl 
Mr. Jessup’s ears that evening, and he came down to i 
major. 

“Ts it so, major? You had better tell me.” 

The major would a great deal rather not tell. He shuff 
and equivocated, and finally subsided into silence. Mr. Jess 
did not make a pretence of listening to him: he knew what 
knew. 

“No earthly thing can patch up this and avert exposu 
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ept one, major; and that is, money. You must get it. No 
t:sum, either.” 

t was the lawyer’s parting mandate. Major Dawkes, left 
1e, took a rapid survey of his situation, feeling something 
a man desperate. Money he must have; it was as true as 
ven. 

. sharp glance upwards, as the door opened; and an angry 
mn. He had thought it was the lawyer coming back again ; 
it was Mr, Kage. Richards had said where his master 
ht be found, “I will not disturb you for a minute, Major 
vkes. I have only a word or two to say, Are you giving 
ut that I am going to advance you some of Thomas Canter- 
y’s money ?” 

No!” 

Two or three applications have been made to me—from 
r creditors, I presume—asking whether it be true that I am 
ut to accommodate Major Dawkes with funds from the 
te to which I stand trustee, I could only think you had 
n spreading the report.” 

I may have said that I wished you would do it,” said the 
or. “People jump to conclusions.” 

I wish you would undeceive them, then. It gives them 
ible, and me too.” 

What was your answer, pray?” 

That they were under a misapprehension altogether; that 
ad neither the power nor the will to advance any money 
nging to Thomas Canterbury.” 

ajor Dawkes bit his lip. ‘It would so oblige me, Kage— 
ou could be induced to do it. The money would be as 
as the Bank of England; I would give you security, and 
iy the whole within a year.” 

You had my answer before, major. I told you then that I 
t decline discussion on the subject; pardon me if I adhere 
Could I allow even that, I should be scarcely a true 
tee. Good night.” 

Good night,” was the major’s answer. ‘‘And I wish you 
> dead, I do!” he growled, as a parting blessing, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
AN OLD WARNING RECALLED. 


SHRUNKEN and wasted now. ‘The fire had gone out for ev 
from the once fierce grey eyes; the strong hands were as feeb 
as a child’s: but the will was vigorous still, and the body stro 
to be so. Mrs. Garston, with her all but ninety years, w 
better than are some at seventy. She sat by the fire in h 
handsome chamber, in a warm dressing-gown of quilted gr 
silk, her night-cap on her head. ‘Towards evening she wow 
get up, in spite of Dr. Tyndal—in spite of every one. H 
hands lay on her lap, her head was bowed forward—the o 
stiff uprightness could not be maintained now. 

“Its time I was gone, Thomas. ‘The silver cord’s loose 
and the golden bowl’s broken. A few more weary days ar 
nights, and you'll put me in the grave.” 

In his sense of truth, in the strong opinion he held again 
attempting to deceive the dying with false hopes, Thomas Kas 
did not attempt to refute her words. He sat near her, havit 
called in, as was his custom, on coming home from the Templ 

“I should like to lie by your mother. We lived side by sic 
in life ; why not repose together in death? Mind about tha 
Thomas—but it is in my written directions. She was your 
enough to be my daughter, and she was called away yea 
before me. Only a little while to wait now.” 

The fire played on the fresh colours of the hearthrug. Mr 
Garston liked bright things yet. Its flame flickered on tl 
face that,would never more be winsome. 

“Tt seems a dark road at starting, Thomas—this setting o 
for the journey through the Valley of the Shadow of Deat 
Once the gate’s passed through, it will be light eternal. Mar 
have gone through it before me ; many have to come after.” 

Something in the words struck oddly on Thomas Kage 
heart. He bent forward, speaking in a whisper: “ You do ní 
fear the passage ? ” 

“Me! Fear it? I hope not, child, God help my ingrat 
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le if I did! He would have given me my patriarch’s years 
vain. I am setting out for the golden city, Thomas; and I 
nt care how soon I’m there.” 
She held up one of her hands, He drew his chair nearer, 
1 sat clasping it. 
“You've been like a son to me, Thomas. You were better 
mason to your mother; and, mind, God’s blessing will go 
h you always. I’m sure of that. You are another that 
ed not fear the summons to the Valley; no, not though it 
me to you to-night.” 
Mr. Kage grew slightly uneasy. She had never talked in 
5 way before. He thought there must be some hidden and 
‘haps unconscious cause for it—that the summons she spoke 
might be already overshadowing the spirit. 
4 pause ensued —rather a long one; her eyes were turned to 
fire in thought. When she began to speak again, it was of 
er things. 
“I should like you to move into this house, Thomas, remem- 
You can let your own.” 
“ This house! It would be too large for me.” 
‘Not it. When a man marries, and has a family about him, 
wants plenty of room. Don’t you forget that I wish you to 
ne to it, You'd hardly bring Millicent Canterbury home to 
next door if you could bring her here. She’d go with you 
a hovel, that’s my opinion ; but she may like elbow-room for 
that, when there’s no reason why she shouldn’t have it.” 
Not a word said Thomas Kage in refutation. That Millicent 
aterbury would be his wife some time—certainly his wife if 
married at all—he had grown to think very probable. 
‘lst his prospects were unassured he would not marry, in 
se of Mrs. Garston’s sharp orders to do so; but he was 
ting on well now. 
“You'll walk up together once in a way on a summer's 
ming, you and your wife, Thomas, to take a look at my grave. 
vill Charlotte. Mind you keep it in good order ; but I know 
i: will, because you so keep your mother’s. What's the news?” 
The transition was sudden. Thomas Kage, smiling slightly, 
‘1 he knew of none in particular. 
» Heard anything about Barby Dawkes?” 
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“No. Is there any to hear?” 

“ That’s what I asked you,” said Mrs. Garston, with a touch | 
her old retort. “ I fancied there might be; that’s all, Barby 
in a mess again, Thomas; a deep one, too.” 

Mr. Kage thought this more than probable ; indeed, he ¢ 
good as knew it. It was only the day after the one spoken « 
in the last chapter, when he had been at the reception in th 
major’s house. 

“ Keziah called this afternoon. They told her I was in be 
not well enough to see any one, and asleep too, She said sl 
must see me, and waited. So when my tea came in, she can 
with it, for I had but then awoke. What do you think sl 
wanted, Thomas?” 

Money, he supposed, but did not say so. He slightly shoc 
his head. 

“She had a face, Thomas ; but Keziah always had when 
was to serve Barby. You wouldn’t believe it unless I told ye 
with my own tongue—she wanted me to alter my will in Barby 
favour! Something’s up with him, Thomas: as true as we al 
here, something’s up. What he has been getting into now, sł 
wouldn’t say ; I asked her : but it’s something bad. She praye 
for money for him by gift or by will, as ifshe was praying for h 
life ; and her voice and hands shook like leaves in the wind.” 

“I conclude he must be in debt again,” observed Thom 
Kage. 

“Debt of course; and pretty deep. It’s not a little thir 
would move Keziah. I did feel a bit sorry for her.” 

“ Major Dawkes should fight his own battles; not troub 
his sister.” 

“ Major Dawkes knows he wouldn’t dare put his foot insic 
my door with any such petition,” sharply returned the old lad 
“ Tve kept him at my stick’s length, I can tell you, since th 
matter of little Belle Annesley. She’s better off in heave 
poor child, than she would have been with Aim.” 

She sat silent a minute, thinking perhaps of the past, ar 
the’girl’s blighted life. Mr. Kage did not interrupt. He wou 
have preferred to hear no more of Major Dawkes and Keziah 
petitions. Mrs. Garston began to nod her head. 

“Yes, she had a face—to come asking for money for Barb 
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© has the fingering of an income half-a-dozen times as heavy 
| mine; and hasn’t made it do, it seems! ‘What did I say 
‘you, Keziah?’ I asked her— that if Barby had one hundred 
Dusand a-year, he’d want two.’ And so he would, Thomas. 
le is in great need, Aunt Garston,’ cried Keziah—and upon 
1 word, her lips seemed to be turning blue as she said it— 

t may have to fly the country if he does not get it!’ ‘And 
l sooner he flies it, the better for those that remain, Keziah,’ 
unswered. ‘If Barby had been sent out of it years ago at the 
Jeen’s cost, he would only have got what he deserved.’ And 
the would, Thomas. ‘Would you save him from such a fate 
“that now, Aunt Garston ?’ says she to me. ‘No, I would 
it,’ I told her. And so she had my answer, and went away— 
(not above an hour ago. But, Thomas, you take my word 
6it—that bad man is in for it, shoulder deep. To help him 
vuld be a great mistake; next door to asin; he goes through 
i world scattering ill both sides his path; and if he gets 
tDped, so much the better.” 

Vhat she said was true enough. Money would never help 
Brnaby Dawkes—never do him any real good. The more he 
jd, the more he would need. 

) Vishing Mrs. Garston good night, Thomas Kage proceeded 
aiis home, hungry enough ; for he had not yet dined, and it 
ys later than usual. He had for some time thought that the 
tring in his house (as Mrs. Garston in a sense compelled him 
lo) was all for the best. He was making an ample living 
¢, and his name stood high in his calling before the world. 
ening the door with a latch-key, he was about to enter the 
iimg-room, when a maid-servant ran up. 

A lady is there waiting for you, sir. She says she wants to 
€ you on particular business.” 

Who is it?” he asked. 

I don’t know, sir. She has been here above an hour. We 
wed her in there, as there was no fire in the drawing-room : 
nso the cloth’s not laid.” 

fen a man, starving for his dinner, is told the cloth’s not 
i, it is by no means agreeable news. Thomas Kage made 
lest of it, as he was wont to do of most other ills in life. 
Ute did wonder what lady could be wanting him, 
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Seated before the fire, her back to the door, he saw soi 
one in a grey-plaid shawl. She got up as he entered, a 
turned her head. Keziah Dawkes! Grey though her sha 
might be, it did not equal the grey hardness of her face: 1 
that had grown habitual. Mr. Kage closed the door, and | 
down near her, the recent remark of Mrs, Garston’s passi 
through his mind—that Keziah’s voice and hands trembled a 
her lips turned blue when pleading for Barby. Her voice v 
not trembling now, as she apologized for taking his house 
storm to wait for him. He said a few courteous words, a 
then left her to tell her business. 

“I have come to request a great favour of you,” she beg: 
“I know how vast is the liberty I am taking in meddling wi 
what you may deem cannot concern me; but interests are 
stake which—which—— ” 

Keziah broke down. Not from emotion: she was not o 
likely to be superfluously agitated, even for Barby ; but becar 
she doubted what she could say to justify her plea, and yet not s 
too much. It hadto be done; those calm, honest, steady ej 
were patiently fixed on her. She went on a little more quick 

“You are the sole trustee to Mrs. Dawkes’s little son, 
believe, Mr. Kage.” 

“ The trustee to his property? Yes.” 

“ It is accumulating largely, they say.” 

“Ofcourse. With so large a fortune it could not be oth 
wise.” 

“I want you to lend a very, very infinitesimal portion 
those savings to the child’s stepfather,” continued Keziah, 

“To Major Dawkes ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“I am truly sorry you should have come here to prefer a 
such request to me, Miss Dawkes. It is not in my power 
grant it.” 

“In your power it is; Mr, Kage; in your will it m 
not be.” 

“Indeed you are in error. It is not in my power to touch 
fraction of Thomas Canterbury’s money to lend to Maj 
Dawkes or to any other person. If I did so, I should be fal 
to my trust.” 


i 
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“Not false really ; only in your own estimation.” 
“False really; I think you must see that, Miss Dawkes, 
t, put it as you suggest, I like to stand well with my con- 
ence,” he added, smiling, wishing to pass the matter off as 
atly as he could. 
‘I have come to beg, pray, entreat of you to do this,” 
dined Keziah, with deep earnestness, as if the smile offended 
. “I have come to wrestle with you for it, Mr. Kage, if 
id be.” 
jhe half rose from her chair as she spoke. Mr. Kage got 
and put his elbow on the mantelpiece. He foresaw the 
view might possibly turn out more painful than pleasant. 
To wrestle with you, as Jacob wrestled with the angel on 
plains of Peniel,” she continued, her voice falling, her cold 
7 eyes searching his. “To say to you, as Ae said, I will not 
you go unless you bless me.” 
Were it a thing I could do, Miss Dawkes, I should not 
d this persuasion. Being what it is, no entreaty or per- 
fsion can move me.” 
fhe voice was all too quietly firm. Keziah’s heart began to 
within her. 
I never thought you a hard man.” 
I do not think Iam one. This is not a question of hard- 
, but of right and wrong.” 
Í To grant the request would cost you nothing.” 
The cost to me we will put out of sight, please, Miss 
Ẹrkes, as a superfluous consideration. The request is— 
flon me—one that you have no right to make, or I to 
fer. See you not,” he added, bending his head a little in 
force of argument, “ that if I were capable of lending (say) 
hundred pounds of this money lying in my charge, I might, 
foint of principle, as well lend the whole? If I could bring 
elf to touch any of it, what is there to prevent my taking it 


” 


f course Keziah saw it; she was a strong-minded woman 
nse and discernment. But Barby’s~ position made her feel 
berate, obscuring right and wrong. 

‘The position I stand in, as sole trustee to so large a 
yerty, is a very onerous one,” he pursued. “When I found 
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I was appointed to it by Mr. Canterbury’s will, the responsibility 
that would lie on me struck me at once, and I hesitated, for 
that and other reasons, whether to accept it. Eventually I did 
so; but I was quite sure of myself, Miss Dawkes. Had I not 
been, the world would never have found me acting.” 

Keziah sat forward in the chair, her head resting on her 
hand. Mr. Kage, still standing, faced her. He seemed firmer 
than that celebrated mansion pertaining to the boy’s property— 
the Rock. 

“Tt is so trifling a sum that I ask youthe loan of! Only 
three or four thousand pounds.” 

“The amount, more or less—as you must perceive—has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Do you think that Major Dawkes would not pay you back 
again ?” 

“I think Major Dawkes neither would nor could,” fearlessly 
replied Mr. Kage. “But—pardon me for repeating it—the 
question does not lie there.” 

“Can you suppose that you are fulfilling your duty to the 
child, when you thus refuse this poor little meed of aid to one 
who stands to him as a father?” flashed Keziah, temper getting 
for a moment into the ascendant. 

“ My duty to the child, my duty to his dead father, lies in 
refusing it,” said Mr. Kage, quietly. “But that Mr. Canterbury 
felt perfectly secure in my faithfulness, he surely would not 
have placed in my sole hands this great amount of power.” 

Argument seemed useless, and Keziah sighed heavily. Her 
face began to take a hopeless look, and Thomas Kage felt for 
her. But he would have given up his life rather than his 
probity. 

“When Major Dawkes applied to me upon this subject— 
which fact, I presume, is known to you, by your coming your- 
self—I stopped him at the outset, Miss Dawkes. I told him 
that the matter was one that did not admit of argument; 
neither would I permit any.” 

Keziah did not take the hint. Tenacious by nature in all 
that concerned Barnaby, she was persistently so now. 

_ “Put yourself in my brother’s place, Mr. Kage,” she plead- 
ingly said, her tone taking a degree of softness. “If you had 
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c desperately pressing need of temporary help, how would 

‘feel if it were denied you—as you are denying me ?” 

1 must really beg of you not to pursue this farther,” was 

ejoinder. “It gives you pain, and is utterly useless.” 

Did you understand my hint?” she asked, dropping her 

©. “He is in desperate need of it; desperate? Nothing 

would justify my persistency after your refusal, It is not 

mon debt.” 

I am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Kage. “I suspected 

ething of the kind.” 

Will you not lend it him?” 

No. I regret you should make me repeat my refusal so 

a. There is no alternative.” 

leziah began to understand that there would be none. She 

d her face to his. 

Could you lend him any of your own money, then? Z 

id be responsible as well as he for its return.” 

\n Kage smiled. ‘ You would find me much less hard in 

ad to my own, if I had any to lend. A struggling barrister 

enot put by money.” 

‘Sor ‘struggling’ say ‘rising.’ You are that now.” 

‘Sut I have not been so long enough to grow rich,” he 

med; involuntarily thinking that, if he were rich, Major 

‘ses would be the ast person to whom he would lend 

BY, 

Jo you know any one who would? Any client, for 

uple? Barnaby would pay high interest.” 

do not, indeed. A solicitor would be the proper person 

aply to—or a money-lender.” 

Kziah’s private belief was, that Barnaby had exhausted 

S accommodating gentlemen. She sat on, never attempting 

mie, and at last began to say a good word for Barnaby. 

“here is every excuse to be made for my brother; you 

secknowledge that, Mr. Kage.” 

“Scouse for what ?” 

“Ce running into debt. He has been placed in the midst 
t&iptation. Married to a woman who has so large an 

olc, what else could be expected of a man?” 

Ibmas Kage stared a little. “I should have considered it 
È ge Canterbury’s Will, 23 
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just the position that a man might find safety in, Miss Daw 
Every luxury of life is provided for, without cost to himself,’ 

“ You forget his personal expenses—gloves and that.” 

“Not at all. He reckons, I believe, to draw two thous 
a-year from his wife’s income for them. And there’s his 
besides.” 

“Who told you that ?” asked Keziah, quite sharply. 

“ Mrs. Dawkes. I had occasion to consult her on a ma 
connected with the estate, and she incidentally mentioned 1 
Major Dawkes drew two thousand a-year for his private pock 

Keziah bit her lip. “ Well, what’s two thousand a-year | 
man of my brother’s habits? He has to do as others do.” 

“I question if Major Dawkes confines himself to the 
thousand,” rejoined Mr. Kage, significantly. ‘Mrs, Car 
bury married him without being secured, and her money 
at the bank in his name. As we are upon the point, N 
Dawkes, it is as well to be correct.” 

* You wish to make out that he draws just what he ple: 
of it!” she said resentfully. 

“I wish to make out nothing. I have not the smal 
doubt but that he does do it.” 

Keziah stood at bay. She had risen to leave; was sh 
go in her despair, resigning every hope? Once mor 
piteous appeal for help went out to Mr. Kage. And yet 
knew it would be useless as she spoke it. At length 
turned to go, Mr. Kage attending her. 

“The mystery to me is, how he can get rid of so m 
money,” he remarked, on impulse, as he laid his hand on 
lock of the door. 

“We gambles,” whispered Keziah, forgetting Barna 
interests for once in her bitter abandonment. 

“Gambles. Ay, there it is.” a4 

But Thomas Kage had no doubt known as much bef 
He closed the street-door on his guest, and Keziah went 
into the bleak night, wondering what now could be done 
her brother. 

Thomas Kage returned to his room, and whilst stano 
over the fire until they should bring his dinner, recallec 
certain warning in regard to the boy’s money that Mrs, Gar: 
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d given him years before. He had thought it superfluous 
en. 
“Take you care of it, or Barby will be too many for you. 


ed wring the heart out of a living man if it were made of 
Id.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
VERY UNSATISFACTORY. 


METHING like a week went by, and then Mrs. Garston’s 
use was closed. The hale old lady had gone to her rest. 
wn came Mr. Jessup, her solicitor; the same man of law 
o acted (but not always) for Barnaby Dawkes. Major 
wkes was sometimes involved in odds-and-ends of affairs 
he would not have taken to him, a respectable practitioner. 
fore her death, Mrs. Garston had said to those about her, 
vhen anything happens to me, send for Jessup, and let him 
k in my desk for instructions.” 

‘Seziah Dawkes was with her when she died. Whether in 
v hope that a second appeal might be of use to Barnaby, 
ether in solicitude for the old lady’s precarious state, Keziah 
sented herself at the house one morning, and found her 
it dying—all but gone. Keziah was very angry that she 
l not been summoned; but Mrs. Garston’s maid—who had 
“wn old in her service—said her mistress had forbidden her 
send to either her or the major. Mr. Kage had taken his 
re of her the previous night; when he called in that morn- 
_ she was already insensible. Keziah listened, and could 
; resign herself to fate. In less than an hour all was over. 
siah, taking off her bonnet, remained. She felt to be more 
vtress in the house than she had ever been before. She 
|t peering about surreptitiously in various places, thinking 
gond give the whole world to know how things were left. 
Hint foolish hope had been growing up in her heart—that 
Jaaps, after all, her aunt had relented in favour of Barby. . 
fr. Jessup searched for the paper of instructions. They 
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were found to have reference chiefly to her funeral. Kezi: 
looked over his shoulder. Mrs. Garston directed that sl 
should be buried_by the side of Lady Kage, and that Thom 
Kage should follow her as chief mourner. 

He chief mourner !—a pang of dread shot through Kezial 
heart. Could this be an intimation that she had made th 
man her heir? Barby had said it would be so. And yet, o 
slight circumstance gave Keziah some little courage: s 
gathered from the servants that Mr. Jessup had been summon 
to a conference on the Friday in the past week. Counti 
back the days, Keziah found this must have been the o 
following that pleading visit of hers for Barby. A burni 
hope again sprang up within her. Yes, Mrs. Garston mig 
have relented. 

“Can you tell me whether my aunt has altered her w 
lately?” inquired Keziah of Mr. Jessup, who was putting 
seal on an Indian cabinet, where Mrs. Garston’s princiy 
papers were kept. 

The lawyer turned and looked at the speaker, as if questic 
ing her right to ask. 

“You think the inquiry an indiscreet one, I see, Mr. Jesst 
In truth, it is almost needless, considering that the will mı 
so soon be made public. But as Mrs. Garston sent for y 
last week, I thought, perhaps, she might have wanted sor 
alteration made in her will. The summons was a peremptc 
one, I believe.” 

“That’s just what she did want, Miss Dawkes.” 

“Did it concern my brother?” quickly cried Keziah, holdi 
her breath. 

“I cannot say but it did,” was the lawyer’s answer. “ TH 
is all I can tell you now, Miss Dawkes,” he added, interrupti 
her as she was about to speak. ‘For particulars on that a 
other points you must be content to wait for the will itself.” 

Well, Keziah could do that; there were some grains of ho 
to live upon. Very anxiously did she search the lawye 
countenance, if by good luck she might gather from it coura 
or disappointment ; but it gave out neither. A wax face in 
barber’s shop could not be more expressionless than h 
Tying on her bonnet with eager fingers, pulling her grey-pla 
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awl around her, she made her way to the street-door, and 

t Thomas Kage in the garden. A few words passed 

tween them concerning the old friend gone, and then 

ziah put a home question, 

“ Do you know how things are left, Mr. Kage?” 

“No.” 

“ Jessup is in there sealing up the places,” continued Keziah, 

‘king hard at Thomas Kage, almost as though she doubted 
denial, “I find that my aunt altered her will last week, 

1 that the alteration concerned Barnaby.” 

‘Indeed !” was all he answered. 

‘Of course, after our recent interview, you cannot but know 
t this is of the very utmost moment to me, Mr. Kage, for 
brother’s sake,” she resumed. “To him it is almost a 

tter of life or death. If you do know how Aunt Garston’s 
l is left, it cannot hurt you to tell me.” 

“But I do not,” he replied. ‘‘I assure you, Miss Dawkes, 

t I know nothing whatever about the will—absolutely 

thing. She never told me how her affairs were settled ; 

yer has given me so much as a hint of it.” 

Xeziah saw that he was speaking truth, and continued her 

n, leaving him to enter. Barnaby Dawkes’s communication 

her that night at her house—the few whispered words as he 

| leaving—had nearly scared her senses away. Unless help 

me to him—Keziah shivered as she strove to put away the 

laght of what might follow after. Her great anxiety to 

pertain whether he was left well off was this, that Barnaby 

{at be able to quiet unpleasant creditors at once with the 

jis. 

| Barby, she’s gone!” exclaimed Keziah, bursting in upon 

| as he sat in his study looking over some letters, a cigar in 
mouth. 

Who's gone?” returned the major, thinking of any one at 

‘moment rather than of Mrs. Garston. , 

f Lhe poor old deaf creature. She died about an hour ago.” 

| ajor Dawkes got up and stood with his back to the fire, 
which he threw the end of the cigar. Keziah thought he 

eed startled. “Dead, is she? Rather sudden!” 

"No; they say not, It’s a shame I was not sent for,” 

| 
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« You see now there was not so much time to lose,” remarke 
the major: “You might as well have done as I asked yo 
Keziah.” 

“I did do it, Barby dear. I went to her the day afterward 
She wouldn’t give me the slightest hope; was just as rude 
abusive of you as ever. So then I went to Mr. Kage.” 

The major lifted his eyes. “What for?” 

“ To get him to lend you a small mite of the trust money 
or rather to try to get him. It was of no use; he was as ha 
as adamant.” 

“T could have told you it would be no use going to him 
was the rough answer; “and I’m sorry you went.” 

“Well, I did it for the best,” she said, thinking how than 
less he was—ready to swear at her rather than be grateft 
Major Dawkes gave the fire a stamp with his heel. A hab 
of his. “Old Jessup is at the place sealing up the things 
continued Keziah. “He had to come and open the instru 
tions for the funeral. Thomas Kage is to be the chief mourne 
—— ” 

“And the chief heir too, I expect,” explosively interrupte 
the major. “A sly, sneaking, greedy hound !” 

“Hes not that, Barby. If,she has left him her heir, depen 
upon it, it is without any connivance of his. But I think there 
a chance for you.” 

‘“‘Tt’s to be hoped there is.” 

She told him what she had learnt, about the lawyer beir 
summoned to make some alteration in the will, and h 
acknowledgment that it concerned Major Dawkes. The maj 
shouted at the news. He looked upon it as a certainty in th. 
sanguine moment, and his spirits went up accordingly. 


The funeral was over. The fine spring day was drawing 
a close as the carriages came back again. Thomas Ka 
according to appointment, was chief mourner; just as he h 
been many years before at another grave lying close beside. 

The mourners assembled in the drawing-room. Kezi 
Dawkes, the only lady present, looking very grim in her ble 
robes ; Mr. Kage; Richard Dunn; Major Dawkes ; Charlo 
Lowther’s husband; Mr, Lynn-Garston, a wealthy coun 
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ire, whose brother, Harry Lynn-Garston, was to have 
ried Olive Canterbury ; and the lawyer. The will, exciting 
nuch hope and fear in Keziah’s breast, was at last about to 
nade public. 
fr. Jessup unfolded it before them. Within it was a sealed 
er, which, according to the deceased’s directions, was to be 
| before the will. It was written in Mrs. Garston’s own 
hand. Mr. Jessup explained that Mrs. Garston had 
ded him this paper sealed up, giving him no intimation of 
t the contents might be—only directions to put it with her 
and read it first. The lawyer looked at it with evident 
est. His audience listened eagerly. It turned out to be 
rt of will, or transcript of her will, interspersed with various 
arks, and curiously worded. 


Whereas” (it began, after a few introductory sentences) 
momas Kage refuses obstinately to be my heir, as I wished 
intended to make him, I dispose of my property amidst 
s, and I do it unwillingly.” 

To Richard Dunn five thousand pounds. He is an honest 
and has been my good friend. 

Yo Charlotte Lowther, the step-daughter of my late dear 
bd Lady Kage, five thousand pounds. 

Yo Dr. Tyndal five hundred pounds. 

To Mr. Jessup, my lawyer, five hundred pounds. 
legacies to all my servants—as my will specifies. They 
| been faithful. 

[To Olive Canterbury my case of diamonds, in remembrance 
farry Lynn-Garston. There are few young women I respect 
do Olive Canterbury. 

To Millicent Canterbury my set of pearls, and the emerald 
hat I am in the habit of wearing on my little finger. 

Jo Lydia Dunn a plain Bible and Prayer-book, which my 
E will purchase—hoping she will read and profit by 


[o Keziah Dawkes an annuity of one hundred pounds for 
‘ve. Also a present sum in ready-money of two hundred 
f fty pounds ; to be paid to her within twenty-one days of 
‘eath, free of legacy duty. Also my set of corals and the 
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two rings lying in the same case. Also four of my best go 
(she is to choose them) and the black-velvet mantle, and 
lace that is contained inthe top drawer of the ebony miniai 
set of drawers in the blue bedroom. Keziah Dawkes we 
have had three hundred a-year instead of one, but for the’ 
in which she has joined Barby in deceiving me throug 
course of years. 

“To Thomas Charles Carr Kage I leave these two house 
this and the one he lives in. He has been as a son to 
these many years, and I thought to make him heir to 
greater portion of my money. He refuses absolutely—hav 
had enough of unjust wills, he says, in old Canterbury’s—b 
know that he would have used the money well. If he refi 
these houses, I direct that they shall be razed to the grou 
It is my earnest desire that he should not refuse ; and I can 
think he will so far disregard my last wishes as to do so. 

“ To various charities, as specified in my will, I leave 
thousand pounds. 

“Barnaby Dawkes. I declare in this my last testam 
that it never was in my thoughts to make Barnaby Dawkes 
heir. Had he shown himself worthy of it, I would have 
him amply well off; but my heir he never would have be 
As he is unworthy, he will not find himself much the better 
me. I bequeath to him an annuity of two hundred and ei 
pounds ; and I further bequeath to him a further present s 
of five hundred pounds, free of duty, to be paid to him wit 
twenty-one days of my death. 

“The rest of my property I leave to Arthur Lynn-Gars! 
and make him my residuary legatee. And I appoint Rich 
Dunn and himself my executors. 

* MARGARET GARSTON. 


Arthur Lynn-Garston looked up in mute astonishment. 
had not expected to be remembered at all: certainly not 
this large amount. But this was not the true will. V 
rapidly the lawyer was proceeding to read that, as if desir 
not to give time for comment. 

It proved, so far as the bequests went, a counterpart 
the paper. And Barnaby Dawkes’s legacy of two hundi 
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| eight pounds a-year was to be paid to him by weekly 
-alments. 

That’s all,” said the lawyer, folding it up. 

Ceziah’s pale lips were trembling. She approached him 
ı an angry tone. “You told me Mrs. Garston made some 
ration in my brother’s favour only a week before she died. 
pre is it?” 

I did not say whether it was in his favour or against him, 
s Dawkes : only that it concerned him,” replied Mr. Jessup, 
ı low tone. “The alteration Mrs. Garston desired me to 
‘e was this—that Major Dawkes’s annuity of two hundred 
ads should be increased to two hundred and eight ; and be 
| to him weekly. She-remarked that Mrs. Dawkes would not 
for ever, and he might come to want bread-and-cheese.” 
That could Keziah answer? Nothing, But her face took 
ashy turn in the room’s shaded light. 

i 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


MRS, DAWKES AT HOME, 


it clocks were chiming the quarter before midnight, as a 
gileman splashed through the mud and wet of the London 
Tets, on his way to a private West-end gambling-house. It 
the barrister, Thomas Kage. He was not given to frequent- 
i such places on his own account, but he was in urgent 
dch of one who was—a man he had once called friend, and 
D had brought himself into danger. Not a cab was to be 
4. and his umbrella was useless. Glad enough was he to 
i into the dark passage that led to the house’s entrance, 
n shake the wet from his clothes. Dark, cold, and gloomy 
bwas here, inside would no doubt be all light and warmth, 

Mie was about to give the signal which would admit him, 
be the door was cautiously opened, and two gentlemen came 
i One of them—he was in regimentals—wore a scowling 
pet. It was Major Dawkes ; earlier in the evening he had 

to an official dinner, which accounted for his dress, 
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More and more addicted had he become to that bad vic 
gambling; the worst vice, save one, that man can take 
himself; and this night he had lost fearfully. To lose mon 
now was, in the major’s case, simply madness ; but the fa 
spell was upon him, and he could not shake it off. 

Not caring to be seen, Mr. Kage drew into a dark corn 
At the same moment from the opposite corner stepped o 
who must have been waiting there. 

“ Major,” said this latter gentleman, “I must speak to yoi 

“What the—mischief—brings you here?” demanded Ma 
Dawkes, with a hard word. 

“I have waited for you two mortal hours. I was just 
time to see you enter ; and got threatened by the door-keeps 
for insisting upon going in after you. I had not the passwo: 
Can I speak a word with you, major?” 

“No, you can’t,” was the defiant answer of the major. E 
that he had taken rather more wine than was good for him, 
might have been civil for prudence’ sake. ‘I'll hear nothit 
Go and talk to Jessup.” 

“Major Dawkes, this will not do. You know perfectly w 
that Jessup won’t have anything to do with the affair ; *twot 
soil. his hands, he says.” 

“You know where I live,” stamped the major. “Cor 
there, if you want to see me. Pretty behaviour this, to way] 
an officer and a gentleman.” 

“ Excuse me, major, but if you play at hide-and-seek—— ’ 

“ Hide-and-seek !” interupted Major Dawkes. “What 
you mean, sir?” 

“It looks like it,” returned the other, with a significa 
cough. “You can never be seen at your house, and you w 
not answer our letters. It has not been for pleasure that 
have waited here, like a lackey, this miserable night ; we mig 
have sent a clerk, but I came myself, out of regard to yc 
feelings. If I cannot speak with you, I will give you ir 
custody ; and you know the consequences of that.” 

Though not quite himself, the major did know the cc 
sequences. Drawing aside into the dark corner that the lawy 
—as he evidently was—had come out of, a few whisper 
words passed between them. 
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To-morrow, then, at twelve, at our office,” concluded the 
ver. “And you will do well to keep the appointment, 
i this time,” he significantly added. “If you do not, we 
ot wait another hour.” 
1e speaker turned out of the passage into the pool at its 
nce, and then waded through other pools down the 
t. Major Dawkes and his friend stood watching him. 
majors cab waited, but his man, probably not expecting 
o soon, was in the public-house round the corner. Some- 
else’s man flew to fetch him. 
Horrid wretches these creditors are!” cried the majors 
in warm sympathy. “But it is the most incompre- 
ble thing in the world, Dawkes, that you should suffer 
self to be bothered in this way. Of course it is no secret 
ou are up to your eyes in embarrassment; there’s not a 
wy in the regiment owes half what you do for play, let alone 
debts. Why don’t you pay up, and get clear?” 
Where’s the money to do it?” retorted the major. “I 
| possess a mine of gold.” 
But your wife does. She has thousands and thousands 
Whousands a-year. Where does it all go to?” 
Wonsense! My wife’s income is not half so much,” 
Wshly said Major Dawkes, possibly oblivious that no 
@eular sum had been specified. “It might be, if her child 
P 
Ah, yes, I forgot; the best part of the ingots are settled 
ttle Canterbury. Can’t you touch a few of his thousands ?” 
Mo; or I should not have waited until now to do it. 
@housands are tied up to accumulate. His will be a lordly 
me by the time he is of age.” 
Mut with so much money in the family—your own son’s, as 
ihe said—surely there are ways of getting at it. You might 
i the use of some to clear you, and pay it back at your 


é p2 

E I would, if it were not for the boy’s trustee,” returned 
ajor. “Hes as tight a hand as you could find. The 
“was put to him some weeks ago; I broached it myself, 
ing Mrs. Dawkes into my counsels; and Kage cut me 
with a haughty denial, Hes a regular curmudgeon.” 
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Little thought the major that the “ curmudgeon” was in 
dark passage behind him and his confidential friend. 
play the eavesdropper was particularly objectionable to Thor 
Kage, but he would very decidedly have objected to show h 
self just now. 

“ But if things are like this, Dawkes, how on earth can 
expect to get clear?” demanded his friend. 

The major did not answer, He bared his brow fo 
moment to the damp air: a whole world of care seemed to 
seated there. 

“ Pull up while there’s time, Dawkes,” was the prud 
advice next offered. ‘How can you go on, plunging fart 
into the mud, at the rate you do? To-night you must h 
lost——” 

“Tt is in my nature to spend, and spend I must, let who 
suffer,” fearlessly interrupted the major. 

“Well,” said the other candidly, “ it does seem hard th 
sickly child should be keeping you out of this imme 
wealth.” 

So hard did it seem, that Major Dawkes gave a curse t 
in his heart; and another curse, spoken, to his servant, | 
now dashed up. He entered his cab, and giving his frier 
lift, was driven away, whilst Mr. Kage was admitted to 
hidden mysteries of the house. But with his business there 
have nothing to do. 

Several weeks had gone on since Mrs. Garston’s death, w 
we last saw Major Dawkes. How že had gone on wa 
different affair altogether, and not so easy to discern. At 1 
time he had thought it an impossibility that many days cc 
pass over his head without the mine, he always trod on, 
ploding ; and yet they Zad ; the flame had only been smoul 
ing until now. But things were growing more ominous h 
by hour ; and perhaps the major continued to enter into ur 
sirable expenses as much to drown care as from infatuation. 

Mrs. Dawkes had been ill—seriously so. A return of 
chest attack she had had early in the spring came on; the re 
of late hours and her own imprudence, as the doctors told | 
She was not strong naturally, and she was doing what 
could, in the shape of turning night into day in her pursui 
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y, to bring her lack of strength conspicuously forth. For 
> weeks she had been confined to her bed, but was getting 
Y NOW. 
hen Major Dawkes’s cab deposited him at his house in 
ravia—returning now to the present night, making itself so 
sable with rain—he ascended at once to his bedroom ; one 
ad been occupying temporarily since his wife’s illness. It 
on the floor above hers, and immediately opposite the day- 
sry of little Tom Canterbury. Putting off his regimentals 
other things as quickly as he could, the major got into 
But not to sleep ; anxiety prevented that. He had taken 
ing since leaving the gambling-house, and his brain was 
ing somewhat clearer. It is at these moments that any 
le that a man may have shows itself with redoubled force. 
> had been when Major Dawkes sent away trouble with 
he had an hour before bestowed upon his servant—a 
He was of a selfish, reckless nature, and would not let 
s worry him. Ah, but chez his worst trouble had been 
5 now it was something else, and he had dwelt on it until 
1 made him painfully nervous. His position was looking 
illy black, and the major did not see how to improve it. 
nying he was by nature a spendthrift, Barnaby Dawkes 
: only partial truth ; it would have been more correct had 
id by habit. To launch out into sinful expenses was only 
mary with him; but these expenses had at length brought 
consequences behind them. Very unhappy was it for 
i Dawkes that the consequences did not consist of debt 


the turn of the past Christmas, Major Dawkes, to get 
If out of some frightful pit of embarrassment, obtained 
y upon a bill, which—which—had something peculiar 
it, to speak cautiously ; and which, later, perhaps no one 
| be found to own. So easy a way did it seem to Major 
jes of relieving himself of a load of temporary care, that 
ed the process again, and once or so again. This was the 
i breathed to Keziah that night when the major visited 
| This was the secret that Jessup, the lawyer, had access 
‘he major used superhuman efforts, and patched up 
s for a time, and so averted an explosion, But the 
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secret had now been discovered by two or three most undi 
able people who were interested, and public exposure 
looming ominously near. 

A firm had innocently discounted one of these bil 
solicitors in sharp practice. One of the partners it was 
had lain in wait for the major in the dark passage. Perl 
they might be induced to hush the affair up for “a consic 
tion,” in addition to all the money and expenses; other 
they were threatening criminal proceedings; ay, and as 
miserable major knew, they would inevitably Keep their m 
For the bill, you see, had somebodys name to it, and 
somebody had never written it, or heard of it ‘That was: 
one of the bills ; there were one or two more quite 2s doul 
Other parties to whom the major was under temible obligat 
legal, if not criminal, had become tired out, and were a 
to take very unpleasant steps. What with ome thing 
another, it seemed to the man that a fortume almost as gre: 
Tom Canterburys was needed to extmeate bim. It w 
perilous position; more than enough to Gstab the m: 
rest, He knew quite well that if all came out that might € 
out—and there were matters besides the peculiar bilis—tl 
must be over with him. His wife would leave him; the: 
would drum hina out of it ; society would scout him 

«A nice state of affairs!” reamed the mjor “Samel 
must be deme. What a Ñol I bawe beem 1™ 

Something! But what? The help be wanted was no ‘ 
sum; and he saw but oze hepe—and that net a real h 
only a possible ome. A persistent mind, imdeed, mus 
Major Dawkes’s to cherish È stil—theugih im fet he dic 
cherish it, bat only glanced at im sanguine momenis; 
was the old scheme of getting seme ef the diiis money 
Me Kage Only a &w thousands eut ef he bays) 
fortune, he would say te bimsel—oniy a few treusanads! 
thought of this fartume, so close at hand, yet s@ Iman 
him—for, if the child died, yor remembes, the whole 
very nightmare: È haunted bis dreams, È S 
‘thoughts; it was ewer present with tàm, im of 
Like unte the geldifever that Ril em xme af u 
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i sent us out to Australia little better than eager madmen, 
nad a gold-fever attacked’ Major Dawkes. As the value of 
hing coveted is enhanced to a fabulous height by longing, 
i diminished by possession, so did this fortune of little Tom 
aterbury’s wear, to his stepfather, an aspect of most delusive 
mour. In its attainment appeared to lie the panacea for all 
; the recompense for past and present troubles; a charming 
Hen paradise. 
lajor Dawkes had a particular dislike to children ; but in 
ining a love for little Tom Canterbury before the marriage 
> ingratiate himself with the child’s mother—he had really 
aired a liking for him. This in a degree wore off later ; 
» he was often severe with the child—a mild, gentle little 
Jw whom any one might love—but on the whole he liked 
choy. However, since this hankering after his fortune had 
in, Major Dawkes had almost grown to hate him, looking 
um as a deadly enemy who stood between him and light. 
© spite of his fast habits, few men living cared so much to 
w well with the world as Barnaby Dawkes ; certainly none 
ireaded to stand ill with it. There was one ugly word 
sing ever before his mental sight in fierce letters of flame— 
ase-r-y, Rather than have such a word brought home to 
a he would have died—and Major Dawkes was very fond 
ic. It was not the act itself he repented, but the chance 
eposure. Safe from that, he would have done the same 
i over and over again to the end of time. 
Eopping asleep towards morning, he dreamt that he was in 
enidst of some surging sea, whose waves were perpetually 
at to overwhelm him. He wanted to turn his head and 
diback, but the waves would not let him. He knew that 
m awful phantom was there in his pursuit, to overtake him 
le he turned to confront it; and yet he could not do so. 
fish and curious epoch must have arrived in Major Dawkes’s 
edhen it came to dreams. 
Emembering his engagement for the morning, Major Dawkes 
sdi time to keep it. Zhat might no longer be ignored—as 
lew too well. Swallowing his breakfast with what appetite 
lic, he took his departure. 
Gihe two, Barnaby Dawkes would rather have gone to an 
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hour’s recreation im the pillory tham to the appointment im 
house of this legal firm, with the brand of gilt and siame 
his forehead. And yet, im one sense, the Interview must 
utterly superfious. All the argument im the warid would a 
have amounted to this—that the Ml indemnity maney mst 
produced, or the major would be made a ninedays’ specta 
He knew it himself as he dashed there im his camage, dtr 
his high-mettied horses. Himbie pedestrians, dancing ade 
ingly up from the pavement, thought what 2 geat mam- 
Jehu must be, and how silky was his fne black mansiai 
but they could not read his heart, or see the camitemme c 
eating: it away- 

The carriage drew up in Lincoin’s Inn, and the maiae w 
im to purgatory. The consultation was 2 presty lame ame; 
lawyers were uncompromising, and the client was aimast i 
less; but he argued and denied and equivacate?> ame i 
they rang 2 bell, and desired a derk to hold hnmseif irresdiz 
to perform a certaim mission at Scotland Yank ‘The m 
was brought metaphorically to bis ness, and he come: ford 
length with 2 knitted Brow. 

“ Where the devil am I to get it ?* was: the puzzling ques! 
put to himself, and spekes unconscrousiy dond 2 le asen 
to his carriage: Again and in he saw Get ame solftany oF 
ing—appealing ta Mr Kage Look wice be won ao 
the whole wide wand, he suv me aties 

He drove straight home, regardless af 2 peliing Sawe ! 
the drwingmam. Mrs. Dawkes, lovely su, Gut pale f 
—charming 2s usual: 2 lame apeldgy ir meaning, wort 
Mrs Garston. «Talking with one, Engine wit amot 
exacting admiration fam al- an adtpe was Sie im the 

The major aw ne cance of pevate quens 
then, and closed the daer with 2 suppresses g 
whether be had deem perestved Dy te gues or aa 

When these Hiers were gene und ce sum was: Siam 
Mrs. Dawkes called far her bes, He had beem Sit 
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igh he was by his mother, never was there a more obedient, 
jest, good little son than he, never presuming upon her 
ction. He wore a Scotch dress, and his fair curls floated 
vis neck: nearly seven years old now, he scarcely looked 
age. Mrs. Dawkes once said to Mr. Kage that the child 
a strange affinity with her; if she drooped, he drooped. 
tain it was that, during this recent illness of hers, the boy 
i seemed pale, languid, anything but well. Exceedingly 
tate he looked to-day, as she took him on her knees. 

‘Did you eat a good dinner, Tom?” 

*Oh yes, mamma.” -+ 

‘What did you have?” 

Some fowl and some custard-pudding and jam. I’ve been 
ling my fairy-tales since. Judith’s mending my puzzle,” 

ffs she getting ready to take you out, Tom? It’s time.” 

í told her I wouldn’t go,” said Tom. “I would rather stay 
(you, mamma. When will you come out with me again?” 
“Vhen this showery weather is over,” replied Mrs. Dawkes, 
had not been allowed to go out-of-doors since her illness. 
3t. Tom—— ” 

What she had been about to say was arrested by the appear- 
cof Major Dawkes. Putting his head in to reconnoitre, 
dbeeing the room now clear of visitors, he came forward. 
““aroline,” said he, “send Tom away. I want to speak 
thyou.” 

“sit something you cannot say before him?” she asked ; 
‘tere was no longer much cordial feeling in her heart for 
t usband, though they maintained a show of civility. 

‘re you so infatuated with that child that you cannot bear 
mut of your sight?” angrily demanded the major, who was 
amost wretched mood, and particularly bitter against the 


E Dawkes was surprised: his ebullitions of temper had 
ay been restrained in her presence. She did not con- 
“to retort. 

“© to that table, Thomas, and amuse yourself with that 
@picture-book,” she said, pointing to the far end of the 
mi where he would be out of hearing. “What is it?” she 
thically said, addressing her husband. 

Gige Canterbury’s Will. 24 
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“ My dear, you must pardon me; I am in much trouble ; 
perplexity,” resumed the major, remembering that to prov 
his wife was not exactly the best way to attain his ends. | 
is frightful trouble, Caroline ; and nothing less.” 

“Oh, indeed. Have you broken your horses’ knees? 
saw you drive away rather furiously this morning.” 

“I have been answering for the debts of a brother-offi 
Caroline, and have got into difficulties through it,” he avow 
having mentally rehearsed the tale he meant to tell. 

“ Rather imprudent in you to do so, was it not?” interrup 
Mrs. Dawkes, 

“ I suppose it was, as things have turned out; for he d 
and it has fallen on me.” 

“ The liability ? ” 

The major nodded. ‘I have been trying to pay it off, : 
could, and have run into debt myself in consequence. Carol 
my dear,” he added in a sepulchral tone, “your husband 
ruined man.” 

To Mrs. Dawkes, who had a splendid country mansion | 
some thousands a-year in her own right, of which no oi 
imprudence could deprive her, husband or no husband, 
above announcement did not convey the dismay it would 
many wives. Not to mince the matter, the major, lookin; 
her from the corner of his eye, saw that it had made 
impression whatever. 

“ How will you get out of the mess?” quoth she. 

“T can get out of it in two ways. One is by paying up; 
other, by shooting myself.” 

“Ah,” said she equably, “people who zalk of shooting th 
selves rarely do it. Don’t be an idiot, Barnaby.” 

“ Caroline,” he rejoined in a tone that was certainly agita 
“if I make light of it to you, it is to save you vexation: b 
speak literally and truly, that I must pay, or—or—disap 
somewhere—either into the earth or over the seas.” 

“What can be done?” she inquired, after a pause of 
sideration. ‘‘We have no ready-money to spare: our expe 
seem to swallow up everything. Often I can’t make it ou 

“ Our ready-money would not suffice. The poor fellow 
inextricably involved ; and,” he added, dropping his voice 
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it whisper,“ ten or twelve thousand pounds would not more 
n pay it.” 

virs. Dawkes gave a scream of dismay. As to the “ten or 
lve thousand,” the major did not think it prudent to 
nition a higher sum then, but that would prove but a sop in 
‘pan. 

But for that deceitful old aunt of mine dying, and 
ying me nothing in her will (I hope there’s a Protestant 
watory, and that she’s in it!), I should never have had 
asion to tell you this. Indeed, but for the expectation 
nheriting her fortune, I should not have answered for the 
w fellow.” 

‘What is to be done?” repeated Mrs. Dawkes, returning to 
practical consideration of the dilemma, and leaving the 
pne “expectation” in abeyance ; for it was a question upon 
uh she and he entertained opposite opinions. 

‘One thing can be done, Caroline; you can help me out— 
yu will.” 

©!” she repeated. 

You can get Tom’s trustee, Kage, to let me have the 
ey, I will repay it as soon as I possibly can. ‘There will 
D difficulty in that, and no risk.” 

“Se will not do it.” 

‘Se will, if you bid him. For me he would not.” 

‘ə never will,” she repeated. “I know Thomas Kage too 
ll He is the most perfectly straightforward, honourable 
nbreathing: ridiculously so. I am right, Barnaby, cross 
u look over it. Tom’s money is not his to lend, and I am 
eic would not advance a pound of it.” 

jor Dawkes nearly lost his temper. It was a way of 
ng the request that he did not at all admire. 

“Til you ask Kage?” 

‘io. Ask him yourself.” 

+ ill-conditioned worthless man! He never ought to 
eeen made the boy’s trustee,” spoke the major in 
nesed anger. 

i Dawkes smiled equably. “If you were but half as 
Ihas he!” 

Vi you lend it me?” demanded the major, 
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“I have not the power. And if I had, I would not st 
Tom’s money to be played with.” 

“Vou have this much power: any request preferred to K 
by you, and made a point of, would be complied with.” 

“Nonsense! I'll do nothing of the kind. My child is 
child, and his interests are identified with mine. You shi 
not get into these liabilities. No man would, with com: 
foresight, unless he knows that he will have the means to n 
them.” 

Angry and wroth, Major Dawkes broke out in a tem 
The little boy, most sensitively timid, shivered at the ra 
voices, left his picture-book and stole forward, halting in 
middle of the room. 

“ You see now how necessary it is that Tom’s trustee she 
be a man of firmness, that he may guard against such el 
gencies as the present,” spoke Mrs. Dawkes rather taunting] 
at least so it sounded to the major’s pricking ears. “I 
very sorty, Barnaby, that you should have got yourself into 
dilemma; but it is not my boy’s money that can extricate 
from it.” 

Biting his lips to control bis fury, Major Dawkes tur 
round and stepped against the child, not knowing he st 
there. It wanted but that encounter to set him off. 
came the passion, 

“You little villain,” he cried with an imprecation, “do 
dare to stand between me and—and—your mother? The 
for you!” 

It was a cruel blow he struck the child, and it felled hin 
the ground. Quite beside himself in the blind hatred of 
moment, in irrepressible passion, Major Dawkes gave hii 
kick as he lay—one of contempt more than of violence— 
went from the room, a furious man. Mrs. Dawkes raised 
boy in her arms, and tottered to a seat; weak from her 
illness, it was indignation that gave her strength to bear 
For several minutes neither of them spoke. The child so 
on her neck, she sobbed on his. 

“ Mamma, what had I done?” 

“You had done nothing, my darling. He wants to s 
your money,” she added in her indignant resentment, 
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‘Oh, mamma, let him have it; let us go away from here! 

ja is never kind to me now.” 

Yes, we will go away,” she emphatically rejoined. “We 
go to the Rock, my boy: your own home, and mine, If 

a likes to follow us, and behave himself, he may ; and if 
he can stay where he is.” 

Let papa have my money,” repeated Tom Canterbury, “I 

t care for money.” 

You do not understand, dear. The money is Mr. Kage’s 

resent; he would not give it to Major Dawkes if he asked 

ever so.” i 

came Judith at this juncture, ready to attend Master 

serbury on his walk. She saw the tears and the red eyes. 

y, what has taken him now ?” cried she in surprise, 

e has been vexed,” replied Mrs, Dawkes, hastily; “a 

thing seems to vex him now. I don’t think he can be 

» well, Judith,” 

ts the warm weather, ma’am,” said Judith. “Hell get 

right after a bit. What he wants is fresh country air.” 

nd he shall have it too, The streets are damp after the 

Judith,” continued Mrs. Dawkes, “too damp for him to 
You had better order the carriage.” 

the carriage came round, and the young heir of the Rock 

riven away in it to take the air, his nurse sitting opposite 


|s, 


en the sound of the wheels had faded away on the ear, 
Dawkes entered the drawing-room. He was ready to 
himself down, as he had struck the boy, for giving way 
impolitic a gust of passion. His wife listened to his 
ies in haughty silence. 

oline, believe me, I was betrayed out of my senses; but 
e from over-anxiety for your peace and comfort.” 

is for my peace and comfort that you ill-treat my child!” 
ically rejoined Mrs. Dawkes. 

is an angel, and I love him as such,” proclaimed the 
emphatically. “I was in a whirlwind of passion, 
e, and did not know in the least what I did. I was 
d at the prospect before you: yes, my dear, before 
Yor if I can’t pay that poor dead man’s creditors, they'll 
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come in. Into this very house, and seize upon it, and all | 
is in it.” 

“Seize our house and all that is in it!” exclaimed } 
Dawkes, in an access of consternation. 

“ Every earthly thing the walls contain.” 

“ Will they seize me and Tom ?” 

Major Dawkes gave vent to a dismal groan; but for his s 
of mind it would have been a laugh. Mrs. Dawkes, shiel 
always from this species of the world’s frowns, utterly 
experienced, had put the question in real earnest. 

“They wouldn’t touch you or Tom, my dear; but t 
would take every stick and stone in the place. They 
frightful harpies. You would be left here with bare roc 
and I should be in prison, unable to protect you. It is 
that ; think of the shock such a scandal would cause in socie 

The last sentence told on her ear. Society? Ay, the 
the terrible bugbear of civilized life. What will society thi 
What will society say? But for society our “ sticks and ston 
would often be lost with less intense pain than they are. M 
Dawkes enlarged upon the frightful prospect, painting 
scenes in strong colours, until his wife shrank from it as m 
as he did. Writing a note, she despatched it by a servan 
Mr. Kage’s chambers. 

When little Tom Canterbury arrived home from his dr 
his stepfather lifted him from the carriage himself, and car 
him in to his mother. He did feel sorry for having struck 
blow. 


CHAPTER. XXXIIL 
A FLOOD OF SUNLIGHT. 


SITTING alone together in the evening twilight, Mrs. Daw 
explained the embarrassment to Thomas Kage, who | 
answered her summons speedily. Years ago—he remembe 
it well, and so did she—he had bid her send for him, if in n 
cf counsel, at any hour of the day or night. That is, 
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lained the embarrassment as far as she was cognizant of it; 
then preferred the request—that Mr. Kage would advance 
se twelve thousand pounds of Tom’s money to her husband, 
Major Dawkes has been prompting you to ask this,” was 
‘barrister’s answer. 
He pressed me to ask it to-day. J refused to do so at 
_ and it caused an unpleasant scene between us,” she said, 
cheek reddening with the remembrance, ‘ But when he 
ined the frightful position we are in—that rude rough men, 
ies he called them, will break in here and scize our things, 
leave the house empty, of course it startled me into feeling 
something must be done to prevent it, ‘The major says 
Il bring vans to take the furniture away, and pitch beds 
such out of the window into the street. Only think the 
ar the neighbourhood would be in, seeing that.” 
Caroline,” rejoined Mr. Kage, in low tones, “when I 
iy decided to act as the child’s trustee—and you know I at 
ished to decline it—one reason for my doing so was, that 
ht identify myself with, and protect, his interests, I in- 
sed you that I should never, under any inducement, be 
iled upon to advance you, or any future husband you 
t take, or any other person whatsoever, any portion of the 
iey., You must remember this?” 
Į Certainly, I remember it ; it is not so long ago.” 
Chen, remembering this, how can you prefer such a request 
fie present? I have foreseen that a man, with your 
‘nnd’s extravagant habits, would probably become em- 
sed, and—— ” 
Wid you?” interrupted Caroline, in great surprise. “Im 
the has had enough to spend. But this trouble is not 
Ed by the majors own debts; they are liabilities he has 
ted into for a brother-officer.” 
©. Kage looked at her. “Did Major Dawkes tell you this?” 
f knew her cousin well, every tone of his countenance 
oice. 
Thomas, you don’t believe this !” 
T prefer not to discuss the matter with you, Caroline.” 
Whichever way it may be, however contracted, the debts 
t the less real,” she continued ; “and nothing but the 
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scandal likely to arise in our home would have induced m 
apply to you for a loan of Tom’s money. Will you let | 
have it?” 

“No. And I am sorry that Major Dawkes should | 
suggested this toyou. He had already had a decisive nega 
from me.” 

“ Has he asked you before?” 

“Yes. Several weeks ago.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” she uttered in a tone of pique ; pique aga 
her husband. ‘He might have had the grace to consult 
first, considering whose money it is.” 

Mr. Kage had thought so at the time. He made no rem 

‘You will advance it now, Thomas, for my sake.” 

“I would do a great deal for your sake, Caroline ; but 
this. I will not be a false trustee, or part with my | 
integrity.” 

Some thought, some recollection, came over Mrs. Daw 
and she betrayed for a moment vivid emotion. ‘Thomas K 
took up a book that lay on the table and turned over its lea 
He would not so much as glance at her. 

“What am I to do, if people do come in here and take 
furniture ?” 

“ Go to the Rock, Caroline; that is my advice to you. 
at once, and leave the major to fight out the battle with 
creditors !” 

“They cannot come into the Rock?” she exclaimed 
sudden apprehension. 

“ Certainly not. ‘The major’s liabilities could no more to 
that, or anything it contains, than mine could. It is your: 
use until your boy shall be of age : after that, his absolutely 

“ But would not the seizing these things be like a las 
disgrace ? ” 

“It is a disgrace occurring every day in families highe 
position than yours, and it is thought little of. But in 
case, Caroline, no disgrace will be reflected on you. You 
shielded from it by your own position. It is a peculiar 
You have your large fortune; you are in possession of 
Rock. The majors embarrassments cannot touch you; t 
are his own exclusively, and people so regard them.” 
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Regard!” she interrupted, quickly taking up the word. 

re they already known?” 

ae of them, I fancy. But I ought to have said 

| regard,’ for I was thinking of the contingency we have been 

king of. If these things must go, let them go, Caroline: 

pyre as a warning to the major to be prudent in future.” 
homas, you know that all the things are mine. They 
bought with my money.” 

hey were purchased in his name, and the law can take 

? 


2 
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That’s a great shame. The law must know they really 
ag to me.” 

There was no marriage settlement, you see, Caroline.” 
Well, well, I know how stupid ¢ha¢ was; no good going 
it again.” 

None in the world. I am sorry your husband should have 
pled you with this.” 

de said if he could not have the money he would shoot 
elf,” said Mrs. Dawkes. 

©. Kage’s eyes twinkled with a merry expression. “I 
Imber, some years ago, when the major was in want of 
wy, he said he must have it, or drown himself. I don’t 
+ he had it; and he is alive yet. Tell him, Caroline, he 
llo well to forget that Tom has money. And do you go 
Mce to the Rock, where the major’s grievances cannot 
eb your peace.” 

‘tc has just come to what I anticipated; for I did not 
< expect you would advance him any,” she observed with 
‘imity ; “and I know you are right. But won't he be in 
‘ion when I tell him!” 

T will tell him myself, if you like,” said Mr. Kage. ‘‘ Indeed, 
“ld prefer to do so,” 

$. Dawkes acquiesced, glad to have the matter taken out 
i hands. And the next day the bewildered major received 
Wr decisive note, which convinced him that all hope from 
Maarter was really over. Many a time since has Thomas 
asked himself the question, whether, if Major Dawkes 
lune to him and revealed the whole truth of his peril, and 
A d to him for salvation, as a man just condemned some- 
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times pleads to the judge for his life—whether he might h 
been tempted to prove false to his trust, and save him. 4 
he has always been thankful that the difficulty was not bror 
before him. f 

The next scene -fated to be enacted in the drama was 
illness of little Tom Canterbury. Not quite immediately 
Mrs. Dawkes act on Mr. Kage’s advice—to go to the Ri 
She could not tear herself all at once from her fashion 
friends; and she had a ready excuse in the fact that she 
yet rather weak for travel. Just a few days she inter 
should elapse first. Ere they were over, Tom was take 
with a malady he had been attacked with before—inflamma 
of the chest. He was in great danger. Mrs. Dawkes H 
over him, scarcely quitting his bedside; now giving wa) 
hope, now to all the anguish of despair. But see you not y 
a flood of sunlight this same dangerous illness opened to 
major? It could not be said, perhaps, that he positively pr 
for the child to die; but the possibility lay on his heart | 
tinually in a sort of wild wish, never leaving it. To tempc 
much longer with those men whom he so terribly feared w 
not be in his power. 

Mrs. Dawkes sat at the child’s bedside, the silk cu 
drawn between him and the meridian sun. There appeare 
be little doubt that he was dying. A wan white face, it 
laid on the pillow, the blue eyes half closed, the fair hair fa 
around. One hand, stretched out on the counterpane, 
the mother-of-pearl shell given him by Belle Annesley. It 
open; and the vivid colouring of the angels’ robes in 
picture, bearing the child to heaven, shone brightly in a : 
sunbeam that fell across the bed. It was strange the 
that this simple toy had taken—or rather the picture it 
tained—on the imagination of the boy : he was, in good tı 
too susceptible. He had been lying for some time witl 
moving, his mother watching him, tears in her eyes, a dull | 
in her aching heart, when the eyes fully opened, and s 
slight animation appeared in the still face. 

“ Let him have my money, mamma.” 

The words, suddenly breaking on the previous stilli 
startled Mrs. Dawkes. She did not quite catch his F] 
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Let who have your money, my darling?” 

Papa. Oh, let him have it! He won’t be angry with you 
” 

ie understood now. His mind was running on that un- 
y scene of a short time before, when Major Dawkes had 
k him down, and terrified him with furious words, It 

l aid hold of his imagination for ill. 

Ve shall not want money in heaven, mamma,” 

No, that we shall not.” 

And heaven’s better than the Rock.” 

luch better,” she said from the depths of her weary heart. 
wish I was there,” sighed the child. “See how good the 
s are!”—with a movement of the shell towards her. 
sy take us up without any pain.” 

Tom, my darling, don’t talk of dying. It will break my 
” 


t the boy did not seem to heed the words. He lay with 

ves wide open, as if looking for something in the distance, 
fently repeating again the burden of his song. 
Í wish I was there. It is full of flowers and sunshine; and 
jie is cruel ; Jesus will not let them be. Mamma, I wish 
f there.” And Mrs. Dawkes bent her anguished brow on 
Tillow by his side. The wish sounded in her ears like an 
hous prevision. 
the afternoon Major Dawkes came up. Tom was worse 
i lying almost without motion, and breathing with 
malty. 
(here is no further hope; I am sure of it,” moaned Mrs. 
fles, in her heartfelt anguish. 
te major felt entirely of the same opinion. He was looking 
) small white face, when one of the servants appeared and 
‘ously beckoned him out. He was wanted downstairs. 
Tou did not say I was in?” muttered the major, after 
rs the door on the sick-room. 

he gentleman would not listen to me, sir. He walked 
oat in, when I answered the door, and sat down in the 
ròi as He says he shall sit there till he sees le It is 
wil osse.” 
& jor Dawkes nearly fainted. Mr. Rosse was a Bayan and 
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one of those dangerous enemies he so dreaded. Go to 
he was obliged: and yet—he scarcely dared. He shrank i 
the interview like the veriest coward. 

“You are worse than a fool, Richards,” foamed the m 
“If you cannot contrive to keep people out of my house tl 
don’t want to see, you may quit my service.” 

“Tt’s not possible to keep the door barred, sir, with vis 
and doctors and other people coming to it perpetual,” wz 
the answer Richards ventured to make. 

The conference was a stormy one, though carried o 
cautious tones, and with closed doors. Things had com 
an extremity. 

“Only a few days more; only a day or two!” impl 
Major Dawkes, wiping his forehead, which had turned 
and damp. “It is impossible that he can survive, and 
I shall have thousands and thousands at command, and 
amply recompense you. You have waited so long, you 
surely accord me this little additional grace: I will pay 
bill twice over for it, and twice to that.” 

“Upon one plea or another we have been put off from 
to day and from week to week. This may be as fals 
excuse as the others have been.” 

“But it is not a false excuse; the child is lying upor 
bed, dying. If Mrs. Dawkes were not with him, you n 
go up and see for yourself that it is so. Hark! that i: 
physician’s step.” 

The physician it was; he had been upstairs, and 
coming down again. Major Dawkes threw wide the dos 
the dining-room. 

“ Doctor, what hope is there? I fear but little.” 

“ Theres just as much as you might put in your hand 
blow away,” replied the doctor, who was a man of qi 
sayings, and knew that Major Dawkes bore no blood rela 
ship to the child. “The only hope that remains lies ir 
elasticity of children; they seem ready to be shrouded 
hour, and are running about the room the next. We ca 
nothing more for our little patient ; and if he does rally, i 
be owing to this elasticity, this tenacity of life in the young 
do not think he will.” 
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“he doctor passed out at the hall-door, and the major 
red to his visitor. “You hear what he says; now will you 
= me the delay?” 

“Well, under the circumstances—one day longer,” replied 
lawyer, whose firm would prefer their money, even to the 
osure of the major. Let them once get clear of Major 
wkes, and he might swindle all the bill-brokers in London 
ewards for what they cared. He stepped across the hall 
ards the door, and the major attended him, 

But if the child should not die—if he should recover—what 
R?“ Mr, Rosse suddenly stopped to ask. 

*he major’s heart and face alike turned sickly at the sup- 
ition ; it was one he dared not dwell upon—literally dere? 


There is no ‘if? about it; he is quite sure to die. When 
as up with him just now, he looked at the last gasp; the 
i thought he was dead then, up to the knees. I'll drop 
a note as soon as it’s over,” 

right drew on, ‘The child lay in the same state—his eyes 
red, and quite unconscious—battling with death. The 
Lical men came and went, but they could render no assist- 
=; and it seemed pretty certain that no morning would 
m for little Tom Canterbury, Mrs, Dawkes would sit up 
him, in spite of her husband's remonstrances, who told her 
| the incessant fatigue and watching would make her ill 
h, He went to rest himself, and slept soundly ; for his 
sles seemed at an end, ‘The sick-room, as may be remem- 
ed, was near his own; and Major Dawkes was suddenly 
ised by a movement in it, He heard the nurse come out, 
to Richards, and tell him to run for the doctor, The man 
“been kept up all night, to be ready if wanted, ‘The major 
ved at his watch—tive o'clock, 

Mts over at last,” thought he. “What a mercy! I did 
think he'd hold out so long Ah, they may send, but 
‘rs cannot bring the dead to life. And now I am a free 
again |” 

Ta would not go into the death-chamber; he did not care to 
Wess death-scenes ; and it would be time enough to condole 
1 Mrs. Dawkes by-and-by, So he lay, indulging a charming 
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vision of the golden paradise which had at length opene 
him, which was partly imagination, partly a semi-dream. 
return of Richards disturbed him. He heard the latch 
placed in the door, and the man come up the stairs. M 
Dawkes rose, put on his slippers, opened his door an inc 
two, and arrested his servant. 

“ You have been round to the doctor’s, Richards ?” 

“Yes, sir. He'll be here in a minute or two.” 

“ There was no necessity to disturb him, only that it 
be more satisfactory to your mistress. The child is dea 
suppose ?” 

“ Dead, sir! no. He has took a turn for the better.” 

“ What ?” gasped Major Dawkes. 

“He seems to have took a turn, sir, and has rallied ; 
that’s why my mistress sent for the doctor.” 

“ T_I—don’t understand,” cried the bewildered major. 
really did not. So intense had been the conviction of 
child’s death that his mind was unable at once to admit 
different impression. 

“When the doctor was here the last thing, sir, he thot 
there might be a change in the night, for the better or 
worse. If it was for the better, he was to be sent to, he sa 
explained Richards. 

“ And—uit is for the better ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir, happily. Judith says she’s sure he will 
over it now.” 

Major Dawkes withdrew into his room, and softly closed 
door. He felt as though the death-blow, which was to | 
overtaken the child, had missed its aim, and fallen upon hi 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“DIED IN A FIT.” 


A WEEK elapsed ; and little Tom Canterbury, owing, no do 
to the “elasticity ” spoken of by the doctor, appeared to 
getting well rapidly. Mrs. Dawkes, heart and spirits a 
raised, caring not even for folly and fashion in comparison} 
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darling child, gave orders that preparations should be made 
removal to the Rock. If the major was unable to leave 
idon, he could remain behind, she obligingly told him ; but 
n wanted country air, and Tom should have it. 
‘o depart for the Rock, or to depart for Kamtschatka, 
Id have seemed all one to the major, provided either place 
Id shield him and his reputation. Scarcely once during 
last week had he dared to show himself out of doors. His 
> had been chiefly spent in writing bulletins of little Canter- 
’s state to sundry people interested, every one of which 
resented the child as “slowly going.” So long as this farce 
d be kept up, and his enemies be deceived into believing it, 
elt tolerably safe. Tolerably only: it was Major Dawkes’s 
ortune never to feel quite assured upon the point at any 
nent, night or day. But, in fact, he was so. With the 
spect of Tom Canterbury’s thousands and tens of thousands 
ping into his greedy fingers, to be squandered as Major 
vkes knew how to squander, people considered that it lay 
neir interests not to proceed to extremity with him. And 
& an extremity ! 
“ow harshly Fate was dealing with him in thus restoring 
a to life, Major Dawkes felt to the backbone. He looked 
n it as a grievous wrong; an injury done him. In the 
version of mind caused by need, he had come to regard the 
une as his by right. Did it stand to any reason that this 
'y infant ought to keep him out of what would put him 
sght with the world, and relieve him from this horrible 
tmare? Children who died were happier than children 
lived; little Tom wanted to go to heaven; he was saying 
sontinually ; and Heaven could not be kind when it thus 
ed the lease of his poor frail life on earth, 
» reasoned Major Dawkes. There were moments now 
h he wished Ze had died in his childhood, before worry and 
_ had come; and in pursuing this line of argument he was 
t enough. But—zwhat was he to do? Tom Canterbury’s 
jrery could not be kept secret for ever. The period when 
last be known was looming all too near, advancing close, 
| then, to his threshold. And it was bringing with it an 
| of agony and shame, than which to Major Dawkes nothing 
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could be more terrible. It seemed that he must forfeit 
rather than meet it. 

At this, the week’s end, the medical men pronounced it 
for Tom to travel. Mrs. Dawkes at once fixed the follo 
morning for their departure ; and gave the major that obli 
permission, to go or stay behind, mentioned before. § 
after hearing it, Major Dawkes was crossing the hall, whe 
knock and ring startled him; startled him, as it seemed 
abject terror. His first impulse was to dart into the neg 
room and bolt himself in; his next to dart out again 
seize Richards’ arm, who was coming along to open 
door. y 

“ Richards,” he whispered—and the man stood amazed at 
wild alarm, mingled with entreaty, in his master’s aspect 
accent—“ don’t open the door, for your life. Go into the 
and see who it is. If it’s any one for me, say I went ou 
town at seven this morning, and shan’t be back till—till 
to-night. Swear to it, man, if they dispute your word.” 

Richards descended the kitchen-stairs, and his master st 
up the upper ones, four steps at a time, stealthily, silently, 
man who is flying from danger. Up to the second-floor y 
he, as if the higher he went the more secure he should feel { 
it. Instead of entering his own room, he turned into the 
opposite, the day-nursery. It opened into the little L 
bedchamber, but the door was closed between them. 

Judith stood at the round table by the fire—which ] 
Dawkes thought well to have lighted daily, though sum 
weather had come in. She was measuring a dessert-spoonf 
mixture from a small green medicine-bottle. Little Tom ( 
terbury was by her side, watching her. 

“ What’s this?” asked Major Dawkes, taking up the bo 
when she had recorked it, and put it on the mantelpiece. 

“I don’t know, sir; I can’t read writing,” replied Ju 
thinking the major meant the direction, which he was loo 
at. If he had meant anything, it was probably the mixt 
but he had spoken in total abstraction, for his mind wi 
chaos just then. 

“The Mixture. Master Canterbury,” were the words wri 
there. 
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Does he require medicine still ?” exclaimed Major Dawkes. 
hought he was well.” 
It’s only some stuff the doctor sends to comfort his inside, 
vhich has been out of order,” replied Judith. “He takes 
oonful three times a day: morning, afternoon, and before 
oes to bed at night.” 
ajor Dawkes took out the cork, smelt the mixture and 
d it, simply by way of doing something, while Tom drank 
is spoonful. But, as Richards was heard coming up the 
, the major hastily returned the bottle to the mantel-piece, 
went out to meet him. 
Was I wanted 2?” 
čes, sir. The gentleman was that one who never gives his 
>; and I saw two men standing off, as if they belonged to 
» added Richards, in a confidential tone. “ They are 
ting opposite now.” 
7ou said I was out of town?” 
told him Td take a oath to it, sir, if he liked—as you 
ed me. And he said it would be none nearer the truth if 
” 
ujor Dawkes wiped his damp brow and turned into his 
om ; his perplexities were growing fast and thick. This 
int matter was one of simple debt ; and simple debt would 
been as nothing compared with the other thing he 
ved. Exposure could not be more than a day’s course 
mW. 
gony, disgrace, punishment!” spoke he to his own soul, 
glanced at the future. ‘The abhorrence and contempt 
wife ; the haughty condemnation of my brother-officers ; 
iol scorn of the world; the hulks for me! I am in dread 
: of it all; and only because the weak thread of a wretched 
i life is not broken! Why could he not have died? It 
at the turn of the balance; a turn the other way, and— 
Lould both have been the better, There has been a 
E broad since that night, ever at my elbow, whispering 
ation.” 
i so, And the devil had never stood closer to Major 
{=s than in this self-same moment. To give him his due, 
oggled against the fiend as well as he knew how. 
orge Canterbury’s Will. 25 
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The major did not go out that day ; he did not dare; » 
was to become of him on the next—and the next—and 
next, he shuddered to contemplate. He dined at home 
his wife at six o’clock, in her dressing-room. She felt 
unwell, and had been lying there on the sofa all the aftern 

“Tt is the fatigue of nursing Tom,” said the major, 
knew it would bring its reaction.” 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,” retorted Mrs. Dawkes. “I 
taken a violent cold, or else caught Tom’s complaint, for 
chest feels sore. Country air will set both me and Tor 
rights. We start in the morning. Do you intend tc 
with us?” 

“ I—I don’t think I can,” ‘replied the miserable major. 

He quitted the room after dinner ; and went prowling a 
the house like a restless spirit, not venturing to go out bi 
dusk. Mrs. Dawkes lay down on the sofa again and ran 
her boy. Judith brought him, and her mistress began tal 
about the arrangements for the morning. 

“The carriage will be at the door before half-past nine, 
know, Judith.” 

“Yes, ma’am; I shall be quite ready. What about M: 
Tom’s Payor added Judith. ‘ Had he better take it ir 
morning, ma’am ?—there’ll be just one dose left.” 

“No, I think not. To-night he must.” 

“ Oh yes, I shall give it him as soon as he is undress 
said Judith, “and that won’t be long first: it’s ever so n 
after seven. I think he had better come now, ma'am, tha 
may have a good long night’s rest. Master Tom, vi 
say good night to your mamma?” 

Of course it was right that the boy, still so weak and delit 
should have a good night’s rest to fortify him for the morr 
journey. Mrs. Dawkes strained the child to her; and 
child’s little arms strained her. It was a long and f 
embrace, and he cried when he was taken from her: w 
was somewhat remarkable, as it was not a usual none fa 
to do. 

“God bless you, my darling! We shall both get well 
Rock.” 

Mrs. Dawkes, left alone, drank a cup of tea brought 
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Fry, and then went into her bedroom to prepare for rest. 
yas irritable and impatient; so much so, that the maid 
whether she felt worse. 
h, I don’t know!” was the querulous answer. ‘Since 
ik that cup of hot tea, my tooth has begun to ache again, 
nough to distract me.” 
would have it out, ma’am, if I were you,” cried Fry. 
always a-distracting of you.” 
ave it out! Have a tooth out at my age!” echoed Mrs, 
es, “Pd rather suffer martyrdom. Be quick over my 
ind don’t say such things to provoke me.” 
Fry went on with her duties, and her mistress went on 
ng, and holding’ one side of her face. 
erhaps, ma’am, if you were to put a little brandy to it, it 
ease you,” Fry ventured to say again. “Some cotton 
d in brandy, and put into the tooth, has cured many a 
che. Laudanum’s best, but I suppose there’s none in 
use.” 
would do me no good,” fretfully answered Mrs. Dawkes. 
left her mistress to rest. But there was no sleep for 
Yawkes ; the pain in her tooth prevented it. She tossed 
rned from side to side, five minutes seeming to her like 
ir. 
r it happened that there was some laudanum in the 
, at any rate, some preparation of opium, though the 
ad been unconscious of it. It had been brought in for 
vurpose several weeks before, and had stood since then 
major’s dressing-room. Mrs. Dawkes, in a moment of 
ation, rose from her bed, resolved to try it. Her own 
ig-room opened on one side the bedchamber, the major’s 
other; and she took the night-light which was burning— 
had closed the shutters to shut out all the remains of 
“t—and went into the latter. 
“s a very small place, little better than a closet, and had 
except through the bedchamber. Her own dressing- 
was large, and had two entrances. Over the major’s 
md-stand was a narrow slab of white marble, and on 
Îl stood the bottle required by Mrs. Dawkes. His tooth. 
box and shaying-tackle usually stood there; but since 
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he had occupied the room upstairs, they had been reme 
with various other things belonging to him, the un 
laudanum-bottle alone being left. Mrs. Dawkes went tc 
slab, and stretched forth her hand to take the bottle. | 
exceedingly astonished was she to find that no bottle was t 
The slab had nothing on it. 

“Why, what can have become of it?” she exclaimed al 
“The bottle is always there; I saw it there this very 
And the servants do not come in here since the room 
been unused.” 

She looked about with the light, but could see nothing 
—the shelves and places were bare. Exceedingly cross, 
returned to her bedroom, steeped a bit of cotton-wool in s 
spirits of camphor, put that to her tooth, and lay down a; 
The pain subsided at once, and she was dozing off to s 
when some one came cautiously into the room from the pass 
entrance. Mrs. Dawkes pulled aside the curtain, and saw 
husband. He started back. 

“Ts it you?” she exclaimed. 

“What brings you in bed now?” cried the major, loo 
still like a man startled. 

“I could not sit up. I wish you wouldn’t come distur 
me. Is it late or early ?” 

“Tt is not yet nine.” 

He went into his dressing-room as he answered, but ¢ 
out again immediately, and stayed to speak. 

“Caroline, Iam going down to Kage about the matte 
talked of the other day—to see if he won’t help me. 
ought, and he must.” 

“Tt will be of no use.” 

“At any rate, I shall try. I really want help very bz 
Have you any message for him?” 

“ None,” she answered drowsily. “I don’t care to talk 
may set my tooth aching again.” 

“Well, good night ; but I am sorry to have disturbed you 
shall see you in the morning.” | 

The major descended the stairs. Calling up Richard 
gave him sundry commissions and injunctions; and then 
out, peering into the dusk to see that the coast was 
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1g round the corner and into a hansom, he ordered the 
' to take him to Mr. Kage’s house. There he learnt that 
urrister was not expected until late, and would probably 
ind at his chambers. The hansom dashed down to the 
le. Mr. Kage was at work late. Rather surprised was 
see his visitor; much more surprised to hear what he had 
for. a 

y, what amount of impudence must the man possess, thus 
rsist in this annoyance! He had come to press for that 
gain; and sat down and did it. Mr. Kage may be for- 
if he answered sharply. 

homas Canterbury’s money !” echoed the major, in reply 
me words. “You speak as though I asked for all 
offers, and the Rock into the bargain. I only wish 
row a very trifling portion of it—three or four thousand 
a 

he sum, more or less, is not of any consequence; but 
Dawkes mentioned twelve thousand,” spoke Thomas 
stiffly. 

rs. Dawkes must have mistaken what I said I should 
ər what I said I wanted. From three to four thousand 
s will be sufficient.” 

ere it but three thousand pence it would be all the same. 
surprised at you, Major Dawkes. Permit me to say that 
itleman would persist in these applications, in the teeth 
refusal and its reasons.” 

shall pay you back, long before little Canterbury is of 
Kage, my good fellow,” added the major, wiping the 
sation from his brow—and, indeed, he had done little 
ace entering, for he seemed full of agitation—‘“‘ consider 
ait I amin. If I can’t get money, and don’t get money; 
_ be nothing for it but—but—the Insolvent Court, Mrs. 
*s would never hold up her head again.” 
alf-contemptuous smile crossed the barister’s lips. He 
btorily declined further appeal on the subject. “Were 
sney my own, you should have had it before now,” said 
mally ; “but my trusteeship I will hold inviolate.” 

wen to-morrow morning I must see about filing my 
nm,” gloomily responded the major. 

3 
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“ Quite the best thing you can do,” said Mr. Kage. 

“Your cousin, Mrs. Dawkes, will have you to thank for 

No reply to this. The major moved to the door as s 
as a bear. Mr. Kage took the lamp to light him. down: 
“I suppose Tom is all right again—getting stronger daily 
observed, stretching the light out beyond the railings. 

“Oh, he is quite well; he wants nothing now but char 
air. His mother takes him to the Rock to-morrow. | 
night to you.” 

The major jumped into the hansom that had waited for 
and was driven off. Having been immured indoors for 
he thought he needed some indemnifying recreation, 
intended to “make a night of it.” 

The morning dawned brightly. At seven o’clock Fr: 
in her mistress’s room, according to orders. Mrs. Dawke 
not like getting up at seven any more than do other p 
who are accustomed to lie late abed; but her child’s w 
just now was paramount, and she was determined the jo 
should not be deferred through delay on her part, or o1 
of the household. She was gracious this morning, t 
Fry that her toothache was gone and that she felt str 
altogether. 

“Now, Fry, is everything ready?” she asked, whil 
dressed. 

“ Quite ready, ma'am,” emphatically responded Fry; “ 
ways all that lies in my department to get ready. I am 
too glad to be off to Chilling myself, ma’am. It seems a 
since I saw my relations there. Td like to see my poo 
mistress, too.” 

Did Caroline Dawkes take that last sentence as a repi 
to herself? It was not so meant. She rejoined, r 
peevishly— 

“In the sad state poor mamma lies, it is so very distre 
to see her, you know, Fry. I’m sure I did not get ove 
pain for days, when I left her last. It is not good for h 
see me, either. It Sky her; the doctor says so.” 

“ Very true, ma’ am,’ daraiibaced Fry. 

“Is the major going with us or not, do you know?” rest 
Mrs. Dawkes. 
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fancy not, ma’am. I don’t think Richards has any 
s about packing.” 
That tells nothing. A gentleman’s things can be put 
her in five minutes. The major must be called, Fry.” 
‘he major did not sleep at home, ma’am.” 
Tot sleep at home?” 
ind he is not come in yet,” added Fry, who was no 
ular friend to the major, and had not the least objection 
tin a word against him, if opportunity offered. 
Tow do you know he did not sleep at home? ” 
secause, ma’am, his room is just in the state it was last 
when the housemaid left it ready for him, with the door 
staring open.” ` 
s. Dawkes, albeit caring very little for the major, was no 
t pleased than are other wives when told their husbands 
not slept at home, and continued to dress in silence. 
ntly she sent Fry to see whether the nurse was getting 
Certain though she felt of the fact, it was as well to be on 
ife side, and ascertain it. Judith had passed many nights 
e in watching, and sleep might be reasserting its claims. 
e Fry was absent, she threw a warm wrapper over her 
oats, and went into the major’s dressing-room to ring the 
there, knowing that it would.bring up Richards. An 
pected object met her eyes. 
eat as had been Mrs. Dawkes’s surprise the previous night 
ad the laudanum-bottle absent from the slab, far, far 
er was her present surprise to see it in the exact place it 
ilways occupied, as if it had never been touched. Mrs. 
<es mechanically took it in her hand: it was the veritable 
>, labelled as usual, “Tincture of Opium. Major Dawkes.” 
id she only dreamt that she came to look for it?—the 
ion really occurred to her. None of the servants had 
through her room in the night. But on her own dressing- 
lay the cotton and the phial of camphorated spirit, to 
: that it was no dream. 
udith has been up ever so long, ma’am, and she’s soon 
to dress Master Tom,” said Fry, coming back. ‘ There’s 
ards standing outside, saying the major’s bell rang. I 
im his ears must have heard double.” 
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Mrs. Dawkes went to the door. What she wanted y 
Richards was, to ask whether his master had said where he 
going. Richards replied in the negative: he had suppa 
his master was coming home to sleep as usual. Mrs. Daw 
went back to her dressing-table, and sat down for Fry to bi 
her hair. 

Directly afterwards the major came in, laughing gaily. 
seemed determined to put a light face on the absence, 
wife kept her head fixed under Fry’s hands, looking neithe 
the right nor the left, not condescending to notice him in 
way whatsoever. 

“ Did you think I had taken flight, Caroline? After lea 
Kage, I went up to Briscoe’s rooms. We got to cards; < 
upon my word, the time passed so unconsciously, and it g 
so late, that he gave mea bed. I feared I might disturb ; 
coming in between two and three o’clock.” 

Caroline did not see the point of the speech. Allan exc 
thought she. Three o’clock was no absolutely unusual H 
for the major to come in; and as for disturbing her, it 
not her room he had to come to. “Very accommodating 
Captain Briscoe to keep beds ready made-up for his frien 
she coldly remarked. 

“ And that was a sofa,” laughed the major. ‘‘ You will H 
a splendid day for your journey. The wind is in its sot 
quarter for Tom.” 

“You don’t go with us, then?” 

“I wish I could. I dare say I shall follow you within 
week.” 

“Oh, do you!” cried Mrs. Dawkes, her temper a 1 
ruffled. “Just as you please.” 

Major Dawkes stood for a moment, watching the proces: 
hairdressing. Caroline fancied he must want something, 
would not ask. 

“What of Mr. Kage? Did you see him?” 

“T saw him. Had to go down to his chambers. He i 
regular va¢, Caroline ; he will do nothing.” 

“ I told you he would not,” she gravely rejoined; “and 
is quite right not to do it. As to a rat—if all people were 
little like one, the world might be mcre comfortable than it 
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Is that a slash at me?” asked Major Dawkes, smiling 
y, and seeming fully determined not to be put out. “I 
Kage never could hit it off well together, you know, 
oline ; therefore it was hardly likely he would go out of 
way to do me a service. Perhaps I may get what I want 
ugh Briscoe. He——” 

Whatever is the matter?” 
he interruption came from Fry, who at that moment was 
ig the door. The nurse, Judith, had stolen quietly inside 
room, and was standing there with clasped hands, and face 
and white. Major and Mrs. Dawkes turned round. 

What do you want, Judith?” inquired her mistress. 

I got up at six, ma’am,” began Judith, “and when I had 
sed myself, I put up the things I had left last night, 
king I’d'let the child sleep as long as I could. I said to 
elf, what a long night’s rest he was having; what a beauti- 
leep! And I—I—went to take him up now; and I—sir © 
a’am—I can’t awaken him.” She had spoken just as she 
ed, in a wild, bewildered sort of manner ; and she appeared 
e shaking all over. 

It is the remains of his illness,” remarked Mrs. Dawkes ; 
she gazed hard at Judith, thinking her manner, and her 
ing at all, very strange. ‘Children are sure to sleep well 
-an illness. Take him up gently; he will awake as you 
s him.” 

But I can’t take him up, ma’am,” returned the trembling 
th. ‘“ He—he—won’t awake.” 

-y stared at her with open mouth, privately persuaded that 
had lost her senses. 

Will you please to come and see, sir?” added Judith, 
essing her master. 

Nonsense, Judith ; why should I come?” demanded the 
r. “Surely you don’t want my help to arouse a sleeping 
|! Take him up yourself, as your mistress says. Splash 
idful of cold water in his face; that will wake him soon 
igh.” 

oh, sir, come!” pleaded Judith. “Please come. Not 
ma’am.” 

se major left the room in answer to the appeal. No 
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sooner had he got out than Judith, shutting the door, sei 
upon his arm, and spoke in a whisper: “Sir, I think ] 
dead.” 

“ What?” retorted the major, as if angry at her folly. 

“Tt is so, sir, if ever I saw death yet. I did not dar 
speak before my mistress. He is stiff and cold.” 

Major Dawkes pushed her aside with his elbow, and ascen 
the stairs, Judith at his heels. There was a noise behind, : 
they turned to look: Mrs. Dawkes and Fry were follow 
them up. 

_ “She had better not come in, sir,” whispered Judith. 
may be too much for her.” 

The major went back to stop his wife. Judith stood at 
room door. It was of no use. Caroline broke away from 
detaining hand, and went resolutely onwards. 

Thomas Canterbury was lying in his little bed, shaded 
the purple-silk hangings, cold, white—and dead. ‘The sł 
with the angels carrying the child to heaven, was clasped 
his hand. The angels had been down now to carry him. 

“He must have died in a fit,” cried Fry. 

And Mrs. Dawkes fell across the bed with a low cry 
piteous anguish. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ENSHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 


Late in the afternoon of as brilliant a day as London 
produce, when spring is merging into summer, Thomas K: 
in his professional costume, might have been seen ascenc 
to his chambers in the Temple with the fleet steps of one. 
runs a race against time. Mr. Kage was then doing little] 
He had a vast amount of business on his shoulders just n 
legal and private. Only the past night Major Dawkes (as 
have already seen) found him late at his chambers, hard 
work. This.evening he would have to quit London on st 
private matters connected with his friend Lord Hartledon, 
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would be away for some three or four days. Dashing off 
wig and gown, he was about to settle down to his table, 
| go over certain papers, there waiting for an opinion, when 
clerk, Mr. Taylor—for he could afford one now—accosted 
le 
‘One of Major Dawkes’s servants has been here, sir to ask 
you would go up there as quickly as you could, Mrs. 
wkes 2 
‘But I can’t,” interrupted Mr. Kage. “With what I have 
to do to-day, it is not possible. Did you say so?” 

‘No, sir. I said I would give you the message. I told 
1 you were busy. The little boy is dead!” 

‘What little boy?” 

‘Mrs. Dawkes’s, sir—little Canterbury.” 

"homas Kage’s hands ceased rattling the parchments. He 
ked up as one who believes not. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

He is dead, sir, sure enough, and all that pot of money 
ses. He died in the night.” 

But what did he die of? What was the matter with him?” 

The man couldn’t say. It was that Richards, who has 
aught notes here once or twice.” 

The boy was well again,” reiterated Mr. Kage, feeling 
tly bewildered. “ Dawkes said so when he was here last 
at; besides, I know it.” 

What the man said was, that the nurse found him dead in 

‘bed this morning,” pursued Mr. Taylor. “ Mrs. Dawkes 
ina veg terrible state, and her maid sent him to ask you 
fo up.” 
| rapid argument in his own mind, whether he might venture 
k off his journey until the morrow, and sit up that night to 
eplete his work, was decided in the affirmative. At almost 
cost he would go to his cousin in her sore need. He 

A, by taking the first train in the morning, perform his 

ey in time. 
7 shall want you to stay late to-night, Mr. Taylor.” 
Very well, sir.” 
fe went up to Belgravia as fast as a cab could take him, 
[ was shown at once into the presence of Mrs, Dawkes. 
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Her state was pitiable to witness. Just as she had been wh 
the alarm came, and she had run to the child’s room, so s 
was still—a loose robe on, and her hair hanging down. S 
had remained since in the very extremity of anguish—now it 
semi-fainting state ; now rushing to the death-room and call 
on her child to live—to live! In short, she was fran 
Could she only have wept—could she only have fallen int 
real faint, and so have induced weakness—it had been bet 
for her. Fry said all this to Mr. Kage in a few rapid sentenc 
as she stood with her hand on the door-handle. 

“I can scarcely believe it to be true, Fry, that the chilc 
dead,” he whispered. 

“ And that’s like us, sir. We cannot believe it now.” 

“ But what was it?” 

“ Oh, it must have been a sudden fit, sir. There’s nothi 
else, that I know of, could kill a child in his sleep.” 

With.a cry, something like what may be heard from one 
an attack of epilepsy, Mrs. Dawkes sprang forward when «< 
saw Mr. Kage, and flung herself into his arms. The sight 
him brought the reaction that had been wanted; and < 
began to sob frightfully, piteously imploring Thomas Kage 
bring Azm—her lamb, her angel-boy, her all—back to 1 
With difficulty could he unwind her arms; with difficu 
attempt a word of consolation. He did not know what to 
with her. Fry, hearing the sobs of emotion, came in. 1 
Kage sent her for water and other restoratives. Where v 
the major, he mentally wondered in deep anger. Surely 
proper place was by his wife’s side at such an hour as this! 

Major Dawkes had gone out to see, as was understood 
Fry, about some necessary arrangements. 

“ I don’t care now how soon I die myself, Thomas,” exclaim 
the poor mother, at the end of a prolonged and exhaustive 
of violent sobbing. 

“ Hush, Caroline! May God temper the trial to you!” 
added, more as a prayer than in answer. 

The next to come in, with a whiter face than usual, as 
stricken to fear, and words of condolence that seemed genu 
enough on her lips, was Keziah Dawkes. Keziah had he 
the news by pure accident. Happening to meet one of i 
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vants in the street, she stopped him to inquire after the 
ith of the house, and learnt what had taken place. Caroline 
s lying on the sofa then, in another of the semi-fainting-fits, 
erly exhausted. Fry, kneeling by her side, strove to put 
spoonfuls of weak brandy-and-water within her lips. Mr. 
ige took the opportunity to slip away in search of Judith. 
found her in the day-nursery ; her hands lying idle on her 
ses, the tears slowly coursing down her face. She stood up 
en he entered, and strove to dry her eyes. 
» What has the child died of, Judith?” 
Sir, I know no more than the dead—no more than he does, 
ty pale lambkin. Fry insists upon it that it must have been 
l; but I don’t believe it. He never had a fit in his life; 
` it stands to reason, that if he’d had one last night I must 
ve heard him. The least noise awakes me. Since his illness 
souldn’t move in his little bed but I started up, All last 
At I never heard him stir, never once, and I was awake twice 
self. This morning, when I got up, he was still sleeping, as 
»pposed, and. went on putting things ready for the journey.” 
You did not discover it immediately, then?” 
No, sir. I thought I’d let him lie as long as I could, for 
‘nad seemed dead asleep last night. Ird hardly laid him 
m in his bed, before he was off. I might have let him lie 
ser too, but for Fry’s coming up with a message from my 
tress, that we was both to be ready without delay. I finished 
» I was about, and then went to his bedside. ‘Master 
i, says I, ‘it’s time to get up; and your mamma’s astir 
jedy, and the morning’s beautiful.’ But he never answered. 
ake up, my darling,’ says I then, and put the bedclothes 
“a. Sir, you might a’most as well have killed me: there he 
fead !” 
“What did the doctor say?” 
“The first thing he said after seeing that the child was really 
= was to ask what I’d been giving to him ; he asked it 
gly too. As if I should give him anything that could hurt !” 
2 proceeded to recount the few facts connected with the 
< ay of the child’s life, Mr. Kage listening. He had eaten 
sweals well, the last thing he took having been a basin of 
~-and-milk for his tea, Judith had seen him take them all 
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—having, in fact, taken her own meals with him; and not 
a minute the previous day had the boy been out of her sight 

“ There’s the last thing I gave him,” she sobbed, pointin; 
the medicine-bottle on the mantel-piece. ‘‘He sat on my 
after he was undressed, and took it as good as gold. Il 
thought I should never give him anything again.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mr. Kage. 

Judith explained. It was a bottle of mixture sent by 
doctor, a dessert-spoonful of which the child had been tak 
three times a-day. Mr. Kage took the bottle in his he 
examined it, and read the label, “The Mixture. Ma 
Canterbury.” 

“He had took it every drop but that one dose that’s 1 
and a great deal of good it had done him,” said Judith, in 
deep sorrow, as Mr. Kage returned the bottle to the man 
piece. “Oh me! theres moments, sir, when I think it c 
be nothing but a dream.” In truth, it seemed quite like on 
Thomas Kage. “Will you see him, sir?” 

He nodded assent : and Judith, unlocking the door of 
next room, stood aside for him to pass. Many a time and 
had Mr. Kage gone in, to be greeted with the loving word 
the gentle child. 

At rest now; an angel in the heaven where he had so o 
wished to be. 


“ You have been up to see him!” cried Mrs, Dawkes, aln 
passionately, when Mr. Kage returned to her. “Why did | 
not tell me? I would have gone with you. I wanted to gi 

It seemed that some of the old excitement was coming 
again ; he laid his restraining hand on hers to enjoin calmn 
Keziah Dawkes, sitting at the curtained window with 
bonnet-strings untied, looked grey as before. Mrs. Daw 
had not invited her to take her bonnet off. This death we 
bring no end of good to her beloved brother Barby, but 
did not seem to be making a festival of it. Caroline moai 
‘faintly again and again, and let her fingers entwine themsel 
within those strong ones, in which there seemed to be at l 
protection. . 

“ What did he die of, Thomas—what did he die of?” 
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In truth, I see nothing that he can have died of, except 
’s visitation,” was his honest answer. ‘No harm seems to 
e come to him in any shape or form, to account for the 
Inge 

And we were to have gone to the Rock to-day, he and I! 
this time we should have been there.” 

Try and realize one thing, Caroline—that he is now in 
ect happiness ; and let it comfort you.” . 

Comfort ! for me !” she rejoined, opening her eyes on him 
ı moment. ‘‘ Never again in this life!” 
nd poor Caroline Dawkes turned her face down upon the 
cushion, to moan out the anguish that seemed as if it 
t kill her then and there. 
he dusk of evening had come on before Mr. Kage went 
nto take his departure. He encountered Major Dawkes in 
hall, who was then entering, They turned together into 
majors study. 

This is a very strange and sad event,” observed Thomas 
e. 
It is the strangest thing that ever happened in this world,” 
med the major; “and the saddest too—for my wife’s 
” 
You can throw no light upon it, I suppose; or conjecture 
> can have been the cause of death?” 
T! I am the least likely of anybody,” spoke the major, with 
bility. “I never saw the child but once yesterday, so far 
ican remember ; and I have been taxing my memory over 
That was in the morning. He went out with Judith, I 

in the carriage in the afterncon; but I know nothing 
t it personally. I was shut up in my study the best part 
ve day, writing letters and going over ac z 

movement of Mr. Kage’s caused the major to stop. 
ing quickly behind him, he saw the grey face of his sister. 
it certainly wore a scared expréssion—an expression that 
pai unable to keep under. A hasty greeting—which 
“aajor never looked in her face to give—and he went on 
what he had been saying. 

am telling Kage that I never saw the boy but once 

pday, Keziah; never saw him at all, in fact, after the 
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morning. It is most unfortunate. Not that my seeing | 
could have shown me what was to happen, or prevented 
As ill-luck had it, too, I did not sleep at home last night.” 

A slight movement of surprise in Mr, Kage’s eyes. 
other answer. 

“Of course I’d give a good deal not to have been out 
night. I’ve not done it for ages. Things are sure to hap 
crossly. After leaving your chambers, Kage, I went up 
Briscoe’s. We sat late at cards, and he gave me a bed. 
wife had seemed very poorly when I left her, and I did 
care to go home when it got so late, lest she should hear 
and be disturbed. I came round betimes this morning, kn 
ing of the day’s journey; and before I had been five mim 
in the house, the alarm took place. When Judith came 
saying something was the matter with the child, and then ca 
me out to whisper he was dead, I thought she must be say 
it for a farce.” 

Keziah Dawkes drew a long deep breath, as of relief.“ 
Barnaby, dear! and have you zo idea of the cause of death 

“What I think is this. That the child’s late illness, 
something connected with it, must have been the cause; | 
that the doctors were mistaken in supposing he had recovers 

“Ves, yes; it must have been so,” sighed Keziah. 

“Possibly so,” admitted Mr. Kage, speaking slowly. “TH 
seems to be no other way of accounting for it. I fear it 
have a sad effect on Mrs. Dawkes.” 

“For a time,” said the major, showing a long face. “ 
she'll get over it after a bit; she'll get over it. Other motl 
do.” 

A coroner’s inquest would have to be held on the ch 
very much to the resentment of Major and Mrs. Daw 
More to that of the former, however, than of the latter. 
for his enlarging in his wife’s presence on the degradatior 
Tom’s being “inquested,” as though he were a comr 
pauper’s child, she would never have thought of it, one way 
the other. Major Dawkes’s resentment, however, could 
arrest the law’s demands; and an inquest was fixed for 
Thursday afternoon, the child having been found dead on 
Wednesday. Early on Thursday morning the doctors m 
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ost-mortem examination ; and they came to the astounding 
usion that the child had died from some narcotic poison 
‘opium. An overdose of opium. 
e first frantic violence of Mrs. Dawkes’s grief had spent 
and on this morning, Thursday, she was tolerably calm— 
save for a restless neryousness that prevented her from 
still. Her medical attendants recommended her to 
in in bed; but Mrs, Dawkes paid no heed to them, and 
n o'clock she was up, and in her dressing-room, which 
in fact, a sort of boudoir. Here she sat, the breakfast-tray 
e her, making believe to sip her tea, and to eat small 
els of the thin toast. Major Dawkes had breakfasted 
y as usual, and was just now closeted in the dining-room 
the two doctors who had been making the examination. 
oming from the room above, they had requested to see 
and were shown in to him in the dining-room. Major 
ces was not holding the doctors in much favour just now, 
ey were at the root of this, to him, offensive proceeding, 
alling of the inquest. In the absence of all certainty as 
e cause of death, they had declined to give the requisite 
cate. 
ver for a moment, except during the intervals when she 
the sleep of exhaustion, was her child’s image absent from 
Dawkes’s mental sight, or its memory from her heart. It 
ed to her that Heaven had been bitterly unkind; and the 
she told herself it was wrong to think so, the more she 
at it. “Only two days ago, and he was with me in this 
“oom,” she moaned; “ prattling to me while I ate my 
vast. I divided a bit of my toast between us, him and 
Judith, standing by, said hot buttered toast was not good 
a. Oh, my boy, my boy!” 
came in with an expression of face that attracted even 
vtention of her desolate mistress. It was a mixture of 
> surprise, of puzzled curiosity, and of mortification. 
nat is the matter?” asked Mrs. Dawkes. 
matter was this. The doctors, having to ask two or 
tyuestions bearing on the conclusion they had come to 
fng the death of the child, had chosen to put them to 
sowing she was in a degree a confidential servant, and 
bege Canterbury’s Wiil. 26 
f 
i 


if 
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had caused her to be called in. There Fry learnt—but 
was the only one of the household to whom it was suffere 
transpire—that the death was the result of opium. ` 
declaration displeased Fry beyond everything: she had for 
her opinion that the child had died in a fit, and would not 
with it easily. 

“Its a nice thing they are saying now, ma’am,” replied 
in answer to her mistress, closing the door softly, and speal 
in covert tones. “It wouldn’t be doctors if they didn’t } 
some crotchet to invent. What he died of, sweet child, w 
fit, and nothing else.” 

Mrs. Dawkes paused in some surprise. ‘‘ Why, what do 
say it was, then ?” 

“They say he was poisoned, maam. Leastways that 
took something that was as good as poison ; senseless idiot 

“ They—say—he—was—poisoned !” echoed Mrs. Daw 
leaning forward in her chair, with dilating eyes. ‘Take 
what you assert, Fry.” 

“I think it’s them should be told to take care of | 
maam,” was Fry’s rather resentful answer. “ They declar 
must have died from taking an overdose of opium; W 
amounts to pretty nigh the same thing as saying he 
poisoned. I’d like to ask them who was likely to give 
opium. There was not such a thing as a drop in the ho 
but doctors must have their say. It was a fit.” 

A faint noise, curious in its sound, caused Fry to 
sharply. She had been putting the breakfast-things toge 
whilst she talked. Was her mistress going to have a fit? 
looked like it. 

“Opium! He died from opium! Do they say shat?” 

“They do, ma'am. ‘They are telling the major of it no 
the dining-room ; but I don’t believe it’s true.” 

With a face white as ashes—with hands lifted up befor 
as if to ward off some dreadful blow—with a strange t 
pervading her whole aspect, stood Mrs. Dawkes. “ 
but——” 

Not another syllable. Utterance failed ; and she fell 
on the seat in a dead faint. 

“ And enough to make her, poor dear, when such atr 
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s can be said of her own child!” ejaculated the sym- 
zing Fry, flying to the rescue. 
nen the coroner’s inquest met in the afternoon, the medical 
declared their opinion—that the child had died from the 
of some poison, probably opium. Judith, as nurse, was 
sharply questioned—turned inside out, as may be said— 
what food the child had taken on the evening of the day 
ding his death. She was to the full as indignant as Fry— 
so, indeed, at their supposing anything of the kind could 
found its way to him by any chance whatever; but 
h, unlike Fry, was not loud. Swallowing down her tears 
striving for calmness, she was very quiet and respectful, 
insisting upon it that the doctors must be wrong. Neither 
or drop had approached the child’s lips but what she 
If had given him—saving a small bit of his mamma’s 
red toast in the morning, which both she and her mistress 
yatched him eat. 
Te never was out of my sight during the whole day for one 
te, gentlemen,” she earnestly reiterated to the jury ; “and 
take my oath that he had nothing but his ordinary and 
st food. The doctors say that what he took to harm him 
have been taken at night ; but after his tea at five o'clock, 
| was bread-and-milk, he had nothing whatever—except 
essert-spoonful of physic when he was undressed ; and the 
ws know that that couldn’t have hurt him, for it was their 
physic, sent in by themselves, and he had been taking it 
jo or three days.” 
bith’s simplicity and earnest manner made its own favour- 
Impression on the coroner’s court. Major Dawkes, who 
resent, testified that she was a truthful, faithful servant, 
+) by her mistress, and fond almost to idolatry of the child. 
wnedicine-bottle, remaining in its place on the mantel-piece 
the one dose left in it, had been examined at once by the 
2 men, and found to be exactly as they had sent it in— 
md proper and harmless medicine. In fact, so far as 
‘ie testimony went, nothing could be more clearly proved 
dhat the child had taken nothing improper; and, more- 
‘nat there had positively occurred no opportunity whatever 
‘thing else to be administered to him. 
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No one could have had access to him. When the child 
in bed—and the nurse testified that he fell asleep almost as 
laid his head on the pillow—she, Judith, had remained in 
room. Closing the door between the two nurseries, she 
set to work to turn out her drawers and pack up her | 
things, which were all in the bedroom. The child never stir 
she said; he was sleeping sound and fast. Of course, it 
now known that he was in the sleep of stupor, passing qui 
on to death. At ten o’clock—she heard the hour strike f 
the churches—she ran downstairs for her supper—merely s 
bread-and-butter. Bringing it up on a plate, she went on arr 
ing her things, and went to bed between eleven and twelve. 

A juryman interrupted to inquire how long she remai 
downstairs, and whether any one meanwhile could have 
access to the child. 

“I was not down two minutes, sir,’ was Judith’s ans\ 
“and no one could have had access to the child. Only 
mistress was upstairs—she was in bed in her own room ; 
the major was not at home. It happened that I saw every 
of the servants downstairs, except Richards; and I’ve hi 
since that he had gone out on business for his master.” 

Major Dawkes nodded a corroboration of this. Be 
going out himself that evening, he had given his ser 
Richards a commission to execute out-of-doors. 

“No one can regret more than myself that I should H 
been absent on this particular evening and night,” added 
major, with some natural emotion. “It was getting on 
nine o'clock when I left home. I had business with Mr. K 
the barrister, and went down to his chambers in the Tem 
I slept at Captain Briscoe’s, and got home between seven 
eight in the morning.” 

“So that, personally, you know nothing of the sad ev 
Major Dawkes ?” spoke the coroner, with civility. 

“Nothing whatever, I am sorry to say. I consider 
absence most unfortunate. Not that, had I been at h 
I could have done any good, or prevented the death. 
chances are—nay, I may say the certainty—that I shoul 
have known of it one moment earlier than I did; but I n 
theless regret that it should have fallen out so.” 
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Did the child appear to you to be as well and lively as 
| that day, Major Dawkes?” 
Quite so; what little I saw of him. I did not see him at 
fter the morning. Once or twice, in passing to my bed- 
, I heard him chattering to his nurse, the two shut up in 
ursery ; but I did not see him myself during the latter part 
e day.” 
can you at all account for this fact—that he must have 
1 opium?” 
30 little can I account for it, that when the medical men 
med me it was the case, I could not, and did not, believe 
Even now I am loth to admit it; for it seems to me 
utely impossible that the child could have been brought 
contact with any opium, or taken it. His nurse, as you 
heard, says she never quitted him at all; and I believe it 
ye been so. She is a perfectly reliable woman.” 
ie coroner and jury were evidently at a nonplus. Judith 
recalled, and told to re-state minutely the events of the 
mg from and after the boy’s tea-time. Particularly was she 
ed upon the point, whether she was positive she did not 
sight of him aż ai before he was in bed ; one of the jury 
king that children were apt to taste anything they came 
if not watched ; Azs were. 
ve had tea together in the nursery, gentlemen—him and 
said Judith, in obedience. ‘‘ Both of us had bread-and- 
it’s what I’m fond of, having been brought up in the 
hy, where milk’s a plenty. Little Tom read to me after 
Mt was what he liked doing—first a fairy-tale, and next a 
‘story. Soon after seven, his mamma’s bell rang for him 
‘down to her. I took him ; and my mistress began talking 
œ about the morrow’s journey. We stayed there ten 
Tes maybe, or a quarter-of-an-hour. I went back with him 
i ind soon undressed him-——” 
“as he as lively as usual?” came the interruption. 
M5, that he was, sir—talking about the Rock—and didn’t 
lio go to bed. But when I told him how tired he’d be 
* morrow, and what a long way it was, he said no more. 
ss the most tractable child a body could have to do with 
| ood as gold. He said his prayers at my knee; and I 
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gave him a spoonful of physic; and then he got drowsy, ar 
put him into bed. Nobody came near him, gentlemen ; 
there was not the smallest chance that anybody could -co 
After he was in bed, I shut myself into his room, and be 
putting the things together, as I’ve already said.” 

“ Did any of the servants come up during this time?” as 
a juryman. 

_ “J don’t know, sir. They might have come into the | 
nursery without my hearing them. I don’t think they did ; 
I noticed nothing touched in the room when I got back to 

“Were the servants in the habit of coming up?” resul 
the same juryman, 

“ Sometimes they'd come and talk a bit. None of tl 
came that evening, sir, that I know of.” 

“Tf all the servants came to the nursery after the boy 
out of it, it could make no difference to the question at iss 
interposed the coroner, impatiently. ‘So far as the testim 
goes—-and it seems to me that we may rely upon it—nel 
person nor thing could have approached the boy to harm h 

“I am certain that it didn’t,” answered Judith, hot t 
gathering in her eyes. 

There appeared to be no further evidence to sift—not 
more to be learnt. The case was wrapt in a shroud of imp 
trable mystery; and after some discussion, the coroner 
jury were fain to give it up as a bad job, and return t 
verdict : 

“Died from opium; but how administered there is 
evidence to show.” 

And little Tom Canterbury’s body was buried in Brom] 
Cemetery, his soul having departed with the angels. And M 
Dawkes was a free man again, and a wealthy one. 


Fane 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE POSTERN-DOOR, 


wild wind was whistling and booming round the station at 
ing as the train came rushing along in the dusk of a fine 
ing, when autumn was merging itself into winter. Time, 
ing its changes and changes, had extended still farther the 
ch of the Aberton railway ; and Chilling itself had a station 
It was not much more than a bleak little shed and a 
raph-box ; but Chilling was proud of it, and at least three 
s a-day stopped there. It brought freight this time. Out 
ne first-class compartment stepped Thomas Kage, out of 
her Mrs. Dunn—Lydia Canterbury in the days gone by; 
ver of whom had known that the other was in the train. 
ometimes happens so. Both of them had come down 
pectedly—that is, unknown to their friends in Chilling. 
litary fly was waiting outside. Mrs. Dunn made for it in 
>, lest any one else should appropriate it first, and was 
ng out to the porter to bring her luggage, when Thomas 
e went up to her. 
Goodness me!” cried she, in her off-hand manner, “ what 
zs you here?” 
I have come down on a little business,’ he answered. “I 
not know you were in the train.” 
I’m sure /did not know you were. I wish I had known 
Would you like a seat in the fly? Iam going to surprise 
1 at Thornhedge Villa; they don’t know of my coming.” 
No, thank you. I shall see you soon.” 
he fly, laden with its luggage, was rattled off. Mrs. Dunn 
red it to stop at Chilling Rectory; it lay in the line of 
> to Thornhedge Villa; and indeed, in her usual free-and- 
independence, she had not quite made up her mind which 
ling to honour first with a visit. Thomas Kage thought 
must have come to surprise some of them with a tolerably 
sojourn, as he looked after the pile of boxes on the roof of 
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the fly. ‘Turning away, he found himself greeted by a respecta 
portly man, wearing the black clothes and white necktie 
an upper servant. Mr. Kage knew the face, but could 
remember where he had seen it. 

“Neel, sir; butler at the Rock.” 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Kage. “I remember Mrs. Daw 
told me you remained at the Rock.” 

“Yes, sir. They wanted a responsible person to take cha 
at the Rock during their long absences from it, what with 
valuable paintings and furniture, so I have stayed; and 
major took on a London butler up there, who robbed th 
frightfully, we hear.” 

“Ts Mrs. Dawkes staying at the Rock now?” 

“She is, sir. She has never been away from it since 
came down when the pocr little heir died in the summer. 
think she is very ill, sir.” 

“I will see her to-morrow,” said Mr. Kage. 

He walked away with Neel’s last words ringing in his e 
carrying his small travelling-bag in his hand—for he had 
same propensity to wait on himself as of yore, when practical 
He had not seen Mrs. Dawkes since the day of the chi 
funeral, for she had left London immediately. Twice he ] 
written to her at the Rock, friendly notes of inquiry as to 
health and welfare ; but Mrs. Dawkes had not answered eitl 
When he met the major in town, as would happen sometir 
by chance, he was told Mrs. Dawkes was pretty well, á 
enjoying the country. 

During the long vacation, a matter of pressing business c 
nected with Lord Hartledon had taken Mr. Kage first 
Switzerland and then to Scotland. He returned to Londor 
October, was up to his eyes in business for a fortnight, ¢ 
had now travelled down to Chilling for a specific purpose- 
ask Millicent Canterbury to be his wife. Turning into — 
modest inn, the Canterbury Arms, he washed some of the d 
cff him, changed his coat, bespoke a bed, and then went fo 
again ; for he wished to put the question at rest without del 
Taking the nearest way to Thornhedge Villa—the M 
Canterburys’ residence since their father’s ill-omened secc 
marriage—he was entering the garden, when a young la 
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ng up with fleet footsteps from the opposite direction, 

ly ran against him, 

Millicent !” 

e gave a little scream of surprise, and started in the dusk 
the extended hand. But it was truly and veritably 

nas Kage—his voice, his hand, himself—and Miss 

cent timidly begged his pardon, and blushed like a 

olgirl. 

t has so surprised me. ‘There’s scarcely any one in the 

1 I should have less thought of seeing than you. I have 
to the schools,” Millicent added rapidly, as if wishing to 

r some agitation that she was very conscious her manner 

yed. ‘‘My sister Jane is not strong, and I take the 

le of the schools from her.” 

[ think there is another surprise in store for you. What 

d you say if I told you your sister is here?” 

Mrs. Rufort?” asked Millicent, looking towards the 

ows of the house. 

Mrs. Dunn.” 

mpossible !” 

Juite possible, and quite true,” said Thomas Kage. 

gut she is in Germany. We are beginning to think she 

ds to take up her abode there for good.” 

‘think she must be intending to take it up here for good. 

ge by the trunks that have come with her.” 

llicent laughed. He explained about the meeting as they 

d along. In point of fact, Mrs. Dunn, obeying one of 

nany sudden whims, had taken it into her head to quit 

any, and come down to see her relatives. To write and 

n them she had looked upon as quite superfluous. 

sents pulses were beating. Hers had in truth been a 

g love, enduring through many years and no encourage- 

No encouragement, at least, that she could take 

ge from, though now and again stray tones and looks, in 

fare meetings, might have whispered hope to her heart. 
ou have not seen Mrs. Dawkes lately?” observed 

vent. 

sot since her child died. What a blow that was 1” 

l worse one for her than we can even imagine, I fear,” 
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said Millicent. “She looks fearfully ill; but we very rar 
meet. You have come down, I suppose, to see her?” 

“ Not so. I came down, Millicent, to see you.” 

A hot blush in her face, a startled look, visible even in- 
dim twilight. Mr. Kage touched her arm, and drew her do 
a side-path they were passing. 

“ Let us walk here for a few minutes, Millicent.” 

Seated by her dressing-room fire, with little prevision of 
surprises in store for her, was Olive Canterbury. The d 
opened softly, and Millicent came in. 

“ Olive, will you go into the drawing-room?” she s 
Some one is there.” 

“Who is it, Leta?” asked Miss Canterbury, wondering w 
could have sent the young lady’s face into its scarlet glow. 

“Thomas Kage. He came down by train. He wants 
see you.” 

Down sat Millicent as she spoke: se was not wanted in 
drawing-room. Olive Canterbury took notice of the signs- 
the faltering tones and the downcast eyes—drew her conclusi¢ 
and passed out of the room with a stately step. As to N 
Dunn, she had gone out of Leta’s mind altogether. 

“Your visit is unexpected, but I am very glad to see yc 
said Olive, shaking Mr. Kage’s hand heartily, for he wa 
great favourite of hers. 

“ My visit is to Millicent,” he answered, plunging at o 
into the matter that had brought him down. “TI have cc 
to ask her to be my wife. I should have asked it long ¢ 
but that briefs did not come in so quickly as I wished. T 
have taken a turn for the better of late.” 

“ And what does Millicent say ?” 

“ Millicent ran away and said nothing,” he answered, wit 
smile; “nothing very decisive, at any rate. So I called 
that I had better see you.” 

“A good sign,” laughed Miss Canterbury. “I fancy 
and Leta have understood each other for some time,” 
added. “I know I used to think so when we were 
London.” 

“Tacitly, I believe we have; and I hope Millicent 
understood why it was only tacitly, I was too poor to oom 
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Millicent’s fortune would have helped you on, Mr. Kage.” 
It is that fortune which has kept me from her,” he replied. 
It need not. It is only ten thousand pounds.” 

homas Kage raised his eyes, bright with amusement, to 
; Canterbury’s face. “Only ten thousand! A very paltry 
, no doubt, to the Miss Canterburys, reared to their 
ireds of thousands, but a Golconda to a struggling barrister.” 
Reared to their hundreds of thousands; yes!” retorted 
; Canterbury, with a swelling heart, “but not enjoying 
12 

tting down, he went briefly over his position with her, 
ying her what his present income was; saying how much 
bequest of the two houses from Mrs. Garston had helped 
on. He should scarcely think himself justified yet in 
ving to the larger of the two, according to the wish 
essed by his kind old friend, he said; but Millicent should 
de the point herself. Both of them evidently took her 
ent to the marriage for granted. Miss Canterbury asked - 
to stay and partake of dinner, without ceremony. But ere 
meal could be announced, even now as they were talking 
ther, up dashed Mrs. Dunn’s fly, with part of the luggage, 
1g the house by storm. The other part had been left at 
Rectory, for she meant to divide her time between them, 
told Olive. Olive was delighted to see her ; it seemed an 
since they met. 

ot a greater contrast than of yore did the three sisters 
ent, sitting down to dinner together. Olive, lofty in mind, 
in manner, tall, handsome, always self-possessed; Lydia 
n, stout, restless, an inveterate talker; Millicent, much 
ger than either, quiet and graceful. But Millicent would 
r see twenty-seven again. Time passes swiftly: year 
ws year, each with a more rapid wing than its precursor. 
Canterbury took as usual the head of her table, requesting 
nas Kage to face her. 

Now then, Mr. Kage, I am going to cross-question you,” 
tiently began Mrs. Dunn, the instant the servants had 
hem alone after dinner. “Who gave the poison to that 
, little Tom Canterbury ?” 

(hat is a problem I cannot solve,” was his reply. 
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“You were on the spot at the time.” 

“I was in London,” 

“And I abroad,” pursued Mrs. Dunn, in a tone of mt 
resentment. “It was a dreadful occurrence; and all 
information I could gain of it was by letters or hearsay. 
you tell me the particulars. I had a great mind to come o 
and ascertain them for myself; but it would have answered 
end. Begin at the beginning, please. Had he been ill?” 

“He had been dangerously ill with inflammation of 
chest, but was getting better; in fact, was nearly well,” s 
Mr. Kage, obeying her implicitly, and recalling the fa 
“ Mrs. Dawkes was about to take him to the Rock for chai 
of air. That same morning, the one they ought to h 
started, he was found dead in his bed.” 

“ And had died from a dose of opium. But now, who g 
it him?” 

“The facts were shrouded in mystery,” continued Mr. Kz 
“and the coroner’s jury returned an open verdict. The nv 
was perfectly trustworthy, and the child had not been ou 
her sight the whole of the previous day. She undressed h 
gave him his regular medicine, and put him into his bed by 
side of her own. She heard nothing of him in the night ; < 
in the morning, when she came to take him up, he was deac 

“ What was that medicine?” suspiciously asked Mrs. Dun 

“ Harmless, proper medicine, as was proved at the inqu 
He had been taking a dessert-spoonful of it three times a de 

“Some one must have got into the bedroom and administe 
the poison; that’s clear,” said Mrs. Dunn. “The nurse Juc 
was trustworthy; I'll give her that due. She was one of 
housemaids at the Rock before we left it, or my father | 
made a simpleton of himself by marrying that flighty ch 
Caroline Kage. When the changes came, and the new b 
was born, Judith became its nurse. Yes, she was to be trust 
But some one must have got into the chamber whilst 
slept.” 

“No one went in; that seems to have been certai 
observed Mr. Kage. 

“ Oh, ay, I know it was so asserted,” contemptuously returt 
Mrs, Dunn; “but the boy could not have found a bottle 
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Janu in his bed, uncorked ready for use, and swallowed it 
m. It does not stand to reason, Mr. Kage.” 

Judith deposed that she never left the room for more than 
puple of minutes after the boy was in bed, and then no one 
Id have got to him. She put up some things that would be 
ted for the journey in the morning, and then went to bed 
self, the doors being locked; and they were so locked 
n she rose in the morning. No person could have 
ered.” 

Well, all I know is, that poison cannot be taken by a child 
his way without its having been given to it; and you are 
first person that ever I heard say it could, Mr. Kage.” 

Ie glanced at the angry lady with a spice of merriment ; but 
the grave subject, he might have laughed outright. “Did 
y it could, Mrs. Dunn?” 

Just as good, when you assert that no one was near him 
Judith.” 

Judith never left him ; that appears to be a fact,” interposed 
s Canterbury, speaking for the first time. “The medical 
1 thought the poison had been taken about evening time, 
they not, Mr. Kage?” 

homas Kage nodded. 

‘Now, Olive, pray let me speak,” broke in her impatient 
er, “You were in the way of hearing about it at the time, 
ember. Mr. Kage, I want to know what your opinion is— 
; did he come by the poison? Do you suspect any one 
having given it to him? Answer me frankly amidst our- 
ess,” 

Frankly speaking, Mrs. Dunn, I cannot answer you. As 
uspecting any one—No. The child seems to have been so 
ompassed by protection, that I do not see how it was 
sible for harm, whether in the shape of mankind or woman- 
1, to approach him. The matter to me appears to be one 
nose mysteries that cannot be accounted for.” 

Then you positively know nothing more to tell me!” cried 
exasperated Mrs. Dunn. 

I really do not.” 

Well, Pm sure I never heard of anything so unsatisfactory ! 
ore’s Judith now?” 
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“Judith took another situation afterwards,” said M 
Canterbury. ‘Somewhere in Essex, I think.” 

“ Mrs. Dawkes has been a fine gainer. The death gave | 
all the splendid Canterbury fortune.” 

“ Hush, Lydia!” interrupted Olive. ‘ However much 
may have felt disposed to cast previous reflections on M 
Dawkes, we can but have the sincerest sympathy for her in |] 
great misfortune. I believe she idolized the child.” 

“She was very fond of him,” said Mr. Kage, “and her g 
was pitiable to witness. She clung round me, and asked i 
could not bring him back to life. Fry sent for me in the af 
noon, and I found Caroline almost beside herself. Ma 
Dawkes had gone out, about some of the necessary arran 
ments, they said, and she was alone. She clung to me, a 
tell you, in a sad state ; I hardly knew what to do with her. 

“She came down to the Rock, a mere skeleton, the day a 
the funeral,” remarked Miss Canterbury. “We were shoc! 
when we called upon her. She briefly and shrinkingly told 
the particulars, tallying with what you have now related, i 
said she should never recover the blow during life. I thou; 
as she spoke, that she little knew how time heals the w 
pangs; but I fear my thoughts were too fast, for she does 
recover either strength or spirits. We scarcely ever see h 
there seems to be an unwillingness on her part to rece 
visitors, and she leads a very secluded life. I do not thin! 
can be good for her.” 

“The major passes most of his time in London,” abry 
remarked Thomas Kage. 

_ “He passes it somewhere,” replied Miss Canterbury ; “ 
s rarely at the Rock.” 

“At any rate, he has gained by the bargain,” cried the 
corrigible Mrs. Dunn, “It is a magnificent fortune for hin 
have dropped into unexpectedly, through the demise of a li 
stepson.” 

“Tt is his wife who has dropped into it, not he,” remar 
Miss Canterbury. 

“As if he did not have the fingering of it!” retorted N 
Dunn. And Thomas Kage drew in his lips, compressing th 
to silence. Fingering, ay! “Keziah Dawkes, that sister 
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lives with her, I hear,” said Mrs. Dunn. “Austin Rufort 
me. A nice wet blanket she must be, judging by her face, 
ive with an invalid !” 
A cold, grey, hard-looking woman,” acquiesced Olive 
iterbury. ‘‘ Caroline comes out very rarely ; when she does, 
; only to walk or drive to her mother’s cottage and home 
in; and Miss Dawkes is always with her like her shadow. 
r Caroline seems as though she could never more find 
fort in life ; it is a sadness painful to look upon.” 
Oh, my goodness! And what satisfaction has the fortune 
ught her, that she so schemed for?” cried Lydia Dunn, 
nly a few short years, and to have it believed that there’s 
more comfort for her in life! And her mother—the worse 
ter of the two—a nice miserable object she is, by all account! 
tin Rufort came in from seeing her this afternoon while I 
there. We are better off than they are, with all their 
lth. As to that Dawkes, Mrs. Garston knew what she was 
ut when she left her fortune away from him. Se was an 
lent old woman to the last, though. Fancy a Bible and 
yer-book the legacy to me, and to Olive a case of diamonds ! 
sick of the world at times. Let us go to the drawing-room, 
o one wants to take anything more.” 
n her unceremonious fashion, she rose at once and went 
y. When Mr. Kage followed them, he found Millicent alone 
r the fire; her sisters were at the far end of the room, 
mining some presents brought by Mrs. Dunn from Germany. 
‘Millicent, I have had no direct answer, remember,” he said 
‚low tone. “But I am easy on that score; for I know the 
is of rejection well, and you do not wear them.” 
Have you been rejected, that you know them well?” 
Once—years ago.” 
By Caroline Kage ?” she whispered. 
Even so. I thought you must have known it at the time. 
ved her, Millicent ; how deeply, matters little now, and has 
mattered since that time. She broke the spell too rudely.” 
When she left you to marry my father—or rather, his 
ane; for that was what in truth she married. But she did 
you, Thomas: I saw it then; and she continued to loye 
or I am mistaken, after papa’s death.” 
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He knew she had. But he was strictly honourable; an 
that love and its acknowledgment would be buried within tl 
archives of his own breast for ever. 

“I shall not make you the less fond husband, Millicent, fe 
having indulged a dream in the days gone by.” 

She felt that to be true. But there’s a dash of coquetry i 
all women, and will be to the end of time. Millicent affecte 
to doubt. “If Major Dawkes were to die to-morrow, leavir 
Caroline free, you might wish then you had not spoken to me 

Mr. Kage looked at her. “That contingency has arise 
once—when your father died.” 

No answer. 

“ Millicent, seeing as I see now, loving one of you as I d 
now, and not the other, were you and Caroline standing befor 
me for my choice, and she had never been else than free, nev 
a wife, it is you I should take. Time has worked its chang 
within me, as well as in life’s events. My darling, you ne 
not doubt me!” 

Her hand was sheltered in his; a sweet smile parted 
lips ; and on her cheek, partly turned from him, shone a J 
rose-colour. i 

It was rather cruel abruptly to interrupt the interview; an 
perhaps Olive Canterbury herself thought so, but she had n 
other resource. A servant had come in, bringing a note f 
Mr. Kage, marked “ Immediate.” He wondered who could b 
writing to him there and then; but when he looked at f 
superscription, he saw it was from Mrs. Dawkes. 

“ Open your note, Mr. Kage; don’t stand on ceremony.” 

He was opening it as Mrs. Dunn spoke. She watched hin 
feeling curious. It contained a request, than which none mo 
earnest had ever been penned, that he would go at once to t 
Rock, would return with the messenger, and zo¢ speak of it 
any one. ‘Who has brought this?” he asked of the servant. 

“Tes Fry, sir, Mrs. a maid. She is waiting at F 
door ; she wouldn’t come in.’ 

With a word of apology to Miss Canterbury for his derdi 
but none of explanation, Mr. Kage withdrew. Outside 
found Fry. She said that Mrs. Dawkes wanted to see him 
something very particular indeed, if he would be so kin 
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ack to the Rock with her. Mr. Kage acquiesced, and 
proceeded on the way together. 

_ hear your mistress is not in a good state of health,” he 
ved. 

he’s just in that state, sir, that unless a change takes place 
speedier than it’s possible, she will not last long,” was the 
's answer. 

> was deeply shocked, but he made no comment; though 
uld not but think there was something unreasonable in 
hus grieving to death for the loss of a fragile child. “Is 
1ajor at the Rock just now ?” he inquired. 

No, sir, His sister is with us; she came down here the 
ollowing the one me and my mistress came, and she has 
- gone away since. As to the major, it’s not often he 
les the Rock.” 

ut with his wife in this precarious state?” debated 
nas Kage. 

dh, as to that, my poor mistress would as lieve have his 
as his company. ‘They are not too good friends, sir.” 

y gave her head a toss in the starlight. It seemed evident 
she was not too good a friend of the major’s either. Mr. 
‘said nothing. 

My mistress has been wanting to see you so much, sir, that 
yas talking of sending to London for you,” resumed Fry. 
en I told her to-night that you were at Chilling, she said it 
1othing but a Providence that had brought you down.” 
Jow did you know I was here?” 

Neel brought me word, sir. He went to the station after 
cel of books Miss Dawkes expected, and saw you there. 
t round to the inn first, and they said they thought you 
‘one to Miss Canterbury’s.” 

3 it grieving for the child that has brought your mistress 
his sad state of health ?” 

© can’t be anything else, sir. She has never looked up, so 
J, since he was put into his grave. Not that she ever 
s of it, even to me. I have ventured once or twice to say 
he ought not to let it prey upon her mind so, as the dear 
»oy is better off ; but she answers nothing—only tells me 
“1 my tongue.” 

| orge Canterbury’s Will. 27 
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“ She wants cheerful society, and change.” 

“ Just what I say, sir,” returned Fry. “ Always alone, 
brooding upon it, it stands to reason that she can’t shake i 
I’m sure the way she tosses and turns and moans in her 
is enough to make her ill, let alone anything else. I slee 
her room now, sir. The day the inquest took place in Lor 
she says to me, ‘ Fry, get a bed put up in my room to-nigl 
am ill, and may want attendance in the night.’ Since tha 
has never let me go out of her room again. If she move 
room—and she has twice since she came to the Rock: 
bed has to be moved too.” 

“Ts Miss Dawkes a sufficiently cheerful companion for 
mistress ?” asked Mr. Kage, a doubtful accent in his voice 

“Well, sir, I believe she does her best to amuse her. 
my mistress sits a great deal alone in her own rooms, wher 
won’t always admit Miss Dawkes. She never liked her 
that’s the fact.” 

Walking quickly, they had approached the Rock, and 
close to the front entrance. Fry took a sudden detour ti 
right. 
~, “This way, if you please, sir,” she whispered. 

“This way!” echoed Mr. Kage; for the way led direc! 
the wilderness of trees that bordered the south wing o 
Rock. “Wherefore?” 

“Tt’s all right, sir.” 

Glancing back to the house, he saw how dull it loo 
scarcely any lights to be seen in its windows; just lik 
dwelling of one who lives an invalid life, secluded fron 
world. Fry plunged into a labyrinth of trees, and Mr. | 
followed her. 

“ My mistress does not wish your visit to’ her known, sir 
I am going to take you in by the small iron postern-door i 
south wing,” said Fry, in a confidential tone. ‘A rare tr 
I had to unlock it to-night, for it has never been used—nc 
opened either—since the time of young Mr. Edgar Canter 
I thought I should have had to call Neel, but my mistress 
to do it myself, if I could. You've heard of the door, sir, I 
say ; it opens on a staircase which leads right up to the r 
in the south wing : and Mr. Edgar used to steal in and out 
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when his father wanted to keep too tight a hand upon 
My mistress has changed her apartments for these. I 
/ want her to. Edgar Canterbury died in them, and I 
ht it looked like a bad omen; but Miss Dawkes said she 
o go into them if she liked, and not be checked in such a 
But for her being in them, I’m sure I don’t know how- 
you would have got to her to-night, sir, unbeknown.” 
‘`o whom does Mrs, Dawkes not wish my visit known?” 
ked. ‘* To the servants?” 
yhiefly to Miss Dawkes, sir. But there’s none of chem 
trust, except me and Neel; they are all regular gossips. 
your face, sir.” 
all sounded mysterious enough, especially Fry’s voice. 
shrubs were dense just here, and the recommendation as 
s face was connected with the spreading brambles, the 
—a small iron door—being completely hidden by them. 
lexterously fought her way to it, took a key from her 
t, and turned it in the lock. After a great deal of 
ing and groaning, the door allowed itself to be pushed 
Mr. Kage saw a flight of narrow stairs, on one of which 
a lighted hand-lamp. 
‘ou must excuse the dust, sir. It’s an inch thick.” 
cking the door behind her, she took the lamp to light 
up. At the top of the stairs another door had to be 
>d, and a dark closet passed through, This brought them 
> habitable part of the south wing. Crossing the richly- 
ted corridor, Thomas Kage found himself in the presence 
s Dawkes, 
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! IN THE SOUTH WING. 
“ED though Mr. Kage had been by Fry’s account of her 
\;s’s state, far, far more shocked was he to see her. The 
las small; but handsome, and replete with every comfort. 
Hawkes sat on a sofa near the fire ; her features were white 
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and attenuated, her cheeks and lips scarlet with inward f 
and a dark circle surrounded her wild bright eyes. The b 
silk dress she wore sat loosely upon her; her beautiful gc 
hair, bound back by a bit of black ribbon, fell carelessly o1 
shoulders. She did not rise from the sofa, but held out 
her hands to Thomas Kage. He advanced and took the 
silence. 

“Fry,” said Mrs. Dawkes, bending aside to look be 
him, “remain in the room next the baize door. If she c 
to the door, call out to her that I am not visible to-night | 
don’t unlock it to answer her. I am too unwell to go d 
say, and can see no one here.” 

“All right, maam,” answered Fry, as she went out 
closed the door. 

Thomas Kage still retained her hands, looking the pi 
would not express, He thought her culpably wrong to 
way to this intense grief, but supposed it had become mo 
She gazed up into his face with a yearning look. 

“ Years ago, in this very house,” she began, “you said 
you would henceforth from that time be unto me as a bre 
other relationship between us being barred. You said t 
ever I were in need of a true friend, I was to apply to yoi 
have put aside the old feelings—I have indeed; but I w 
friend. Will you be one?” 

“You know I will, Caroline. Your best and truest fri 
your brother.” 

He relinquished her hands, and sat down by her. 

“I have had a door put up—you might have seen it hac 
looked to the other end of the corridor—a strong green- 
door that fastens inside. I made the excuse that the 4 
ments in this wing were cold, and I would have them sh 
from the draught.” 

It was not so much the words that struck upon Th 
Kage as being unpleasantly singular; it was the mannel 
tone in which they were uttered. She spoke in a ht 
whisper, and turned her eyes to different parts of the root 
if in dread of being watched from the walls. 

“T think I dreamt of this evening—of your coming 
she continued. “Iam sure it has been presented indis 
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mind. And I knew that I could not talk to you undis- 
1, so I had the door put up for that, as well as to keep 
it—and him, when he is down here.” 
ou—dreamt of this evening?” asked Thomas Kage, not 
ng distinctly the meaning of the words. 

seem to have foreseen it. I knew that I should need to 
u before I die—for who else is -here that I can trust ?— 
knew that so long as she could ‘get access to me there 
o chance of any private conversation. Besides, I wanted 
alone; all to myself; away from the weariness of her 
ual presence, from her observant eyes. She’s a spy upon 
She is a spy.” 
strange fear came over Thomas Kage as he listened. 
she in any degree lost her mind? Something in the 
and the disconnected tone suggested the thought to him, 
e was wrong. Highly feverish she was ; her mind restless, 
anner nervous ; but nothing more. 

know she is placed over me as a spy. I can see it, and 
| Fry; but I am now in that state of nervous weakness 
ny great scene of agitation might kill me, so I do not 
my authority to turn her out. But I am the Rock’s 
ss, and I will be as long as I live; and I sent for the 
and gave my orders, and had the door put up.” 
ou speak of Miss Dawkes ? ” 
es. She watches me like a cat by night and by day. 
do you think? She actually proposed to take Fry’s 
in my room at night. It was the first time Ze was down 
ve came here. ‘That did arouse me. I told him that if 
ter pushed herself too much on me—and he knew I had 
cared for her—I should apply for a separation from him, 
e rid of both of them. I can’t think how I ever took 
se to say it; but Mr. Carlton had called that day, and 
Canterbury had called, and it seemed to make me think 
not quite without friends, and that I need not be so 
afraid. We have moments of inspiration, you know. It 
‘ed, too; for nothing more was said about her sleeping 
room. And then the time went on, and I moved into 
ing, and had the door put up. She does not know of 
stern staircase,” 
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“Caroline, you are feverish; your imagination is excit 
he soothingly said. ‘Can I get you anything to calm 
my dear?” 

“I am no more feverish than usual. And as to exciten 
—let any one lose a child in the way I did, and see if imag 
tion would ever calm down again,” 

“ But you do very wrong to indulge this excessive grief 
must point out your ‘errors, Caroline: you know I | 
always spoken for your good, your welfare.” 

“Oh yes, I know you have,” she interrupted, in a ton 
anguished remorse. ‘“‘ If I had only heeded you! You 
me such a will ought not to be made; you told me the mc 
would not bring me good. If I had only heeded you! ` 
told me Captain Dawkes was not a fit husband for 
Thomas, I accepted him in a fit of angry passion; of p 
against you.” 

“ These events are past; why recall them?” 

“Why wot recall them? Iam passing from the world, 
I would not that you should think I go blindfold to the gri 
though I may have lived blindfold, or partially so. When 
quitted the Rock, after that decisive interview had taken p 
between us, which I am sure you remember as vividly a 
I seemed not to care what became of me. I was bitt 
angry with you; and when the man proposed again to m 
believe I accepted him only because you had warned 
not to do it, andI hoped it would vex you. God has punis 
me.” 

“Tt cannot be recalled, Caroline ; surely you may let it re 
he rejoined. “I ask you why you give way to this u 
countable sorrow. It is a positive sin to talk of grief sen 
you into the grave. Your child is better off. He is at r 
he is in happiness.” 

“I am not grieving for him. I have learnt to be glad 
he went before me.” 

“Then what is all this? You are seriously ill in miné 

_well as in body. What distress is it that you are suffe 
from?” 

“I must have inherited a touch of papa’s complaint; 
died of consumption, I believe. Before Tom went, I was 
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d weak, as you may remember ; and—and—the shock, I 
se, prevented my rallying. In short, it is that which has 
men 
‘he grief?” 
Yo, not the grief.” 
‘he shock, then?” 
lo, not the shock. It’s the wretchedness altogether. 
things are preying upon me; things which I cannot speak 
nd whenever Že is at the Rock, I am in a dreadful state 
rvousness. And no one knows how Aer being here angers 
ad worries me.” 
s. Dawkes’s words were by no means intelligible to their 
r. He could not help remarking, either, the strange 
ance of her husband’s and Miss Dawkes’s names. 
do not comprehend the half of what you say, Caroline. 
things are they that prey upon you ?” 
s. Dawkes shuddered. “I tell you I cannot speak of 
Thomas, will you serve me?” 

sertainly I will. What is it that you wish me to do?” 
s. Dawkes glanced over her shoulder, in apparent dread 
ing heard. Which was quite a foolish apprehension ; for 
outh wing, enclosed within its strong walls, was quite 
from the rest of the house, and Fry, the only present 
e except themselves, sat in her far-off chamber, near the 
-baize entrance door. Caroline bent towards her cousin 
spoke; but in so low a tone that he did not catch the 
;, and had to ask her again. 

—want—a—will—made,” she slowly repeated. 
Jave you not made one since the child died ?” 
Yo—no.” 
‘hen it is right and proper that you should make one. 
without delay.” 
Vill you contrive that I shall do it? Will you help me? 
you take my instructions, and get it executed ?” 
Ty dear, what ails you?” he rejoined. ‘‘The shortest 
the best way, will be for you to send for Mr. Norris, and 
‘our instructions to him.” 

that is the very thing I cannot do,” she said. “She will 
sare that I don’t make one.” 
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He knew she alluded still to Miss Dawkes. ‘ But she m 
let you make one; she cannot hinder you.” 

“Thomas, she is here to see that I don’t make one. 1] 
no other purpose whatever, than that, is she put here to k 
guard over me.” 

“Caroline, how can you have taken these ideas into y 
head?” he remonstrated, reverting again to the doubt whet 
her nervous state did not border on insanity. “A won 
possessing the immense property that you do is bound 
make a will.” 

“Tf I die without one, it goes to my husband—money, : 
land, and the Rock. Everything, nearly, would go to him.” 

“ Of course, if you leave no will.” 

“Then do you not see now why he does not want me 
make one; why he will not permit me to make one ; why he p 
his sister here, to watch over me that I don’t make one? 
would be too wearisome for Az to remain on guard—let al 
the issue we might come to—and so he leaves /er on duty.” 

“I hope you are mistaken,” Thomas Kage gravely repli 
“ Major Dawkes must feel that he has little right to the wh 
vast fortune of Mr. Canterbury.” 

“He has no right to it, and he shall not have it!” 
vehemently broke forth. ‘Oh, Thomas, Thomas,” she c 
tinued, changing her tone to one of wailing, “ why did I 
listen to you, when you begged me not to suffer the money 
be so left—not to inherit it, contingent on the death of 
child?” 

“ Hush, Caroline! Do not, I say, recall the past.” 

“What possessed Mr. Canterbury to make so dangerou 
will? what possessed my mother to incite him to it, and ] 
second her?” she went on, paying no attention to the in 
ruption. “I wish it had been burnt; I wish the money: 
the Rock had been sunk at the bottom of the sea!” 

“Tt was an unjust will, bordering, as I think, on iniqui 
but why do you call it a dangerous one? How am I to unc 
stand the term as applied to Mr. Canterbury’s will?” 

“Do you ot understand it?” she asked, with poin 
emphasis. “I sit here in my solitude, in my terrible nervo 
ness, and dwell on many things, real and unreal, on the 
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| on the future ; and I have fancied that you foresaw how it 
ht become dangerous. There was a day, in this very house, 
sn you earnestly warned me against suffering such a will to 
1d ; when you seemed to be buried in a vision of the time 
ome, if I dd let it stand, and shrank from it as from a dark 
dow, from a haunting dream. I have not forgotten it, 
mas, or your words.” 
Neither had he; but he did not choose to say so. The past 
| past ; and for many reasons he thought it well not to bring 
ack again. 
‘Caroline, we were speaking of the real, not of the ideal. 
n unable to comprehend your position, as you seem to put 
You are mistress of this house, and of its servants. It is 
r own, absolutely ; your husband has legally no authority in 
If the presence of Miss Dawkes is not agreeable to you, 
itely request her to terminate her visit. Try and shake off 
; nervousness, my dear; for nervousness it must be, and 
hing else.” 
‘If I only stirred in the matter, if I only said to her, ‘Go, 
ould bring 42m. “They are acting in concert.” 
‘What if it did? Though he is your husband, he cannot 
e from you your freedom of action. The whole property is 
rs, remember ; not subject to Major Dawkes’s control.” 
‘But there would be dreadful scenes, I say, and they would 
tter me. Besides,” she added, sinking her voice and 
icing round with another of those looks of apprehensive 
or, “ I might be poisoned.” 
Oh, Caroline !” ; 
‘Tom was, you know,” she continued, staring at him with 
wild eyes. “And I must make the will first.” 
Vas she wandering now? Thomas Kage mentally debated 
question, and with intense pain. ‘I wish to leave this 
tched fortune—wretched it has been to me and mine—to 
rightful owners: I wish to repair the injustice that was 
imitted on the Miss Canterburys. Will you advise me 
‘ther Olive——” 
I cannot advise you on the disposal of your money,” he 
erupted, in a voice almost of alarm; “neither will I inherit 
of it, neither will I be the executor. Leave it as you think 
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well yourself ; I must decline all interference. The money ha 
lapsed to you, Caroline ; my trusteeship is over; do not no 
request me to take it up again,” 

“ But you will advise me how to leave my money?” 

6c No,” 

“Not advise me! What can be the motive for you 
refusal? ” 

“The motive is of no consequence, Caroline. You hav 
experience to guide you now; you can take advice of yourself 

“ But you must have a motive. Tellit me. If you do no 
the wondering what it can be will worry me for days an 
nights; you don’t know how weak I have grown. Thomas, 
conjure you, tell it me.” 

He would have preferred not to tell her ; at least, during th 
interview. But she left him no resource. In his straigh 
forward truth he spoke ; his voice somewhat low and unwillin; 

“Tam to marry Millicent Canterbury.” 

She looked down upon her thin white hands, claspe 
together, and did not speak. But for the crimson hue thi 
stole over her face and neck, he would have thought she di 
not hear. Surely she must love him still! In spite of her tw 
marriages, hers must indeed have been an enduring love. 

“Well, be it so,” she said at length. “Thomas, I am gla 
to hear it ; or I shall be when the brunt of the news has a litt 
passed. Donot mistake me. The old remembrances are upo 
me to-night, or I should not feel this. You could not hay 
chosen a better girl than Leta. Indeed I am glad of it. 
have never been so selfish as to wish you not to marry.” 

“ You see, therefore, why I cannot and will not advise, as í 
leaving money to the Miss Canterburys,” explained Mr. Kag 
in a very matter-of-fact tone. “Individually, I would pref 
that you did not, for it may be the means of separating m 
from Millicent; on the other hand, they have claims on the 
father’s estate. I cannot advise or interfere.” 

“ Chivalrous and honourable as usual! You are too mu¢ 
so, Thomas. Had you been less so——” j 

“ What then?” he asked, for she did not continue, j 

“This conversation never would have had place, and m 
child would be here by my side, and I should not be dying.” 

f 


i 
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Vhat she said was too true ; and he knew it. They had not 
n able to fight against fate. Little use, then, to picture now 
t might have been. Caroline had played him false to 
ry a wealthy man; and all the regret in the world, and the 
er repentance, would not alter it. 
I must get a will made,” she resumed, breaking the 
ice. “Can you show me how it may be done? I am 
lally a wretched prisoner, remember.” 
Ie thought it over fora moment. Assuming what she said 
ye a fact, there was difficulty in the prospect. ‘Let Mr. 
ris come to you in the way I have done to-night, and take 
r instructions, Caroline.” 
he appeared to catch eagerly at the suggestion. “So he 
ht! I had not thought of it. The fact is, it was only 
n I heard you were in the neighbourhood, and I was 
rying myself to contrive how I could get to see you alone, 
, Fry suggested the opening of the postern-door. Yes, yes; 
ris is honest, and I will send for him. I shall leave my 
band nothing, Thomas.” 
Leave him nothing !” exclaimed Mr. Kage, surprised into 
remark. ‘Nothing? Would that be justice?” 
Justice and mercy too. I leave him my since; and that 
iore mercy than he deserves. He poisoned my child.” 
Hush!” rebuked Mr. Kage. 
‘He poisoned my child,” she persisted, beginning to tremble. 
‘hey gazed into each other’s eyes, Hers were fixed, wild, 
ht; his seriously questioning. 
Caroline, this is an awfully grave charge.” 
It is a true one,” she affirmed. “I have known it all 
ig. I knew it when the coroner’s inquest was sitting ; I 
w it when you all went to put Tom in the grave. He hada 
le of laudanum in his dressing-room, but I believe none of 
inmates of the house, except myself, had noticed that he 
it; and lucky for him they had not. That laudanum- 
ie had been there for weeks, untouched ; but it was missing 
_ its place the evening Tom died. I looked for it, and it 
gone; I wanted some to put to my tooth. Was it not 
»ge that that very night, of all others, I should have looked 
1, and only that night ?” 
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Mr. Kage made no reply. He was lost in thought. 

“I went to bed early that night, at eight o'clock ; and afte 
I was in bed, I got up to fetch the laudanum-bottle from hi 
dressing-room. It was not there. I was amazed at its absenci 
because I knew it always was there, and I had seen it earlier i 
the day. Soon afterwards Ze came in; and when he saw m 
he started like a guilty man, and hurried something under h 
coat as he went through to his dressing-room. It must hay 
been the bottle—it was the bottle! The next morning I sa 
the bottle in its place again, No one but himself had gon 
through my room that night ; and therefore I knew that it we 
he who had replaced it. I thought nothing of it at th 
moment; no, nor even when the alarm of the death came.” 

“ Allowing all this to be true—and I cannot disbelieve yo 
—how could he have administered it to the child? Judit 
never left him.” 

“ He did not administer it; Judith did that.” 

“ Judith /” uttered Thomas Kage. 

“Judith; but not intentionally. She believed, poor womar 
when she gave him his dessert-spoonful of mixture that evening 
that she was giving him his proper medicine. When sh 
brought the child down to me, I did not send her back, bt 
kept her talking; the nursery was therefore vacant. That we 
his opportunity. The mixture-bottle must have been the 
taken away, and the laudanum-bottle substituted. Oh, I assur 
you, Thomas, I have gone over all this so often since in m 
mind, that I seem to have seen it all done. Judith gave hir 
a dessert-spoonful of the opium instead of his proper medicin« 
Major Dawkes must have waited in his room opposite ; an 
when she had shut herself into the night-nursery, he went soft 
in and changed the bottles again, having taken out the san 
quantity of the rightful physic. I dare say he swallowed 
Then he came sneaking-down with the laudanum-bottle in 1 
hand, little thinking I had been searching for it, or that I w 
in my room. I saw the next morning that some of the conter 
had been taken out.” 

“ Were the bottles alike ?” 

“ Exactly alike. Green-glass bottles, with about the sa 
quantity of stuff in each; and the colour of the mixture and 
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> laudanum tallied. The labels were not alike, but Judith 
inot read writing.” 
“ I know she cannot.” 
<‘ Tincture of Opium. Major Dawkes,’ was on the one; 
he Mixture. Master Canterbury,’ was on the other. Some 
ys after the dreadful truth had revealed itself to me, I had 
lith alone, and cautiously questioned her. She was in much 
tress, and confessed that a matter was preying on her mind. 
was this : after she had given the mixture to the child that 
ning, he shook his head and said it was ‘nasty,’ which had 
zer been his complaint before. In putting in the cork, her 
> fell on the words of the label, and she thought they looked 
ferent—not the same she was accustomed to see; but in the 
possibility (as she supposed) of its being any other label or 
tle, she had concluded it was her fancy. The next morning 
daylight, the old familiar writing seemed to have returned 
the bottle. Not until after the child was buried, she said, 
| this incident recur to her memory. It was strange that it 
uld not ; but I could not disbelieve her, for Judith was ever 
thful.” 
“Did you do well to conceal these circumstances ?” inquired 
. Kage, in a low tone. “They might have been investigated.” 
“Had I known them—had they presented themselves to my 
ad at the moment of my boy’s death, I should inevitably 
re proclaimed them to the world. But Fry was hasty with 
opinion that he must have died in a fit ; the major seconded 
and I thought it was so, in my wild grief. When the 
stors had held their post-mortem examination, and declared 
cause of his death to be opium, the news of which was 
ught in by Fry, then the truth flashed upon me—in.a 
fusion of ideas at first; but, little by little, each distinct 
nt grew, and stood out with awful clearness.” 
‘He came down to my chambers that night, asking me to 
vance some of the child’s money,” murmured Thomas Kage. 
‘Oh yes, that was a part of his cunning scheme,” was Mrs. 
wkes’s bitter answer. “ He had laid his plans well, be you 
e of that, to divert suspicion from himself. He went to you 
t you might testify, if needful, that he was away in the even- 
; he asked to borrow the money—knowing that you were not 
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likely to lend it—that it might be assumed he saw no prospec 
at that, the eleventh hour, of succeeding to my boy's. H 
slept out, that it should be seen Ae had not gone near Tom t 
harm him, and hoping to be away when the alarm occurred.” 

“ And you have not spoken of this!” 

“ Never, until this night. How could I? No one suspect 
the part he took, unless it be Judith, and—no doubt—Mis 
Dawkes. Fry does not; she would abuse the doctors by th 
hour together in my presence, for saying Tom died from opiun 
seeing he could not have got at any; but I stop her alway: 
Can you wonder,” added Caroline, in an altered tone, “that 
have lived since in fear—in nervous dread—and that I dar 
not provoke an open rupture with the man I once calle 
husband ?” 

“Did you ever hint at your suspicions to him ?” 

“Only once. If ever I thought to do it, my tongue seeme 
to dry in my mouth, my heart to sicken. On the day of th 
inquest, he came in to condole with me after it was over—th 
false hypocrite ! and I suddenly spoke to him. ‘That bottle « 
laudanum you kept in your dressing-room was away from il 
place the evening Tom ‘died ; where was it?’ He was take 
by surprise, and turned as white as ashes ; his lips were ghastl 
and tremulous, as they strove to say that the bottle was not awa 
from its place, so far as he knew. That look alone would t 
sufficient to prove his guilt. I said no more; I only gaze 
steadily at him, and he turned away. I could not be the first t 
accuse him; he had been my husband; had any one else dor 
so I should have said what I knew. We have lived an estrange 
life since then; to appearance outwardly civil. I came he 
the next day, with my dreadful secret; he has been down onc 
or twice, and we go through the ceremony of hand-shaking : 
his arrival and departure ; and she is here—my keeper.” 

Mr. Kage leaned his head upon his hand. 

“Yes, I am here with my dreadful secret,” she reiterated 
“and he is living in a whirl of gaiety, of sin. I sometime 
wonder whether the past lies a burden upon him also, in th 
silence of the accusing night.” M 

“ A dreadful secret indeed!” Thomas Kage echoed, wipi 
his brow. ‘ Caroline, why did you tell it me?” 

| 
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Not for you to accuse and betray him; not to repeat again. 
en this conversation shall be over, you can bury it in the 
tude of your own breast, and leave him to his conscience 
the future. But I could not go to my grave without telling 
what has sent me there.” 
Ir. Kage sat thinking—thinking over the chain of events 
a their commencement. The foolish marriage of Mr. 
terbury with this young girl; the unjust will; the dangerous 
se of the great fortune reverting to her should the child 
Yes, dangerous ; Mrs. Dawkes had called it by its right 
ie. Dangerous if she married a needy and unscrupulous 
md husband. 
Oh, but it was an awful temptation!” he exclaimed aloud ; 
to her, but in selfcommuning. “ Awful, awful, to such a 
as Dawkes. Poor man!” 
You say ‘poor man!’ You pity him?” 
Not his guilty weakness in yielding to it; not his wicked 
but I pity him for his exposure to the temptation. Better 
Mr. Canterbury had left his money to revert to his 
ghters after the child; better that he had left it to the 
nty hospital.” 
Did you think of this horrible contingency when you urged 
almost with a prayer, not to inherit after my child?” 
Do not recur to what I thought,” he sharply cried, as if the 
stion struck an unpleasant chord within him. “Iam given 
lights of fancy, and don’t know what I may have thought.” 
I will send for Norris,” she resumed ; “he must come in as 
came to-night. You see now why I dare not venture to let 
e known that I wish to make a will. Major Dawkes comes 
all after my death; he sees that I cannot last long—s%e 
‘it. Of course they will not let me make a will.” 
Yes, I see, Caroline.” 
Were I to insist upon it—were they only to suspect that I 
ied to make one, that I so much as thought of it, they—he 
ight put me out of the way as he put Tom,” she said, with 
ening eyes. 
was altogether so strange and sad a thing, that Thomas 
e scarcely liked to leave her. But it must be. He took 
ands in his when he rose to say farewell, bending over her, 
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“I shall come in state to the front entrance to-morro 
Caroline, and pay you a formal visit, as though we had not m 
since you left London.” 

“ Since the day of my boy’s funeral! Do so. She will 
in the room all the time; there’s no chance of any visitor bei 
allowed to see me alone. Good night, good night; we sh 
not meet many more times in this world.” 

“ Caroline,” he lingered to whisper, an anxious look arisi 
to his own face, “are you prepared for the next?” 

“I think of it as a rest from weary sorrow ; I think of it 
a place of loving pardon and peace, I wish I was better fitt 
for it.” 

“ Why do you not send for Mr. Rufort ?” 

“ She would not let him come to be with me alone.” 

“She must let him ; she shall let him.” 

“Thomas, let me get the will made first, and I shall be mi 
at ease. Iam in no immediate danger.” 

“ Good night, my dear child. Keep up your spirits.” 

Mrs. Dawkes touched a silver hand-bell, and Fry cai 
quickly out of a room at the end of the corridor, one close 
the new baize door. Thomas Kage saw the door as he look 
that way. Fry conducted him down the dusty stairs, and € 
at the rusty postern entrance to the mass of entangled shrul 
and hé picked his way through them lost in thought, dee 
pondering on the revelations his visit had brought forth. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON THE WATCH. 


AN enemy could not have said that Keziah Dawkes was unki 
to her brother’s wife. With the exception that she never quiti 
that unhappy lady for more than two minutes together throu: 
out the day, she was as kind to her as kind could be. Kezi 
made of as hard iron as it is possible for a woman to be, co 
not but have some grains of compassion for the delicate { 
(she was little more than a girl yet) wasting away to de: 
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r her eyes. It might be that she had qualms of remorse 
Not for the watching: Keziah thought her sister-in-law 
» the worse for that. Not on her own score at all; but for 
tain event that might be lying on her brother’s conscience, 
of which she strove to drive out intruding suspicions. 
y were too dreadful even for Keziah. Caroline’s grief for 
oor child was pitiable to witness, and Keziah felt for her 
gard to that. 
hen Mrs. Dawkes would come downstairs in the morning, 
early or be it late, there sat Keziah waiting for her, and 
iling the waiting with some everlasting knitting. After 
she stuck to Mrs. Dawkes throughout the day, her very 
ow. If Caroline strolled out in the garden, to sit on the 
y bench, wrapped up in furs (a rare occurrence), Keziah 
her knitting went too; when Caroline walked or drove 
to see her mother, Keziah was her companion ; if, by rare 
ce, visitors called at the Rock, Keziah sat in the drawing- 
| by the side of its mistress. Only in her own chamber 
Caroline free. It was this disagreeable espionage that 
>d her to remove into the south wing, and have a door 
ed. Vo/, at that time, had the slightest thought of the 
yn-door, as a possible means of admittance to her own 
ls, crossed her mind. It never might have been thought 
- so used, but for the happy suggestion of her maid Fry. 
ved in a chronic state of resentment against Miss Dawkes, 
vas warmly attached to her mistress. Any way, then, that 
‘ould find to “circumvent” the former (Fry’s own word, 
- whispered confidences to the butler) was more welcome 
~ than flowers in May. 
; Fry had opposed the removal to the south wing. Edgar 
‘rbury had died in those rooms; they had never been 
‘ted since; and for her mistress to go into them she 
il upon as boding illluck—nothing less than an omen 
‘ne would die in them, in her turn. Keziah came to the 
k and said Mrs. Dawkes might remove into them if she 
--why not? All unconscious was she of the heavy blow 
‘at be the means of eventually dealing her brother. And 
vr Caroline took up her abode in the long-unused wing ; 
‘ery shortly afterwards caused that intervening door, 
| rge Canterbury’s Will. 28 
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covered with green baize, to be erected, shutting out the w 
from the rest of the house and from Keziah. 

Keziah did not care: if Mrs. Dawkes chose to pass par 
her days in seclusion, with Fry in attendance upon her, w 
let her; it was only a relief to Keziah. She could take c 
that no chance visitor was admitted to the south wing 
accompanied by herself. Never did it enter into Keziz 
imagination—no, not in its wildest dreams—that an outer d 
existed to that south wing. She had never heard of it. 1 
postern-door, encompassed by the wilderness of trees and shr 
around, was invisible to the eye. 

In the midst of this wilderness (as was related earlier in 
story) stood the Lady’s Well ; and this had so sure a reputat 
for being haunted—the lady’s ghost, as was well known, app 
ing at will, and shrieking frightfully on windy nights—that no « 
ever thought of penetrating to that side ofthe house. And th 
fore, in the lapse of time, the postern-door came to be enti 
forgotten by the few who had been cognizant of its existene 

In after-life, Fry was wont to say that nothing less thal 
special revelation had made žer remember it the evening w 
Thomas Kage was at Chilling. But Keziah Dawkes kt 
nothing of the postern-door; and when her sister-in-law } 
shut up within that wing, she supposed her to be as safe a 
she were in her own presence. What though Caroline did t: 
freaks at times to bar the green door against her? She 
welcome to doit for Keziah, who supposed it arose from si 
caprice, or a real desire for solitude. 

Caroline was correct in the opinion she had express 
Thomas Kage, that what they feared was, that she might n 
a wil. Of course this could not, in the majors inter 
be allowed; neither did they intend it should be. All 
watching was on this score : there existed no other cause fi 
Keziah had little fear. Caroline seemed to be overwhel 
with apathy—to have no more thought or care for the ft 
disposal of her property than if it had been a tract of lar 
the wilds of Africa. She seemed to care for nothing, S 
never attempted to write a letter since she came to the 
her days were passed in inert sadness—in one long moni 
and Keziah believéd this would continue to the end. 
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well, perhaps, that she did not attempt to write letters: 
would not have been permitted to go out of the house 
ut a supervision, so that it might have come to the same 
end. Keziah watched always; she would never relinquish 
atching so long as Caroline lingered in life; but she was 
re as sure could be that it was an entirely superfluous pre- 
yn. And meanwhile she did not intend that Mrs. Dawkes 
d see she was watched, and had no suspicion Caroline had 
ly detected it. 
Vhatever can your mistress do with herself, shut in all 
evening after evening, with not a soul to speak to?” 
h had said to Fry only a day or two before this visit of 
as Kage’s. “She must be frightfully lonesome.” 
or the matter of that, Miss Dawkes, she has been nothing 
but lonesome ever since the poor boy died,” was Fry’s 
sr. “ As to what she does, she mostly lies on the sofa, 
imes with a book, oftener without one. All she wants is 
in quiet, where folks won’t come in to bother her with 
RH 
hint for Keziah. Fry’s words were honest; and Miss 
es was aware she had always been objectionable to her 
. sister-in-law. Caroline dared not order her out of the 
, as she would have done in former days. In her broken 
and with the remembrance of the child’s death and its 
lant circumstances ever upon her, she had grown to be 
ly afraid of Keziah and Barnaby. She removed to the 
wing from no other motive than to be sometimes free of 
rmer’s presence, and stayed there as a refuge. But as the 
vent on, and she was drawing (as she fully believed) nearer 
ith, the obligation to make a will pressed itself with greater 
cy upon her, until it seemed to grow into a religious duty 
he must not fail in if she would find peace with Heaven. 
ine bright morning—the one following the secret visit of 
age—and Keziah Dawkes sat at her solitary but sumptuous 
ast full of complacency. Caroline took hers in her own 
ner, Fry urged her to take it in bed; but there seemed 
ver a restlessness upon her that prevented her lying long 
morning had dawned. Sitting in her arm-chair by the 
artially dressed only, and wrapped in her dressing-gown 
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of lavender silk, Mrs. Dawkes generally took her breakfast 
the small low stand drawn close before her. 

“I wonder what she’ll do to-day?” thought Keziah, a: 
meal over, she sat with her head upon her hand. . “ She 
something yesterday about wanting to call on the Miss C: 
burys. I’m sure I hope she won’t. ‘Don’t let her get int 
with those women,’ said Barby to me when he was down 
last ; and he is quite right. On the other hand, if she 
call, I suppose she must. It may not do to draw the reir 
tight. I wish to goodness the downright cold weather 1 
set in!” 

Rising from her chair, Keziah gave a shake to the fol 
her grey merino morning-dress with its black trimmings, 
passed out to betake herself to the south wing. Asce 
the stairs, she went through the picture-gallery to a 
corridor which brought her to the green-baize door. Op 
it at will, she was in the south wing. It contained four r 
only, and a dark lumber-closet, panelled with oak, in \ 
receptacle were stowed away sundry articles that had belc 
to Edgar Canterbury. The door of the staircase descendi 
the postern entrance was in this closet; and Keziah had 
it one day that she chose to take a look round on 
Dawkes’s first removal; but it looked exactly like one o 
panels, and Keziah suspected nothing. Of these four r 
two were Caroline’s—her sitting and bed-rooms ; the smal 
next the baize door Fry sat in; the fourth was not 
Keziah walked along the passage, carpeted lately, and kne 
at Mrs. Dawkes’s chamber. 

“ Come in,” came the faint, spiritless answer. 

Caroline sat in the elbow-chair, in the pretty silk gowr 
golden hair falling upon it in curly waves, as it was m 
allowed to fall now. Keziah took her hand. 

“ How are you, my dear, this morning? ” 

“Qh, about the same, I think,” was the listless 1 
“Tve not coughed much in the night. It’s very fine- 
not?” 

“ Beautifully fine ; but so sharp and cold. I don’t thi 
will do for you to venture into the air to-day, Caroline.” 

“T am not thinking of venturing into it, that I knoy 
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ned Caroline, peevishly. “I shall see when I come 
qa 
And, my dear, is there anything particular that you could 
; for luncheon ? ” 
No.” 
few more of these questions and answers, a little chat on 
ah’s part—items of news she had read in the journal last 
—and then she withdrew ; and Caroline was left alone, to 
her dressing completed by Fry. 
vout twelve o’clock, she went downstairs, dressed for the 
n her black silk, her hair gathered up in order. Keziah 
a warm chair to the fire, and hastened to bring one of the 
y-painted white-velvet footstools. Close upon this the old 
or came in. He had been medical attendant to the Rock 
ng as the Canterburys had inhabited it—a hale, simple- 
led gentleman, turned seventy now, with fresh-coloured 
ks and white hair. Mr. Owen’s daily visits were the only 
< in Caroline’s monotonous life. As he sat there to-day, 
ig of various outdoor interests, he mentioned the arrival of 
Dunn and of Mr. Kage. 
roline’s cheeks grew scarlet, knowing that she had to 
ar as if it were ews, and her attempt at doing so was 
t a poor one; but Keziah failed to notice: in her own 
se, and not pleasurable surprise, she observed nothing. 
“Mr. Kage!” exclaimed Keziah. ‘ What !—Thomas Kage?” 
Tes ; I don’t know any other Mr. Kage,” was the surgeon’s 
er. ‘‘He arrived here yesterday evening, he tells me, and 
ying at the inn.” 
Sut, Mr. Owen, what has he come for? ” 
Jo see the old place again, I suppose, Miss Dawkes. I 
ask him.” 
Iziah lapsed into silence, pondering over certain interests 
nerself. She thought it very undesirable that any com- 
ation should take place between Mr. Kage and Caroline, 
Fiera what ill wind coùld have blown him to Chilling 
ow. Who was to know that he, connected as he had 
With the child’s property, might not be urging his cousin 
I ea will? 
` course, be will come to call on me,” suddenly spoke 
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Caroline, the first words she had uttered. “Mr. Owen, if yor 
him, tell him that he must not go away without calling on | 

Rather lame words, as Keziah might have thought, but 
she was so preoccupied with her own reflections. For Thc 
Kage to come to Chilling and wot call to see Caroline w 
have been an anomaly. 

When Mr. Owen left, Keziah, as was her frequent cus 
went with him to the hall. She was in the habit of evin 
much anxiety that Caroline’s health should be restored, he 
prolonged. 

“No, I do not think her any better, Miss Dawkes,” wa: 
doctor’s answer to the query; and at the same moment 
happening to see them from the back of the hall, came for 
to join in the colloquy. “Looks brighter, you fancy? 1 
sense! She’s flushed, if you will; flushed with nervous 
and sleeplessness. I tell you she is nearly as weak as a wo 
can be, my dear madam, short of absolute helplessness. 
poor young thing is eating away her heart with grief for 
child ; and my emphatic opinion is—and has been, you kı 
Miss Dawkes, for some time—that the solitude she lives 
not good for her.” 

“And so I say,” put in Fry, who did not at all like 
solitude on her own account. “To mope all alone cannc 
good for any one. She never does an earthly thing but re 
bit—as Ive told you, Mr. Owen—and that not for five mir 
together. But if she zon’t be roused, why, she won’t— 
there it is.” 

“ Ah,” concluded the doctor, as he took his departure ; | 
one of those sad cases, I’m afraid, that all our care and s 
exert them as we will, are unable to touch.” 

A comforting assurance for the interests of Barnaby Daw 
Keziah heard it with an unruffled face, and turned indoors, 

The next visitor to make his appearance was Thomas K 
The sun was at its meridian when he was shown in, and ] 
Caroline sat where its rays could fall on her wan face. 
seemed strangely passive; a little faint colouring might f 
into the face, but she did not rise from her chair; only let 
take her hand in silence. The emotion of the meeting 
spent itself the previous night. Caroline, besides, was al 
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an incautious word should betray that it had taken place, 
so kept still. Keziah Dawkes, sitting quite inconveniently 
, was agreeably surprised at the apathetic character of the 
view. Keziah talked. Mr. Kage talked. Caroline 
ely spoke a word. But the conversation turned solely on 
monplace nothings; and, so far as Keziah could see, Mr. 
e’s visit to Chilling had been made without reference to 
Dawkes. She would have liked to knit a thanksgiving 
t into her knitting. 
Caroline,” he said, “do you know that you are looking 
> painfully thin ?” 
Yes; painfully so; you have used the right word, Thomas. 
ow it more and more every day when they dress me, for 
hings hang upon me now like bags.” 
You should have some change. Staying in this solitude 
e Rock cannot be good for you. Miss Dawkes, I think 
might have perceived this before, and suggested to Major 
kes that something should be tried.” 
iss Dawkes let her knitting fall on her gown, and stared at 
line with a face of concern, as if she saw the signs*of sick- 
for the first time. As her eye met, quite accidentally, 
of Mr. Kage, a vivid recollection of the interview she had 
held with him in her sick despair flashed into her mind, 
ying a tinge to her leaden cheek. Perhaps she thought of 
contrast between Barnaby’s hopeless condition then and 
lourishing state now; or—perhaps the flush arose because 
eared Mr. Kage must be thinking of it. 
Caroline does look thin ; unusually so to-day,” she quietly 
ed. ‘I hope a little time will see an improvement. She 
willing to stir from home.” 
I shall never stir from home until I am carried out of it,” 
posed Caroline. ‘What does it matter where I am— 
or elsewhere? It won't be for so very long.” 
3ut, Caroline, you should not indulge this kind of thought,” 
Mr. Kage, in a tone of remonstrance. 
Why not? I do not wish to live. And if I did wish it, it 
Abe all the same, for I know that nothing can prolong my ex- 
se. When they took my boy’s life, they virtually took mine.” 
Le last sentence was evidently not spoken with any invidious 
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meaning. Mr. Kage made no observation. Keziah \ 
picking-up some stitches that had dropped. 

“ I should like to go to Tom. When he used to wish to 
with the angels, I wondered greatly. I could not understanc 
But I wish it now myself—to go away and be with the angel 
and with him.” 

Keziah lifted her eyes and telegraphed a confidential lool 
Mr. Kage. It meant to say, ‘‘ Don’t notice her ; this come 
low spirits.” He made no answering sign: he believed it ci 
of the ¢ru¢h—and that she was following her little son 
quickly as was possible. 

“Caroline, do you see Mr. Rufort ?” 

cc No.” 

“ But you ought to do so. Speaking in a worldly point 
view only, his visit would do you good ; he is a very agrees 
man. And—if there be any graver necessity—— ” 

“ The last time he came Miss Dawkes sent word out I 
too poorly to be seen,” interrupted Caroline. 

“ And so you were, my dear,” cried that affectionate lady 
a sweetly soothing tone. 

“ And the time before that you went out and met him, : 
he turned back again; and another time you told me he 
been to the cottages on the common where scarlet-fever 1 
and that it would not do for him to come in to me th 
quietly went on Caroline. 

Mr. Kage turned his luminous eyes on’ Miss Dawkes. Q 
tioning eyes just then. l 

“ My dear Caroline, Mr. Rufort can come to you every « 
if you like,” said the guardian dragon, who felt scared ou 
the best part of her equanimity in the presence of Mr. Ki 
“TIl drop him a note, my dear, to-day.” 

A little more conversation, bringing forth no particular fi 
and then luncheon was announced. Mr. Kage rose to le 
declining the invitation to stay. Caroline got up as he t 
her hands. She was visibly agitated. ‘‘Shall I see you ag 
Thomas? Shall I ever see you again?” 

“ Ever ?—yes, I hope so. Not this time, I fear, for I le 
for London to-morrow morning. You can write to me new 
how you go on, and—— ” 
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I never write,” interrupted Caroline. “It is too much 
tion for me now. I have not written a word to any one, 
mas, since the blow fell.” 
Perhaps Miss Dawkes, then, will drop me a line, shout 
e be any change,” he rejoined, glancing at that lady. 
ould you need me in any way, Caroline, I will come.” 
[iss Dawkes graciously acceded: promising and vowing to 
e on any and every occasion that Mr. Kage could possibly 
yished for. Without, however, having the smallest inten- 
of doing it. 
Why are you going so soon?” resumed Caroline. “I 
k you might take this one meal with me.” 
I agreed to take it at Miss Canterbury’s.” 
As you please, of course. I am nothing to any one now, 
shall soon be less.” 
er subdued voice spoke of pain, hot tears stood in her 
Thomas Kage held out his arm to lead her to the 
ag-room, and sat down by her side. His heart smote him 
he unkindness he would have committed. Never again, in 
robability, would the opportunity be afforded him of taking 
meal with her ; whereas he would most likely often take it 
iture times and seasons with the Miss Canterburys. 
nd she was gratified: there was no doubt of that. A soft 
shone on her cheeks, a light in her eyes; and she talked 
le. Keziah, almost ignored, glanced up again and again 
*ptitiously from her place below, as she revelled in the 
acies provided. But Caroline ate nothing. The wing of 
rtridge was on her plate, but she merely toyed with it; 
the pink faded again, and the bright eyes grewdim. Every 
ning attention that Thomas Kage could give, he did give. 
aps the remembrance of the first dinner he had ever eaten 
is magnificent room, when she was by his side, but not 
‘the Rock’s mistress, lay on both of them. Could they have 
Pen at that happy banquet the fruits that a few years would 
forth! Time does indeed work strange changes. 
ie meal over, Mr. Kage, preparing finally to depart, held 
is hand again to Caroline. Instead of responding to it, 
bok his arm, and went with him outside the door. Keziah 
flying up with a warm cloak—the ostensible plea—and 
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stuck herself close to Caroline’s side. It was a warm loy 
day for late autumn: quite a contrast to the cold of the p 
ceding one, the wind—what slight wind there was—being 
its softest quarter. Mr. Kage turned his steps to the rig 
towards the side-gate. 

“ Why are you going this way, Thomas?” 

“ I shall cross over to your mamma’s cottage, Caroline. 
must see her this afternoon, and this is the nearest way.” 

At the gate, to which they walked in silence, Caroline halt 
not loosing his arm. Miss Dawkes, making pretty rema: 
upon the scenery and the weather, was patient as any ta: 
lapdog. “I think I will go with you, Thomas. I can walk 
far as that.” 

This did arouse Miss Dawkes. In the first place, the ci 
tinued companionship with Thomas Kage was not desirab! 
every moment she was on greater thorns lest he might ac 
dentally hit on so undesirable a topic of conversation as 1 
ultimate disposal of the vast property on which he trod. 
the second, Keziah had nothing on her head, and was vi 
subject to faceache. 

“ Walk to Mrs. Kage’s!” she exclaimed, almost with a screa 
“My dear Caroline, you must not attempt it. The last ti 
you could hardly get home ; that’s a fortnight ago, and you i 
weaker since then.” 

“ But I had not my cousin’s arm to lean upon, Miss Dawke 
was the cold answer. ‘ Thomas, I should like to go, if y 
will not mind the trouble of walking back with me. I feel tl 
it might do me good.” 

Without a word of dissent, he took her through the gate, a 
bade her lean all her weight upon him. Had there never be 
any feeling between them but that arising from relationship, 
might have passed his arm round her waist to help her on ] 
way. But the very consciousness of what had been had ma 
him throughout her married life more carefully respectful 
her. And so they walked along—Caroline in her warm wool 
cloak and hood, Keziah in nothing. 

“There is not the slightest necessity for you to come, M 
Dawkes,” said Caroline, stopping to speak. ‘Mr, Kage y 
«ake care of me.” ! 
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“ Oh, my dear, I cou/dn’t be so unkind as suffer you to go 
ne,” returned Keziah. “Don’t mind me.” 
‘Iam not alone. You have no bonnet on.” 
“It is quite delightful, dear, to be without a bonnet this 
set day. I’m sure it’s like summer,’ responded Keziah, 
vering just a little, and wishing Mrs. Dawkes could be taken 
h a fit, or any other aiiment that might stop the expedition. 
Ir. Kage, how is your sister Charlotte ? ” 
‘Mrs. Lowther? Quite well, and busy and happy as usual 
h her many children.” 
‘ Does Mr. Lowther get on any better?” continued Keziah, 
a tone of compassion. 
‘ Thank you, he does. Lowther has turned the lane at last, 
1 is in a fair way of accumulating a fortune. Mrs. Garston’s 
acy to his wife has been the means of effecting it.” 
‘Oh !” said Keziah. 
They came to the barrier in the field where the stile used to 
It was a gate now. How vividly the spot brought back 
t unhappy day to Thomas Kage, when he had found Caroline 
cing there with George Canterbury, and the blow she had 
lt himself within a few minutes of it! He had never been 
same man since. And she, the vain, heartless girl, had 
wn into this poor, sickly, spiritless shadow, leaning on his 
1, soon, very soon, to die. 
Mrs. Kage was a worse spectacle—a miserable dried-up 
mmy, who had some little remains of mind left; but no 
ability of comfort in life. She could not eat and drink as 
used to do; that had remained her chief solace, and that 
; leaving her. She sat huddled up in her chair in the 
lroom, close to the fire, and was the veriest object Mr. Kage 
| ever looked upon. At the first moment he started back. 
rouge now, no teeth, no false hair; when mortals get very 
r the grave, these adjuncts are left off She was wrapped 
in an old blue-silk cloak lined with ermine, that had once 
n young Mrs. Canterbury’s ; her palsied fingers kept catch- 
at the fastening cord and tassels. Oh, what a wreck it 
! What a wreck both were! What good had George 
iterbury’s money, that they so schemed for, brought to 
er? Thomas Kage could not help a fancy coming over 
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him that it must have entailed evil. Blinking upwards, she 
length recognized her visitors. Caroline and Mr. Kage s 
down by her; Keziah put herself on the other side, alm¢ 
into the fire. The sight of Thomas Kage appeared to reawak 
the palsied woman to memories and interests. 

“ What’s the matter with her?” she suddenly asked, touchi 
Caroline, but addressing Mr. Kage. 

“Ido not know. Iam grieved to see her looking so ill.” 

“She’s dying. I know it. - Every time she comes to see 1 
there’s less life in her. What do you do to her—you and tl 
false brother of yours?” 

The latter query was directed with a raised voice a 
menacing gesture to Miss Dawkes. That lady, receiving it 
silence, stared a little; it took her by surprise. 

“I should like you to ask it, Thomas; and to require 
answer from them. I can’t, and I’ve no one here to do it | 
me or to speak to. They are killing her between them. He 
get all the money, you know.” 

Keziah’s grey face took a tinge of purple. This turn in t 
conversation was by no means agreeable. Caroline was | 
one to break the silence. 

“ Mamma, do not let my state of health trouble you. I: 
as happy at the Rock as I should be anywhere else; happ 
perhaps. Major Dawkes has gone his own way this man; 
day, and I have gone mine. As to Miss Dawkes here, she 
as attentive to me as can be.” 

Mrs. Kage blinked out at the three and shook her he: 
The matter was too complicated for her weakened mind 
deal with or retain long. Again she bent towards Thon 
Kage, and lowered her voice to a loud whisper. 

“If the time could come over again, Thomas, I would 
urge her to marry into the Rock. We might have been bet 
off had we stayed as we were. Where’s the boy?” 

“ The boy!” stammered Mr. Kage, all too conscious of | 
secret that lay upon him. 

“What did he die of, that sweet little boy? I have d 
dreams about it, I can tell you. I wonder if the major has: 

Caroline rose, pleading fatigue. Keziah—her face a bri 
purple now—glanced round to see if the curious hint affec 
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> company, and thought zo, which was satisfactory. One 
ng Keziah did not bargain for—the strangely-expressive look 
it sat in Mr. Kage’s eyes, as her glance happened to meet 
Keziah had felt cold outside from want of a bonnet; she 
ned far colder now. 
They got safely out from the presence of the poor old 
man, who seemed to have taken up some undesirable fancies, 
1 whose last words were a loud lamentation over her 
ughter’s ill-starred marriage with Barnaby Dawkes. It was 
w that Thomas Kage contrived to get a couple of minutes’ 
vate conversation with Caroline, in spite of Keziah’s dragon- 
e precaution. That bonnetless lady, not daring to risk 
covered the same cold walk back again, stayed behind to 
rrow a shawl of Mrs. Kage’s maid: and the others went on 
ether. 
In a few, clear, concise, but rapid words, Thomas Kage 
juired whether Caroline would wish to be anywhere else 
n at the Rock—whether she would choose to be an entirely 
e agent, and relieved of the espionage of Miss Dawkes; if 
he undertook that it should be at once accomplished. ‘The 
ret he possessed gave him the power to act for her welfare 
any way she pleased; and the major should not dare to lift 
ce or finger in opposition. But Caroline shook her head 
irefused. All she wanted was to be left in peace to the 
d, 
The end! Mr. Kage had made it his business to see the 
geon, Owen, that morning, in regard to Mrs. Dawkes’s state, 
J inquired whether anything could be done for her. Nothing 
all, the doctor answered ; it was too late. She was dying of 
somplication that Mr. Owen could not well understand— 
sst-weakness and grief and a kind of nervous irritability ; 
ng slowly, no doubt, but quite surely. Neither Mr. Kage 
' any other anxious friend could arrest the fiat. 
With this knowledge within him, Thomas Kage could not 
any removal upon her. ‘The last confidential word was 
ken as Keziah’s footsteps were heard. When she came 
vying up, a shawl pinned over her head, Mr. Kage was 
‘ing about the white clouds floating gently across the deep- 
sky. Keziah began pathetically to deplore the “ wander- 
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ing state” of poor dear Mrs. Kage. Mrs. Kage’s daugh 
agreed that it was very pitiable. Not for the world wot 
Caroline have aroused any suspicions in Keziah ; for who cot 
tell what might come of them? The one earnest desire lay 
her mind and heart like a nightmare—to succeed in gettin; 
will made. 

“God bless and keep you, my dear Caroline!” were 1 
murmured words of Thomas Kage, as he stood to say farew 
when they reached the Rock. “I shall see you again, I hoj 
some time.” 

“Yes; in heaven,’ she answered, bursting into tea 
“Thank you for your life-long kindness to me, Thomas; tha 
you for ever.” 

And in all the phases of their many meetings. and separatio; 
never had Thomas Kage’s heart ached worse than it did nc 
when he wrung her hands, and quitted her for the last tin 
His career in life, so to speak, was beginning: hers was endi 

Oh, that miserable will of George Canterbury’s! WI 
good had it done to any one? what ill had it not wrought ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SEARCHING FOR FENCING-STICKS, 


Kezi4H Dawkes stood at the entrance-door of the Rock, 
the light of the afternoon sun. It might have’ been thoug 
that she was standing there to admire the view, so beautiful 
seen from that elevated spot. Perhaps she was ; and speculati 
upon the fast-approaching period when her beloved broth 
Barby—beloved still, as few brothers have been, in spite of 1 
many sins, real or suspected, against Keziah and the wol 
in general—should have this fine domain in absolute actt 
possession. 

Her mood was one of complacency. Thomas Kage h: 
gone away without any undesirable interference—he was bare 
out of sight even yet—and, so far as Keziah could understap 
he was not likely to trouble them with a visit soon again, 
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poor Mrs. Dawkes, Keziah, in her hard way, did feel some 
y for her. She was very young to die; but Keziah comforted 
‘self with this consolation—that sie could not help it. If 
s. Dawkes was sick with a sickness that would, apparently, 
ly end in death, and not long first either, it was certainly no 
It of hers. She had not helped her to the sickness or the 
row—was not responsible for it in any way whatsoever. 
Upon coming in from the walk, and parting with Thomas 
ge just within the hall, Caroline said she felt weary and 
uld go to her room to rest, desiring not to be disturbed. 
ziah acquiesced, speaking some kind words, and accompanied 
' to the foot of the stairs quite affectionately. It was in 
urning, that the rays from the western sun, streaming into 
hall through the open entrance-door, drew Keziah out by 
ir brightness. The shawl, borrowed from Mrs. Kage’s 
id, was wrapped round her still; Keziah felt quite comfort- 
e, and stayed there thinking, as if she meant to make it her 
de for the rest of the day. 

‘Quite the best thing she could do,” murmured Keziah, 
| the words applied to the retreat of her sister-in-law to rest 
the south wing. “She is quiet there, and Fry’s at hand to 
t on her, and it saves me an immense deal of trouble. It 
, strain to have to make conversation without ceasing for a 
son with whom you have no sympathies in common; or, 
ier, who has none with you. As to that horrible old Mrs, 
ge, I could have found it in my heart to put a pitch-plaster 
her mouth. She is more knave than fool. Talk of her 
ng imbecile, indeed! Just because Thomas Kage was 
sent, she said—that! Caroline did not take it up; that 
;a blessing; neither did he; but there was a look in his 
s I did not like to see. Thanks be to all the saints that 
man has gone again! If he were to stay in the neighbour- 
yd, mischief might come of it. Only to think of her walking 
re and back because že was going to walk! He has great 
uence over her. And he is one of those inconveniently 
ightforward men who might prove troublesome if his sus- 
ons were aroused as to—to anything. I should like to 
w what brings him down here. Not Caroline’s interests, 
agh—as I feared when old Owen first said he was come. 
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I’m sure my heart leaped into my mouth; I felt that I ou 
to telegraph to Barby. But it’s all right. Pll just ment 
that he has been here when I write to Barby presently ; an 
Barby chooses My goodness! why, there he is!” 

The last words applied to Barby-himself. An open fly ] 
driven in and was approaching the hall-steps ; in its inmate- 
gentleman who leaned back with rather a pompous air—Kez 
surely thought she recognized Barby. Did the sun’s r 
deceive her ?—they were shining right into her eyes, dazzl 
her sight—and she thought it must be so. The traveller tc 
off his hat, and gave it a gentle wave by way of greeting. 
was Barby. Keziah sounded a peal on the visitors’ bell 
bring out the servants. Major Dawkes came up the steps, ¿ 
Keziah received him with a warm embrace—which he did 
seem to appreciate sufficiently. She led the way to the sitti 
room, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 

“ All well?” asked the major, taking off his overcoat, ¿ 
standing on the hearthrug to warm his hands. 

“Quite well,” -answered Keziah. “Except that I f 
Caroline grows weaker.” 

“ Does she?—dear me! Where is she?” added the ma 
looking round the room. 

“She has just gone to lie down, Barnaby. What will 1 
take?” 

“ Nothing at present. Is Kage down here?” 

And, with the last question, Keziah’s understanding 1 
opened: Major Dawkes must have heard of Mr. Kage’s vi 
and had come to checkmate it. Even so. Keziah was 
accurate guesser. On the previous afternoon, chance, or lu 
or whatever the genius might be that presided over 
interests of Barnaby Dawkes, had taken that gentleme 
lawyer to Mr. Kage’s chambers. So vast a property as 
major had dropped into—or, to be correct, his wife, but 
came to the same practically—had its complications. M 
than once, Mr. Kage, as the previous acting trustee, had to 
referred to for details connected with the past manageme 
Some need of this kind took lawyer Jessup to the barrist 
chambers, and there he heard that Mr. Kage had just g 
down to Chilling. Later in the day, another chance, 
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cident, caused Major Dawkes to call at his lawyer’s—the 
jects of the two visits being quite unconnected with each 
er. While there, the lawyer incidentally mentioned the item 
news he had heard—that Mr. Kage had gone to Chilling. 
“To see your wife, major, no doubt,” innocently quoth old 
sup, who had not the faintest notion of anything that might be 
olved, or of the sudden turn the suggestion gave the major. 
“Ah, yes, possibly so ; they are cousins,” drawled the major, 
oking his black moustache, and relieving his feelings by a 
le mental swearing 
Ihe major would have liked to drive direct to Paddington 
tion and take the first train for Chilling. That might not 
however; but he made arrangements to leave in the 
rning. Down he came, as fast as the engine would bring 
1; his mind rather inconveniently tormenting itself as to the 
tive that had taken Thomas Kage thither. That it was to 
Mrs. Dawkes he assumed to be a matter of course ; but— 
h what object? Conscience makes cowards of the best of 
—it made a coward of the major oftener than his friends 
sht think—and is apt to suggest all kinds of improbabilities. 
e least he feared was, that Mr. Kage had gone down to 
rm his wife she ought to make a will. There might be one 
two things in life Major Dawkes dreaded more than that, 
he dreaded it quite enough. She might be leaving half 
fortune away from him, once she got the idea of a will put 
ò her head, as the major’s common sense told. He did not 
ind she should. Having come to revel in the sweets of 
Ith, it would not be pleasant to relinquish any of it. Major 
wkes was living rather a fast life, spending the late Mr. 
iterbury’s money wholesale. The principal he could not 
th; but he made free as air with the large amount returned 
aterest. 
-eziah, feeling at rest as to the reason of his sudden appear- 
, slipped off the shawl, and took up her knitting. 
hi: Kage down here ?” 
Wes.” 
‘What has he come for ? ” 
HI was asking the very same question of myself just as you 
Jed, Barnaby. I don’t know.” 
George Canterbury’s Will. 29 
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“Where the deuce is he staying? In the house?” 

“ Certainly not,” quietly answered Keziah, as she told, ir 
few words, all she knew of the matter—the hearing of | 
arrival from Owen the doctor, and Mr. Kage’s subsequent vi 
Major Dawkes listened with a gloomy brow. 

“Oh yes, I dare say! It’s all very well for you to tell 1 
he is going back to-morrow morning, and will not call h 
again. I don’t believe it.” 

“You may depend upon one thing, I think, Barnaby: th 
whatever business may have brought him here, it is not c 
nected with Caroline.” 

“Vou are a fool, Keziah,” politely rejoined the major. 

“Not where you are concerned,” was Keziah’s compos 
answer. ‘You never had cause to charge me with being tl 
in the years gone by.” 

“Do you suppose she wrote for him ?” 

“Who? Caroline? I am sure she did not. She has ne 
put pen to paper since we came to the Rock. Had you s¢ 
the quiet apathetic manner with which she received him wh 
he came in this morning, you would put aside all idea of | 
having sent for him—or of her wishing to see him either.” 

“The man must want something, Keziah. He would 
come all this cursed long railway journey for pleasure. WI 
interests has he in Chilling but Caroline? Don’t tell me.” 

Keziah, knitting always, silently revolved the points in ] 
mind, There was reason in what Barby said. On the otl 
hand, she could not disbelieve her sight, and ears, and sen: 
generally. Thomas Kage had paid only a formal call, as a 
other stranger might do, and was certainly not coming again, 

“That man has been a sort‘of enemy to me through li 
cropping up at all kinds of unseasonable times,” observed t 
major, giving the hearthrug a passionate kick. 

“But you have always managed to hold your own agai 
him in the long-run,” quietly returned Keziah. | 

“Ves, and will still. I’m sure I wish the fellow was buri 
there’s no man living I——” Major Dawkes came to 
sudden pause. “I dread so much as him,” had been 
words on the tip of his tongue. But it was not always conveni 
to speak out his full thoughts, even to Keziah, 
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“Look here, Keziah. The man must have come down on 
ne matter connected with Caroline; and I don’t care what 
1 say to the contrary. He may have got it in his head—and 
firm belief is that he has—that she ought to make a will. 
nsidering the faculty he has for mixing himself up in other 
»ple’s affairs, it’s only what he might be expected todo. He 
; come here to see whether she has done it, and to suggest 
© her.” 
“I tell you no, Barnaby,” reiterated Keziah. “He did not 
t at such a thing ; he never said a word to her that any one 
ild disapprove off. The conversation was upon the most 
ifferent topics you can imagine. I was with them all the 
er. 
Major Dawkes twirled the corners of his moustache savagely. 
ings did not look absolutely clear. 
* Does she ever express a wish to make one ?” 
‘Never. I do not suppose the thought or wish has occurred 
her. I feel quite sure she looks upon you as her legal 
cessor here.” 
«And of course I am such,” interjected the major. 
“One day last week we were on the lawn ; Caroline sat down 
sest; things were looking beautiful. A remark slipped from 
quite inyoluntarily, that I hoped you, when you were sole 
ster here, would keep the gardeners to their duty, as they 
æ kept now. ‘Yes, indeed ; if I thought otherwise, I should 
sorry to leave the place,’ she answered. Barnaby, rely 


m it, she has no thought of leaving anything away from 
” 


‘he major felt a little reassured. “A will is an inconvenient 
le, you see, Keziah. Once a man (or woman) sets himself 
ake one, he may be led away to leave no end of property 
adividuals indiscriminately.” 

{Ease your mind,” was Keziah’s assuring answer. ‘‘ Caroline 
no thought of doing it; and if she had, I am at hand, 
mber. She is in a state of complete apathy. I don’t 
ihwe she cares one iota whose the property is, or who will 
it it after her.” 

e major dropped his coat-tails, which he had picked up 
* his arm, and moved off the hearthrug. “TIl go up and 
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see her. South wing, isn’t it? A curious freak, to take up I 
abode in that gloomy place.” 

“ She is quiet there, you see; and to be quiet is all she cat 
for now. As to the wing being gloomy, I think the rooms a 
very nice and comfortable.” 

“And look out on a howling wilderness,” observed t 
major. “If I recollect rightly, that is the chief prospect t 
window possess.” 

“There are some charming hills and other scenery in t 
distance.” 

“ Every one to his taste: distant hills possess no attractio 
for me.” 

Without giving himself the trouble to knock, the ma 
opened the green-baize door, which was rarely bolted in t 
daytime, and entered. Fry came running out of the room clc 
by, and stood in utter astonishment at sight of the visitor. 

“ Which room is your mistress in? ” 

“ She—she’s in her sitting-room, sir,” was Fry’s answer, wh 
surprise allowed her to speak. ‘I'll tell her you are here.” 

Caroline was lying on the sofa. She felt equally surpris 
with Fry at sight of the major, but did not evince it. Risi 
from the sofa, she coldly shook hands with him, and then s 
down on it. The major had seemed to understand for sor 
time now that he must not attempt any warmer greeting. 

“How are you, my dear?” inquired the major, taking 
the position he had taken below—his back to the fire. 

“ Middling. Iam not very strong.” 

“Dear me! You look pretty well, too.” 

At that moment perhaps she did. A red flush, born 
aversion and other complicated feelings, had risen to her fa 
latterly whenever he appeared in her presence, and was illumini 
it now. “I’ve been wanting to run down for this week p 
couldn’t get the time until yesterday,” cried the truthful m< 
“Lots of duties on hand just now in town.” 

“A pity you left them.” 

“Came down to see you and Kez, and how things 
getting on here. Wish you could pick up a bit, my dear,” 

Mrs. Dawkes, sitting in what seemed to be the comp! 
state of apathy, made no response, He began again, 


i 
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“Hear you've had a visitor to-day—Kage. Awfully astonished 
find he was down here. Passed him in the street in town 
ta few days ago.” 

Again no answer. 

“What has Kage come to Chilling for ? 

“T did not ask him.” 

“Lively and agreeable this,” thought the major. And no 
ubt it was. 

“T hope Kage came for the purpose of seeing you, Caroline, 
> dear, It’s good to be remembered by one’s old acquaint- 
Bes.” 

“ He did not come to see me. If he had come for that, he 
uld have said so.” 

“ Does he make a long stay ? ” 

“He goes again to-night, or to-morrow; I forget which he 
d. Keziah would know.” 

Beyond these short answers, nothing could the major get. 
» strove to make himself agreeable; told an amusing anecdote 
“two; but they sufficed not to arouse Caroline from her 
A resentful state. The major swallowed down a dozen 
ms. 

By the way,” said he briskly, “there used to be some 
ing-sticks of mine here. Do you happen to know where 
7 were put?” 

I don’t know anything about them,” 

I had them here when we were first married, Caroline. 
oe came down to stay, you may remember; and we used 
me up to the big room of this wing—the one you make 
* bedchamber now, I suppose—and have a fencing-bout.” 
don’t know anything about them,” repeated she, in the 
inert tone. 

e major walked to the door and called Fry, telling her 
“he was inquiring after. ‘There was a lumber-closet some- 
e here; we used to throw them into it when done with. 
ps they are in it,” 

felt discomposed. It was from this selfsame lumber- 
that the way led down to the postern entrance. The 
, suddenly remembering the position of the closet, threw 
the door, A way had been cleared inside it for Mr. Kage 
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to come through on the previous night, consigning all tl 
“lumber” to either side. It lay indiscriminately, one thir 
upon another. As the major stood contemplating the interi 
from the door—as well as the semi-light enabled him—he face 
exactly the panelled entrance, so bare now. 

` Well indeed was it, for the sake of justice, that the pan 
gave to the eye no indication of its secret opening. Fry, h 
eyes dilating a little, made a furious onslaught on the lumbe 
and blocked up the cleared passage. The major, standing ju 
inside, suddenly saw his wife at the entrance-door, her face pa 
and scared. 

“What is it?” she asked. “What is the matter?” 

“We are looking for the fencing-sticks. Don’t you com 
my dear.” 

“Look here,” said Fry, stopping in her work. “If tl 
major would leave me, and you’d leave me, ma’am, perhaps 
might find them, I think I’ve seen them here.” 

“ Whereabouts ?” cried the major eagerly. 

“I never can do anything when I’m looked at and bothere 
my mistress knows I can’t,” was Fry’s answer. “Both of yc 
just leave me to myself, sir, and IIl find the sticks if they a 
to be found.” 

But, as she spoke, something caught the major’s quick ey 
He drew it up: it proved to be one of the fencing-stick 
This gave an indication to the locality of the other, and it can 
to light soon. When Caroline went back after the investigatio 
her chest was heaving with ominous quickness. 

“The commotion has disturbed you, I fear,” observed tl 
major. “Tm really very sorry. These fencing-sticks——” 

He was interrupted. Neel had come up to say that a visit 
was below—Mrs. Dunn. 

“Plague take it! who wants to see her?” cried the majo 
“Mrs. Dunn! I thought she was abroad.” 

“The family thought so too, sir,” observed Neel, who co! 
sidered the old family far more than he did the new on 
“Mrs. Dunn came to Chilling yesterday, and surprised them. 

“ She’s a horrid woman,” cried the major. “Will you co 
down, my dear?” i 

“No,” was Mrs. Dawkes’s answer. “ Just say, if you plea 
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el, that I am very tired and poorly. I do not feel equal 

Thee 

“I can say that. I suppose I must go,” grumbled the 

jor, stalking off with his fencing-sticks, 

Mrs. Dunn, in very fashionable foreign attire—quite a con- 

st to anything ever assumed by Keziah Dawkes—sat on a 

a in the grand drawing-room, to which Neel had shown her. 

ere was no fire; at which she gave her head a disdainful 

S, and remarked to Neel, that the ways of the house appeared 

be altered. 

“ And so they are, ma'am,” answered Neel, confidentially. 

Miss Dawkes is manager.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Dawkes gives it up to her, then?” 

“Mrs. Dawkes has never gave a single blessed order since 

> came into the house this last time,” was Neel’s reply. 

he don’t care who gives them, and who don’t; she’s too ill 

it, ma’am.” 

Major and Miss Dawkes, the latter with her knitting, pre- 

ited themselves together; and Mrs. Dunn condescended to 

re each in succession the tip of her forefinger. Neel could 

t despise these new people half as much as she did. The 

ling peeped out in her manner too, in spite of her surface 

‘lity. 

“Too ill to come down to me, is she!” cried Mrs. Dunn, 

‘elving the apologies for the non-appearance of the Rock’s 

stress. ‘I hear she 7s ill, and I am sorry for her.” 

“Too tired to come, I said,” corrected the major. “On the 

ole, she is rather poorly.” 

“If what I am told is true, she is a great deal more than 
otly, Major Dawkes,” retorted Mrs. Dunn. “Owen, with 
om I was talking this morning, fears you'll not have her 

iy long amongst you.” 

* Dear me!” cried the major, with a start of dismay. “ But 
en always did look on the black side of things, I remember. 
aink her somewhat better than she was when I was here 
” 

You know, I suppose, how it is—that she is alarmingly 
” resumed Mrs. Dunn, turning the fire of her tongue on 
} iah. 
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..“]T do not know that she is alarmingly ill,” was Kezia 
composed answer, given very slowly, for she was picking © 
some stitches in the everlasting knitting. “Mrs. Dawkes 
certainly weak and languid ; but I hope she will soon rege 
strength.” 

“It was the state she is represented to me as being in tl 
brought me here this afternoon. I should have liked to s 
her, poor thing; I knew her when she was a child. It is I 
boy’s death, they say, that has brought on her illness.” 

But the major denied this rather vehemently. His wife h 
been at death’s door before the boy died, he observed ; } 
lungs and chest were weak. 

Mrs. Dunn left her sofa without ceremony, and took a sí 
that faced the Major and Miss Dawkes. It was this sa 
magnificent room that had witnessed the contention about t 
will between Olive Canterbury and her father. Not 
executed will at that time, only a purposed one. Caroline h 
no doubt remembered Hi scene often enough since, wh 
sitting there. 

“ What did that boy die of, Major Dawkes ?” 

The question was a pointed one; especially so as M 
Dunn put it. Bending forward, her eyes fixed on the maj 
save when they wandered to Keziah, her voice low and full 
meaning—it was thus she asked it. 

“It’s of no use to recall it now,” replied the major, looki 
down on the rich carpet—out at the window—to the walls 
the room. Anywhere except at her. 

“ But it is of use. JI ask to know. You were in the mi 
of it; I was abroad, shut out from all news, except hears: 
As I remarked to Mr. Kage at our dinner-table last nig 
when I besought him to tell me.” 

“And pray what might he have told you, Mrs. Dunn 
inquired the major, not with so much polite indifference 
Keziah would have liked to hear. 

“He said he could tell me nothing, except what I kn 
before—that the doctors said the boy died from poison.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the major, “they did say it. But doct 
are mistaken sometimes, and I think they were.” 

“ That’s rubbish, Major Dawkes,” was Mrs. Dunn’s co 
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nentary answer. ‘You don’t really think so. The doctors 
ld not have dreamt they found opium within the boy, if 
1e was there. Do you mean to charge them with telling a 
ehood ?” 
Seziah’s knitting was trembling a little. But she kept her 
sntion on it. As to her lips, they seemed to be compressed 
> nothing. Happening to glance at her, Mrs. Dunn thought 
was unusually grey. 

‘I don’t charge them with anything, Mrs. Dunn,” resumed 
major. “I only think they were mistaken.” 

‘And I say I don’t believe you think it. The opium was 
en by the child, safe enough ; it was proved so. What I 
it to ask you is—who gave it him ?” 
Seziah looked off her knitting and took up the answer. 
> could bear it no longer. Her lips were turning strangely 
te. 

‘That never was ascertained. It was proved beyond all 
pute or doubt that the child had not taken anything of the 
d; had not been in the way of taking it. It was an absolute 
ossibility that any such thing had come near him.” 
‘An absolute fiddlestick,” said Mrs. Dunn. ‘‘ Of course it 
o your sister’s interest and yours, Major Dawkes, to uphold 
; view and stifle farther inquiry; but you cannot expect 
amonsense people to believe it.” 
‘To my—my interest!” retorted the major, with a sort of 
nmer. 
‘To be sure it is. Haven’t you come in for the child’s 
hey?” 
Certainly I have not,” said the major, boldly. “The 
ney reverted to the boy’s mother, not to me.” 
It reverted to her in name. Not, I expect, in fact. Who 
ws the cheques, pray? Major Dawkes, you cannot play at 
aistry with me.” 
Major Dawkes rose and walked to the window with an air 
asy carelessness, gazing out upon the setting sun. Keziah 
ed as if she were going to be sick. 
Had I been in England, I should have caused the 
sstigation to be reopened,” said Mrs. Dunn. “Mr. Kage, 
e boy’s trustee, was culpably careless not to enforce a 
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more searching inquiry. One would think it would be 
satisfactory to you to come to the bottom of it, as to 
she added, throwing a full look after him. 

i “ Immensely so,” acquiesced the major. “I begged 
medical men not to leave a stone unturned. The autho 
lay in my hands, not in Mr. Kage’s; but he could have d 
no more than I did.” 

“Had I been he, I should have tried it. There’ 
secret in the matter somewhere, Major Dawkes, and it ov 
to have been got at. It ought to be still. For two pins, 
reopen the inquiry myself.” 

“Tt would do no earthly good, and be a frightful amoun 
trouble,” spoke the major, somewhat hurriedly. 

“Tt would be a trouble, of course; but I think I shc 
rather like it. He stood to me in the light of half-brot 
absurd though it sounds to say it of a little fellow of that ag 

“ My firm persuasion is, that the boy died from nothing 

his illness,” said the major, in a candid tone, as he returne 
his seat. “I went over the matter fully, point after poin 
the time, and since, and I am quite unable, as my sister I 
knows, to arrive at any other conclusion. It was very muc 
be regretted that I was away from home.” 
- “Well, it strikes me as being one of the most unaccount: 
mysterious cases I ever came across; nothing satisfactory al 
it in any way. But I can’t stay to talk farther of it now,” «¢ 
cluded Mrs. Dunn, rising to depart. ‘The Rectory people 
Thomas Kage are coming in to dine with us, and I like to t 
my time in dressing.” 

“Ts Mr. Kage’s visit at Chilling to you?” asked the ma 
on the impulse of the moment. 

“I suppose it may be considered to my sister Millic 
they are engaged to be married,” she replied. And as Barn 
Dawkes heard the avowal, he felt as if a whole weight of | 
had been lifted from his heart. 

In an airy, graceful, sprightly manner, as though no car 
dread had ever oppressed his soul, he attended Mrs. Dun: 
the very extreme gates of the Rock, chatting amicably, | 
sending his respects to the Miss Canterburys. Keziah 
disappeared when he returned, and he did not see her a: 
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il dinner. They took the meal together ; Caroline remaining 
ier OWN room. 

‘That's what has brought Kage down,” he observed to 
ziah, alluding to the information volunteered by Mrs. Dunn 
he engagement to Millicent. 

‘Yes, Barby dear. I knew it had nothing to do with us.” 
‘Wish him joy of her! I wouldn’t like one of the Canter- 
ys for my wife. And, Keziah—keep that woman, civilly, 
irm’s distance; the Dunn. Don’t let her get near Caroline, 
ou can help it. Her tongue’s made of fire.” 

‘All right,” nodded Keziah. 

Vith the morning Mr. Kage started for London. The 
jor stayed to see the coast clear of him, and then departed 
self, his fears dispersed. Disagreeable doubts were over ; 
i Barnaby Dawkes went gleefully back into the sunshine of 
_ streets, that to him might be said to be paved with 
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gor Dawkes departed, and the Rock was its own quiet self 
in. A strangely monotonous abode now, its attractions, its 
rooms, its natural beauties, going for naught to those two 
at women living in it—the one so hard and grey, something 
a block of stone; the other passing swiftly and surely to 
‘tomb that must soon incase her. 
hat each had her inward cares, was indisputable. Keziah 
never quite free from a living dread—a dread of some 
e danger on Barby’s account—that would not quite keep 
down. It tinted the charming landscape, it gave a bitter 
to the dishes she ate of, it poisoned her pleasure, sleeping 
waking. It seemed to her that this danger would pass 
| Mrs. Dawkes’s life; once she was beyond speaking, the 
ould be nearly over. Barby would be in full possession 
Rock and its large revenues then, and who might dare 
athe a slander on him ? 


à 
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Never a word had passed between her and her brother | 
that inconvenient subject, the death of the child ; but Kezia 
a shrewd sensible woman, had discerned odds and ends 
things for herself. What Caroline knew or knew not, she ¢ 
not dare to glance at. Something, she feared; else why t 
life of estrangement she had lived ever since from her husbar 
and which he acquiesced in as a matter of course, withou' 
dissenting word? Strangers could not be more entirely separe 
than they were; and Mrs. Dawkes took no trouble to hide t 
fact. 

There were moments when Keziah awoke out of | 
sleep in a great horror—a sleep in which she had se 
Barnaby in the hands of men who are the administrators 
England’s criminal laws; and Caroline was invariably t 
Nemesis that brought him to his punishment. Keziah kn 
these were but miserable dreams, the result of the waki 
nightmare that was ever upon her; nevertheless her lim 
would shake in the bed with terror, her hair be damp with 
cold perspiration. ‘There could be no true safety for Barby, 
peace for her, until Mrs. Dawkes should have been remov 
from the world; and Keziah, whilst pitying her, saw ev 
fresh sign of weakness with a feeling that was certainly 1 
sorrow. Barnaby’s sins might be very great; but he v 
dearer to Keziah’s heart than all the rest of the world. H 
the whole inhabitants of the globe been ranged on one si 
and Barnaby on the other, she would have sacrificed them 
to him, had there been need of it. 

Major Dawkes might well return to town in full reliance 
his sister. No undesirable visitors would be admitted to a 
private interview at the Rock; no opportunity afforded for 
much as a documentary line being executed, let alone a w 
Keziah was a sure and vigilant keeper. The strain on hers 
taking one hidden thing with another, was great just now; 1 
she looked for the time when it should be removed for ey 
and she and Barnaby be at liberty to breathe again. 

One great consolation attended it all; Caroline’s state 
inert apathy. It was quite apparent that she intended 
active ill to her husband, It was equally apparent that ne 
a thought of leaving her money away from him had pk 
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hin her. It sometimes crossed Keziah’s mind to question 
ether Mrs. Dawkes remembered the fact that the disposal 
1er property lay in her own power. 
Vhat with Caroline’s almost certain denial to visitors— 
ween her own distaste for it and Keziah’s manceuvring, that 
; sure to be the result when callers came—the Rock had 
n almost deserted before the time of Mr. Kage’s visit. After 
departure, Mr. Rufort took to come with rather incon- 
ient persistency. The fact was, Thomas Kage had told 
1 he ought to see Mrs. Dawkes occasionally, considering the 
ertain state of health she was in—or, rather, its too certain 
e; and Mr. Rufort acted on it. He got at length to see 
mistress of the Rock, going in and out with tolerable 
ularity, But, like the doctor, he never got to see her alone. 
t as Keziah invariably accompanied Mr. Owen to the rooms 
the south wing, so did she accompany Mr. Rufort. Mr. 
fort hinted that he should like to be, in his capacity as 
rist’s minister, alone with the sick lady. Keziah practically 
ised to take the hint. She liked Mr. Rufort’s visits, she 
1; they did her good. When Mr. Rufort said, that in 
ying with his sick parishioners he preferred to be alone with 
m, Keziah rejoined that she liked prayers. Mr. Rufort 
ded: for Caroline besought him in a private whisper—with 
ious eyes of entreaty, and a clasp of the hand to pain—not 
nsist on the point; at least, at present: time enough for it 
ən she should be nearer death. 
Mr, Rufort felt altogether a little puzzled, but said no more ; 
. Keziah enjoyed the personal benefit of the prayers. Had 
ziah Dawkes been told that her sister-in-law was, in one sense, 
ng a part, she had refused credence to it. With all her 
wledge of human nature, its wiles and concealments, its 
ks and its turns, she had never believed that Caroline was 
giving her; or that the weak woman lying in the south 
4, to all appearance in utter inertness, in complete apathy, 
cd be plotting and planning as anxiously as the best of 
m. But it was so. 
“aroline set about what she had to do with more cautious 
ad than there was a necessity for. From the moment she had 
ved with Thomas Kage, the night of his secret visit by the 
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postern-door, her mind and brain had been incessantly on t 
rack, thinking how she could get Mr. Norris the solicitor 
her. The unexpected visit of her husband startled her 
effectually, that for some days she let the matter rest. Ox 
and over again she asked herself the question: Had he sı 
pected what she was about to do, and come down in con 
quence? Fully did Caroline believe that nothing, save watchi 
over his own interests, would bring him away from Londe 
The terror she had felt when he went to the lumber-closet 
search of the fencing-sticks, she felt still. It had seemed 
confirmation of her fears. 

The major’s departure, after only one clear day’s stay, son 
what reassured her ; but even then, for some days, she did r 
dare to move in it. The time came, however. And wh 
Keziah was knitting fresh patterns into her woollen work belo 
congratulating herself, rather than the contrary, that her sist 
in-law was passing more of her hours away than usual in in 
listlessness, shut up alone in the south wing, with Fry witl 
hearing of the silver bell, Caroline was up and doing. N 
that the term “up and doing” could be applied to pe 
Caroline in any but the slightest degree 


“My DEAR Mr. Norris, 

“I have an urgent reason for wishing to see y 
and to see you alone. It is essential that your visit to : 
should be kept entirely private, from my household as well 
from people in general. Please zoze this. Will you be at | 
postern-gate of the south wing to-morrow evening at se 
o'clock? Fry will be waiting for you, and bring you up to r 
She will take this note to you, and carry back your ver 
answer. I rely upon you, as my first husband’s legal advis 
and I may add friend: I have no one else to rely upon. 
very cautious, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ CAROLINE DAWKES.’ 


Mrs. Dawkes sat reading this note after it was written. 
was the third she had attempted. Neither of the others ii 
her, and they were already in the fire, 
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‘I think it will do,” she murmured, as she folded and 
led it. 
‘ry had her instructions. It was necessary for Caroline to 
ce some confidence in her; but she did not tell her what 
wanted with Mr. Norris. Fry was trustworthy; and 
ught the little private programme as good as a play. 
Saroline went down to dinner that day; she said she felt 
ter. Keziah thought she looked it. The fact was that the 
itement caused by the consciousness of what she was doing 
varted some life and colouring to the faded countenance. 
her to Keziah’s surprise, Caroline did not go up after 
ner, but settled herself in an arm-chair. It was not often 
dined below now ; but if so, she went away when the meal 
over. Of course, Keziah was full of congratulation; she 
ed to her sister-in-law, and read+her a short story from a 
sazine. Just as it had concluded, Caroline was taken with 
tivering fit, and Miss Dawkes rang for a warm shawl Mr, 
en did not much like these attacks of shivering—they had 
se on three or four times lately, He thought, though, they 
> purely nervous. 
“Where’s Fry?” demanded Miss Dawkes, when the shawl 
brought in by the upper housemaid. 
‘Fry’s gone out, ma'am, She said she wanted to buy 
self some aprons.” 
She has no right to go out when she knows her mistress 
want her at any moment,” sharply returned Keziah, “Did 
ask your leave, Caroline?” 
T forget,” answered poor Caroline, “I heard her say she 
ved some new aprons.” 
She ought to have gone in the daytime,” persisted Keziah, 
i had no notion of Fry's doing as she pleased without 
wission. “Suppose you had wanted to go to bed?” 
Don’t be angry with her, Keziah, I keep her in so very 
$; except to church, she never goes out; and she must 
herself necessary things.” 
‘eziah let the matter drop, Try was gone, as the reader 
55 quite well, to Mr, Norris, Jt was only in the evening 
would see him; for he was all day long at his office at 
on. Fry had cleverly made the aprons the ostensible 
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excuse to the household. The reader may think that all co 
ment might have been avoided by Fry’s going out by way 
the postern-door. But the truth was, poor Caroline had fall 
into that nervous state, that she was afraid to be alone in 1 
south wing after dark. What with the surroundings of lit 
Tom’s death (so dreadful to her imagination), and the reputati 
of the ghost that was wont to hover around the Lady’s W 
outside the windows, Caroline preferred company to solitude 

It was a bright starlight night when Fry went forth. N 
Norris’s residence was situated a little beyond the Rectory, 
the reader may remember; for he once went to it with M 
Canterbury. She knocked at the door and asked for t 
lawyer. 

“ Not at home.” 

“Not at home?” retorted Fry, as if the man, an old | 
quaintance of hers, were telling a story. “Mr. Norris g 
home before this.” 

“He do mostly. Hes late to-night. Is it anything I c 
say to him?” 

“ No—lI think not,” replied Fry, as if in deliberation. | 
just wanted to say a word to him myself. It can wait.” B 
even as she was speaking, Mr. Norris himself approached t 
door. He had come from Aberton by the usual train, but h 
called on some friend at. Chilling, 

“To see me, Fry? Come in, then. I suppose it’s abc 
that money you let your brother have?” added the lawyer, 
he led the way to a sitting-room. 

“ Yes, sir,” was Fry’s bold answer, for the benefit of a 
ears that might be listening. ‘If he can’t give me the mor 
back, he might try and pay me interest.” 

But, when the door was closed, she presented the note 
silence, and waited. Mr. Norris read it, glanced at Fry, a 
read it again. 

“ Do you know the purport of this?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, I believe it is to ask you to come to the Ro 
to-morrow night; and I am to let you in by the postern-doo 

“Just so. Your mistress says she wishes to see me.” 

He looked at Fry, and she looked at him. Each of th 
would have liked to speak out pretty freely to the other. 
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‘I fancied that postern entrance was wholly unused, Fry. 
years since I’ve heard it mentioned; I’m not sure but I 
| half forgotten there was such an entrance.” 

‘It was me that thought of it,” said Fry, proud of being 
e so far to compliment her own memory. ‘‘There’s folks 
our house no better than watchful cats, and the servants be 
hing but tattling gossipers.” 

‘And your mistress is virtually a prisoner, eh, Fry?” 

‘Well, I don’t know but she is, sir. For one thing, she 
vt seem to care to be anything else. As to the Rock, that 
; once so gay, it seems no better now than a dungeon, A 
> bother I had to get that postern-door open. What message 

I to take back, sir?” 

‘Say to Mrs. Dawkes that I will come. She mentions seven: 
hat hour I will be at the postern-door.” 

‘All right,” said Fry. ‘If you will come into the grounds, 
by that little private gate on the south side, it will bring 
| past the Lady’s Well to the postern-door; and you'll not 
likely to meet anybody, my mistress says. I don’t suppose 
| mind about what used to be talked of—that the way was 
nted ?” 

‘ Not very much,” said Mr. Norris, with a silent laugh. “I 
r your mistress is looking very ill, Fry.” 

She is just as ill as she looks,” was Fry’s answer. “It 
vt be long, sir, as far as I believe, before she goes after the 
r child she’s always regretting.” 

Tr. Norris saw Fry out himself, whispering to her a last 
ge, to be at her post in readiness for him on the following 
it. Fry dashed on to the general shop in the village—for 
wanting the new aprons had been no false excuse—and 
5 home with the checked muslin in triumph. Keziah said 
“arp word to her—poor Caroline was in weary waiting for 
i bed—which Fry flung back again. 
rd when the next day came, circumstances seemed really 
‘+ favouring Caroline. She was so weak, and looked so ill, 
| Keziah, paying her morning visit, advised her not to move 
i her room all day. 

dusk Fry was downstairs; and coming in contact with 

Dawkes, said her mistress was still in bed, and had given 
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her orders to close up the green-baize door for the night, wis 
ing for perfect quiet in. the wing. Miss Dawkes nodded hi 
head complacently, and told Fry to be cautious not to mal 
any noise herself. 

But the first thing Fry did, after bolting and barring the sa 
door, was to assist her mistress to dress and proceed to tl 
sitting-room. The fire burnt with a bright blaze, the room hi 
its full amount of light. Caroline, sipping her tea, looked tl 
only faded thing in it. She wore her usual black-silk gown- 
now much too large for her; it was covered with a shawl; ar 
her beautiful hair hung carelessly. Excitement lent her bo 
heat and colour. In the state of sickness she was, bodily ar 
mentally, this coming interview with the lawyer, and what sl 
must say at it, put her into a veritable fever. 

eB ly Bay lll 

Fry came in at the nervous covert call. 

“Tt is seven o'clock, Fry. You ought to be down at tl 
postern-door.” 

Mrs. Dawkes had sat with her feverish eyes fixed on tl 
mantelpiece clock. The hands were fast approaching tl 
hour. 

“Tt wants six minutes good, ma’am, by the right time ; th 
clock is five minutes too fast. Mr. Owen said so when he wi 
here to-day ; and I know it besides.” 

“ Mr. Norris’s watch may be fast also. He must not be ke 
waiting, Fry.” 

“No fear. Them lawyers are never before their tim 
maam, unless it is to sue a poor man for money.” 

“ Fry, I tell you to go down. Better for you to wait than 
Mr. Norris. He might go away again.” 

Fry, grumbling a. little, took her lamp, and went dow 
Waiting at that dusty door, with the wind moaning amidst 
trees outside, and the ghost farther’ off—it was said to c 
always on a windy night—was not altogether agreeable. 
she had not been there long when footsteps were heard, 
boughs were pushed aside, and Mr. Norris stood there. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘‘ How is your mistress to-night ?” 

“She is just as fidgety as she can be, thinking I should 
be down here in time, and you might go away again,” was 
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iswer. “Pl tell you what it is, sir: if the excitement of folks 
ming to her this way was to last, shed just be in her grave 
fore her time. All day long she has kept her bed, through 
thing but the fever and worry she was in last night from 
owing I had come to you. Can you see, sir? I'll go on 
th the lamp.” 
“These stairs don’t get wider with age,” remarked the lawyer, 
a low tone. 
“They are the steepest and narrowest stairs it was ever a 
dy’s lot to go up or down,” was Fry’s answer ; “ which stands 
reason, seeing they are built in the wall. I’d as soon come 
wn a ladder : and sooner—there’d be less danger of pitching 
er.” 
“ As I did once,” said Mr. Norris. 
“You!” exclaimed Fry, stopping to turn and look at him 
the midst of the said stairs. ‘Were you ever here before, 
7 ? » 
“Yes; in the days of Edgar Canterbury. The place has 
ver been dusted since that time, I should think, Fry. My 
ves are covered.” 
“Tt has never been as much as opened, let alone dusted,” 
swered Fry. ‘Here we are, sir.” 
With a light tread the lawyer stepped through the lumber- 
iset, and into the presence of Mrs. Dawkes. The shawl had 
»ped from her shoulders. Very thin and worn and shadowy 
| she look; and Mr. Norris could but contrast the poor faded 
ag before him with the beautiful and blooming girl whose 
rance into the Canterbury family had caused so much trouble 
Il heart-burning. He had hated the intruder in his heart of 
krts, for a love of justice was implanted strongly within him ; 
in this moment his resentment passed away with a cry of 
, for he almost thought he was looking on the dead. 
Poor thing!” he involuntarily murmured, as he took her 
A. “ My dear, you are very ill.” 
f Yes,” she answered, “the time is getting short now. That 
‘hy I was so anxious to see you.” 
Wx. Norris sat down by her, and they talked together in low 
. The consciousness of the necessity for secrecy lay upon 
a, otherwise both knew it was impossible they could be 
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overheard. Mr. Norris had been cognizant of the past trouble 
connected with Edgar Canterbury, and he knew this part ¢ 
the house just as well as its present mistress. Caroline tol 
him what she wanted—a will made that would in a degre 
repair the injustice of the last one. Without speaking with th 
express plainness she had used to Thomas Kage, Mr. Norr 
gathered a great deal. He nodded his head, and drew in hi 
lips, and thought it was altogether about the most remarkabl 
case he had ever come across. 

“I could not die in peace if I did not make the will,” sh 
said with feverish lips. “ I should never rest in my grave.” 

“ My dear lady,” he said, “there’s no earthly reason wh 
you should not make one. It’s what you ought to do. A 
to that watchful person downstairs, I think we can manag 
to keep her in the dark. If you were in stronger health 
I should advise a totally different course of procedure 
but——” 

“But Iam not strong enough for it,” interrupted Carolin 
with painful eagerness. “You mean open opposition, th 
asserting of my own position and rights; but if matters cam 
to that, it would kill me.” 

# Ves yes. 

“Will you write down my instructions? I have thought o 
all I wish to do—and say.” 

Mr. Norris took some paper from his pocket, a pen, and | 
tiny ink-bottle. He began unscrewing the stopper. 

“I suppose it will be legal ?” she said. | 

He did not understand. ‘What legal? the will? Mos 
certainly. Why should it not be?” 

“I thought—because it is made in secret.” 

“ As a great many wills are made. ‘Trust to me for its bei 
in due order. And now——” 

What Mr. Norris was about to say received a most startli 
interruption—startling, at least, to one who heard it. It was 
loud knocking at the green-baize door, followed by the voice 
Keziah Dawkes. Caroline gave a faint cry. Were Mr. Nor 
to be seen with her, all was at an end. With her trembli 
hands clasped upon her bosom—with her poor face whi 
than ashes—with steps that tottered as she stood, and a si 
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ntness that seemed as if it must overpower her, Caroline 
ked forth. 
“ Don’t answer, don’t answer!” she breathed to Fry, who 
d appeared at her own door with a carelessly-defiant 
untenance. 
‘ Not going to,” nodded Fry, in a whisper. “ Let her think 
e gone to bed myself. That’s right, Madam Dawkes; you 
1 knock again.” 
“Fry! Fry!” cried out Keziah, “it’s a letter for your 
stress ; it has ‘Immediate’ marked upon it.” No response, 
ziah went away grumbling. ‘Things were come to a pretty 
ss, She thought, when servants went to bed at seven o'clock 
the evening. 
“ All right, Madam Dawkes!” said impudent Fry; “you 
n't get over me. The letter will have to keep, though it 
ne from the Pope of Rome.” 
But later, when Mr. Norris, his business for the night 
omplished, had been escorted down the postern-stairs and 
s safely away, Fry went to Miss Dawkes with a face as bold 
brass, asking whether, or not, anybody had knocked. 
e fancied to have heard it, but was engaged at the time with 
- mistress. And the letter proved to be nothing but a note 
m Mr. Owen, containing some instructions in regard to the 
dicine Mrs. Dawkes was taking that he had omitted to give 
the morning when paying his visit to the Rock. 
‘Shall I get the will executed, or not?” murmured poor 
roline from her sleepless bed, when the household was 
hed in sleep. “It seems a great chance, Perhaps Heayen 
help me!” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE LAST AND FINAL WILL. 


the comfortable compartment of a first-class carriage, one 

train that was on its way to Chilling, sat Major Dawkes. 
“as not a cold day by any means, for spring sunshine lay on 
earth, wooing the hedges to start into bud, the flowers to 
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blossom. But Major Dawkes liked to travel warmly, and < 
rich fur wrapper, lined with wool and scarlet silk, lay on his 
knees. His cheeks wore their usual bloom, his whiskers were 
of the same old purple richness, and the major was decidedly 
getting plump ; but he composed his countenance to a grave 
sadness befitting the occasion, for he was hastening down tc 
his wife’s deathbed. At least, he would have told you he wa: 
hastening—as he did incidentally tell the old lady and gentle 
man seated opposite to him in the carriage—for he was rathet 
given to indulging in little boasts of fiction. But the real faci 
was, that instead of hastening down, he had so contrived tc 
retard his movements, that the closing scene would in al 
probability be over before he arrived. Which was what hę 
secretly wished. 

Mrs. Dawkes had lingered longer than was expected by 
herself, by her medical atttendants, or by any one about her 
Strange somewhat to say, with the cold winter weather she hac 
rallied a little. If it could not be said that she grew materially 
better, at least she did not appear worse. Her progress to the 
grave seemed to have made a halt—to have become for the 
time stationary. But the life she led was not any the les: 
secluded ; with the exception of the doctors and Mr. Rufort 
she scarcely saw any one; visitors to her were, she acknow 
ledged, utterly distasteful. The former restlessness of min 
and manner had subsided, and given place to calmness, Ver 
peacefully did she seem to wait for the coming death. Nay, t 
welcome it. 

In February Mrs. Kage died. Keziah Dawkes, who too! 
upon herself the ordering of matters, let her be buried withon 
any needless ceremony. Neither Major Dawkes nor Thoma 
Kage was invited to attend the funeral. Caroline seemed no 
to care one way or the other, and did not interfere. Her poo 
mother was “ better off,” she said to Mr. Rufort, and it seeme 
to be her whole feeling in regard to it. So Keziah had ita 
her own way. 

Later, Mrs. Dawkes began herself to droop again ; and whe 
it became apparent that the end was close at hand, kee 
sent up a telegram to her brother. 

The major telegraphed back to say he was “on duty,” b 
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uld get away as immediately as he could. He had always 
de “duty” a standing excuse. Quietly suffering two days 
elapse, the major then went down. The first person he saw 
Chilling Station was Mr. Carlton of the Hall: quite a young 
n in activity still, in spite of his more than seventy years. 
> happened to be on the platform when Major Dawkes 
shted, The latter (privately wishing him a hundred miles 
) went up with outstretched hand and a face as long as a 
Iking-stick, mournfully hoping his dear wife was better. 
“She is dead,” said Mr. Carlton, privately believing just as 
ch and as little of the displayed concern as he chose. 
‘Dead! My wife dead!” 
She died at five o’clock this morning, Major Dawkes. So 
1 are somewhat late, you see. Some of us thought you 
cht have come earlier.” 
* Duty,” groaned the major, bolting into the only fly waiting. 
Jear me !— Richards, see to my portmanteau.” 
Keziah, grey in face as ever, but intensely calm, received 
n in one of the smallest and snuggest sitting-rooms. He 
nt through the same farce here—the plea of “duty.” She 
ieved just as much as she chose; but she held his hand in 
s, and murmured her heartfelt thanks that he, her ever- 
oved brother, was free at last. 
< Got any of the brown sherry up, Keziah?” 
£ Yes, dear.” 
“PII take some.” Miss Dawkes went and brought it in 
‘self, The major drank two glasses of it at once, Keziah 
idly watching him. “Als right, I suppose, Keziah ? ” 
“All is quite right. But I don’t exactly know what you 
an.” 

‘She expressed no wish at the last about the property, I 
ypose 2” 

‘None. It was the same as usual to the last hour of her 
—utter indifference to all worldly things. She never 
ationed her property at all; I feel sure she did not so much 
chink of it.” 

* All’s mine, then.” 

Everything, Barby dear; everything.” 
“he major tossed off another glass of the famous brown 
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sherry—the same that Mr. Canterbury in his lifetime used 
boast of. Major Dawkes’s head was strong; a few glas 
more or less of good old wine made no difference to him. 

“You see now the utility of my taking care that Carol 
had no opportunity of making a will, Keziah. She might hz 
got bequeathing some of her money to those Canterbt 
women.” 

“As if I should have allowed it!” responded Kezi 
“ Barnaby, it is an immense inheritance.” 

.. The major smacked his lips; partly at the sherry, partly 
the suggested thought. He liked to be reminded that he vy 
a millionaire. ‘ You shail have a share in it, Kez. I shall 
you up in comfort for life. ‘This is real property, you sí 
what I came into when I married was only a limited income 

Keziah smiled. ‘‘ Limited !” 

“Well, it was; in comparison. The bulk of the prope 
lay in Kage’s hands then, as the child’s trustee. I won 
what he'll think now—hang him! Have you seen anything 
the fellow lately ?” 

“No. He has not been down since that one visit. Wh 
Mrs. Dunn went up to her house in London for Christmas, s 
took the Miss Canterburys with her; and they have not lo 
come back again. Lydia Dunn is with them. Kage 1l 
written to Caroline two or three times, but she gave me t 
letters to answer.” 

“What was in his letters?” 

“Nothing much. Inquiries after health, and that. It is 
right, Barby ; it has all been smooth as glass.” 

Barby stroked his whiskers complacently. Yes, it had 
been smooth, his heart responded, and he was a great inherit 

“I wish to goodness that miserable old woman was al 
now, Keziah; our ancient aunt. She’d open her eyes atı 
wealth. Her own, that she grudged me, was a flea-bite by t 
side of it.” 

“I wish she was, Barby. It would give her a fit of t 
spleen.” 

There was a short pause. Major Dawkes turned and ga 
the fire a push with his boot. 

“Did she suffer much at the last ?” 
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“Oh no,” was the reply, for Keziah knew he was speaking 
his wife. “She drifted out of life very quietly and calmly.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
ifort. Hearing of the major’s arrival, he had come up to see 
n, having been charged with a note from Mrs. Dawkes. The 
jor took it wonderingly, perhaps with some inward trepida- 
n; but it proved to be a very harmless missive indeed— 
rely expressing some wishes about her funeral. She had 
st of all expressed them to Mr. Rufort in the presence of 
aziah, though Keziah only partially gathered their purport, 
‘she had been engaged at the moment in a wordy war with 
y. Mr. Rufort had suggested to Mrs. Dawkes that she 
ould convey them in a note to her husband; and she so far 
mplied as to pencil down the wishes on paper, put it in an 
velope, and direct it to the major, charging Mr. Rufort to 
liver it. 

It appeared that she desired the same friends and relatives 
attend her funeral who had attended her former husband’s— 
n Canterbury. She wished the Miss Canterburys to be in- 
ed to spend the day of the funeral at the Rock—as they had 
sn at the former one—also Mrs. Rufort; and Mrs. Dunn, as 
» was staying at Chilling. In short, she directed that the 
angements for this funeral, with one notable exception, 
auld be similar to the last that went out of the Rock. Mr. 
aterbury had been put into his grave with all the pomp and 
yeantry of a theatrical show: she was to be taken to it with 
smallest ceremony and expense that should be deemed 
‘sistent. 

ajor Dawkes, relieved of any private doubts, was all suavity. 
his late wife wished that the whole parish should be at 
Rock that day, he would cordially have invited them. 

Your late wife’s wishes appear very simple ones, Major 
kes; I presume there will be no difficulty put in the way 
sir being carried out,” observed the Rector. 

None in the world,” heartily replied the major. 

She seemed to make a great point of it—the dying have 
; fancies, you know—and begged me to see them carried 
I told her I could only urge it upon you, major, and that 
ad better write to you herself,” 
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“ They are precisely my own wishes,” spoke the complais; 


major. ‘Only the half of any wish, expressed by my d 
departed wife, I can but look upon as a solemn charge, stric 
to be complied with. Perhaps you will oblige me by giving 
the list of people yourself, Mr. Rufort. I was not at l 
Canterbury’s funeral, and might make a mistake over it.” 

But, in one sense, he had been at Mr. Canterbury’s fune 
For he had watched the pageant along the road, and made 
comments upon it. The recollection flashed into his mi 
now, bringing a flush to his face. His hopeless condition th 
and his flourishing state now, were indeed a strange contrast 

“ Who conducts the funeral?” he asked, turning to Kezia 

“I have given no orders,” she replied. “I waited for you 

“ I wonder who conducted Mr. Canterbury's?” 

“I can tell you about that,” said the Rector, “Young M 
Canterbury was inexperienced ; and at her request Norris, | 
solicitor, undertook all the trouble of it, transmitting her wis! 
himself to the proper quarters. Of course he charged for 
time.” 

“Then I think Norris had better undertake this one,” spc 
the major, in a fit of liberality. “You can write to hi 
Keziah.” 

In his anxiety that things should go smoothly, that all | 
pleasant reminiscences of the past should be kept down, as w 
as reflections on the present, Major Dawkes was eagerly | 
sirous that these wishes of his wife’s should be carried out 
the letter. A conviction darted across him that it would 
anything but agreeable to have the Canterbury family at | 
Rock on the day of the funeral, and he would very much indc 
dislike the presence of Thomas Kage; but there was no h 
for it. If he refused compliance, how could he tell that gor 
thing would not be made of it? ‘Tongues were so yenomot 
and the very idea of any inquiry or unpleasantness turned h 
sick with an undefined fear. Refuse concession in this li 
matter, and people might ask how he had come into all 
money, and what right he had to it. 

No; the very consciousness that it might be suspected he 
wished for his wife’s death, made him all the more serupul 
if only from prudential considerations, to carry out her wi 
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the extreme letter. Had they been transmitted to him in 
ivate, he would simply have put them and the paper they 
ere written on into the nearest fire; but they came publicly, 
ough the Honourable and Reverend Austin Rufort, 
A should have refused, Barnaby, had I been you,” remarked 
ziah, as she finished the note to Mr, Norris, after they were 
ft alone, “It will be frightfully disagreeable to have the 
anterbury family here,” 
“You are a fool, Keziah,” 
“For myself I don’t mind; but J ara sure you will not like 
Barby dear,” she resumed, passing over in silence the com 
iment to herself, 
“Don't you see there was no help for it?” 
“Yes, there was, You are now sole master here, and need 
ar no one,” 
“I don’t know about fear,” said the major, dreamily, “One 
8s to stand well in the world’s opinion, The invitation must 
- given to them, and Kaye also; but 1 should think the 
imterburys will not accept it, They must feel that thay have 
) business here, and will be quite out of place, Slow she 
me to think of so foolish a thing is beyond ma to imaging,” 
“Some idea of respect to their father and to tham must have 
en floating in her weakened head, poor erenture,” surmised 
ah, “She was Mr, Canterbury’s wile ones, and would nol 
his daughters quite ignored at her funeral, 1 wish the 
yas over. Varnalry, if 1 were you 1 should let the Mook," 
shall sdl it,” wid the major, Improving upon the siig 
i “TfT can get my price for it,” 
rather wished with Kasia thas the funerabday Wii over) 
mn it was fixed for an early one, Vie presences of Mowe lilien 
i of Thomas Kage wald no don a Hia pak him mik al 
L Butit eadi na aA more than ita appointed hour and 
mined to make hae en of it, and nat the hosi with 
ws grace, The wiichytion dA na dir hmi he 
aan too gracions 4 mood tor Vat, His wilden dreamt were 
; realized, and with ha death of Ma wite all tormenting 
ad passed away, Fha magnificent mannan and iii 
mt revenues were Wins Wy only, as Keruh naid I 
y nagg Ww hove cams intos and Wal there ould 
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be any doubt that he Aad come into it, never for the faint 
shadow of a moment crossed Major Dawkes’s mind. 


Once more a stately. funeral issued from the Rock. Inc 
respect Major Dawkes ignored his dead wife’s commands, a 
abandoned the simplicity she had expressed a wish for. Ifi 
funeral procession was not quite of the gorgeous nature tl 
had characterized Mr. Canterbury’s, the show was at le 
sumptuous to look at. In a coach all to himself, follow: 
next the hearse, sat the bereaved major, black with all | 
trappings of woe. In the next were Thomas Kage and Aus 
Rufort ; the latter attending as mourner and relative to-d 
not as pastor. And so on, a string of coaches and carria; 
imposing to the eye. 

George Canterbury’s daughters had accepted the invitati 
to the Rock, very much to Major and Miss Dawkes’s sec 
surprise, as well as to that of the neighbourhood. The ot 
one of them who had fought against it was Mrs. Dur 
Millicent was passive as usual. Olive decided that th 
should go. After this day, all connection with the Rock a 
with the second family would be at an end, she observed ; a 
it was well for the parting to have a peaceful feeling about 
Besides which, it was the last expressed wish of poor Caroli 
Dawkes, and therefore to be complied with. 

So the four sisters, attired in suitable mourning, arrived 
the Rock a short time before the hour fixéd on for the funer 
They sat in the grand drawing-room—Olive, Mrs. Rufort, M 
Dunn, and Millicent. Keziah, in deep black, also was the 
playing the hostess. Civility reigned, of course; but in sp 
of effort, the conversation flagged, only a remark being ma 
now and then. Once Mrs. Dunn, in her free way, found fa 
with some arrangement at the lodge, saying their carria 
had waited at least three minutes for the gates to be opene 
Shecould not tell, for her part, why they were closed 
all. 

“ The keeper is getting negligent,” observed Keziah ; “r 
brother intends to discharge him. There are several alteratio 
and changes he means to make; but he thought it as well 
let them be during Mrs, Dawkes’s life,” 
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fo answer from any one. Mrs. Dunn had to bite her 
‘llious tongue though, which had a mind to tell Keziah that 
power to make alterations before lay with the major’s wife, 
with him. 

weary while it seemed to wait. And, in truth, even Olive 
dered why they should have been summoned to the Rock, 
thought it was somewhat of a mistake. But the coaches 
> coming back at last, with their slow tread, bearing the 
ediate personal friends of the family. The comparative 
agers were taken home direct from the churchyard. As 
coaches stopped at the entrance, Major Dawkes (who had 
1 privately hoping no one would alight) found that every 
did alight, and that Norris the solicitor was taking upon 
self to invite the company to enter. The major turned 
er red, and would have liked to resent the liberty ; but, in 
face of the gentlemen, could not say he did not want them 
ome in. 

hilst he hesitated, Mr. Norris walked forward, threw open 
door of the library—a room scarcely used since Mr. 
terbury’s time—and marshalled the people to it: Lord 
rt and his son, Mr. Carlton and Mr. Kage. Major 
kes brought up the rear, and politely asked them if they 
d like to sit down. He could not imagine why they need 
- entered, or what fit of officiousness had taken Norris. 
Norris had disappeared. Only for an instant, when he 
> in with the ladies—Mr. Canterbury’s daughters and 
ah. They all sat down; and then the lawyer addressed 
ot Dawkes. 

Shall we proceed now, sir, to read the will?” 

ajor Dawkes looked at him. 

Whose will?” 

Your late wife’s, sir.” 

Mrs. Dawkes made no will.” 

Pardon me, major; Mrs, Dawkes executed a will, all in 
order. She wrote to me a few days before her death, 
1g it would be found in the large drawer of this bureau, 
at the bottom, beneath the old leases and the other out- 
te papers.” 

1e lawyer touched a piece of furniture as he spoke; but 
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the widower smiled with incredulity. The attention of 
whole room was aroused, and drawn to Mr. Norris. 

“There is no will, I tell you,” persisted the major. 
wife never made one.” 

“ Major Dawkes, she dd make one.” 

“ When and where? ” 

“Tn this house, some months ago,” replied the lawyer. 
made it.” 

Miss Dawkes half rose from her seat. Her grey face ha 
scornful look on it; the gruffness of her voice was unpleasa 
perceptible. 

“ Mrs, Dawkes made no will in this house; I can take u 
myself to assert it; and you never were here, Mr. Norris.” 

“JT beg your pardon, madam. I came here and took N 
Dawkes’s instructions for a will. When it was prepared, I ce 
again, and brought witnesses with me to attest her signature 

The words were spoken so calmly, in so matter-of-fac 
tone, that the major was startled. He turned a look, ful 
evil, upon his sister. 

“Tt is false!” she cried, utterly refusing credence. “It 
conspiracy concocted amongst the Canterbury family to dep 
you of your rights, Barnaby. I will pledge myself to the — 
that Mrs. Dawkes made no will. She could not have done 
without my knowledge.” 

“Your not having been cognizant of this is easily explair 
madam,” returned Mr. Norris. “ Mrs. Dawkes became ] 
sessed of an idea that she was not quite a free agent in 
own house: certainly was not permitted to be so much al 
as she desired to be. She therefore retired to the south wi 
and caused the baize door to be erected to shut in her ap 
ments. This, so far is patent to you and to all, Later, w 
she had occasion to see a friend or two,in private, she orde 
the small postern-door to be unfastened. It leads directly 
to those apartments, and by that means she was enabled 
receive her visitors. They were confined, however, to one 
two. That is how I had access to her,” 

“The postern-door?” gasped Miss Dawkes, after taking 
the sense of the lawyer’s words with a sickening heart. “W 
postern-door? I did not know there was one,” 


a“ 
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~= Possibly not, madam, You are, comparatively speaking, a 
anger here. The door is hidden by trees, and has never 
en used of late years.” 

Major Dawkes, amidst a multitude of feelings that were 
ything but agreeable, began wondering whether he had ever 
own of the postern-door, At first he could not decide; but 
hought began to dawn over him that he did once hear of 
S, and had afterwards forgotten it 

“I can assure you Mrs Dawkes made her will,” persisted 
n Norris, 

“And I can assure you she never did,” uselessly persisted 
siah, : 
“The shortest way to settle it is to look in the drawer and 
Sif there is a will,” interrupted Mr, Carlton, “Norris told 
5 Coming back in the coach, that I am one of the executors.” 
“You are,” said Mr Nomis “And Lord Rufort is the 
rer.” 

Lord Rufort sat still in his chair, too stately to be moved by 
t, or by any other information; and there was a pause. 
Ve wait, sir,” he said to Major Dawkes, 

Major Dawkes was at bay,“ My lord, there is no will, I 
l equally pledge myself to it with my sister, It will be 
less to examine the place.” 

*As you please, Major Dawkes,” said Mr, Norris, “ The 
l was made, and signed, in duplicate; and I took charge of 
other copy, ‘To guard against possible accidents,’ Mrs, 
wkes said, T have it with me” 

ajor Dawkes, foiled, and doubly at bay, searched for the 
‘and opened the drawer, ‘There was the will He could 
gnashed his teeth, but for those around, He sat down, 
bit one of the fingers of his black-kid glove. 

She may have left half the money away from me,” he 
ured in Kegiah’s ear, dashing his hair from his damp 


r Norris opened the deed and put on his spectacles. 
will began by premising that no person whatever was 
tty to its contents: that it was the testatrix’s own un- 
elled act and deed, biaased by a sense of justice alone. 
wore a few legacies to servants and frends; the largest 


yr 
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was one, fifty pounds a-year, to the nurse Judith for her 1 
and for her disposal at death; and there was a command that i 
remains of her little boy should be brought from the cemet 
at Brompton, to be finally laid by herself and his father. 

Mr. Norris then cleared his throat, and the major turned | 
with expectation. 

“ I bequeath this mansion, the Rock, and all that it conta 
—plate, furniture, books, pictures, together with the lands a 
revenues pertaining to it—to Olive Canterbury, absolutely. 
bequeath the whole of the money of which I may die possess 
the remainder of the lands, the houses (save and except | 
Rock), to the four daughters of my late husband, Geo 
Canterbury, to be shared by them in equal portions. 
bequeath to Thomas Kage my gold watch and chain, with | 
locket, key, and seal attached; and I beg him to accept th 
as a token of gratitude for his unvarying kindness to me 4a 
his solicitude for my best welfare. And I bequeath to 
present husband, Barnaby Dawkes, the sum of five-and-twe 
pounds, wherewith to purchase a mourning-ring, which he \ 
wear in remembrance of my dear child, Thomas Canterbury. 

Such, shorn of its technicalities, was the substance of 
will. An intense silence prevailed in the room. The surpi 
of all present was so great, that every tongue was tied. O 
with their eyes did people look at each other, and seem 
question whether it was a dream. Major Dawkes sat, a pitia 
object to look upon, like unto a man who has received 
death-blow. Suddenly the perspiration, great drops of it, bes 
breaking out on his livid face. Was it the fact of his eni 
disinheritance, or the peculiar allusion to Thomas Canterbt 
that caused his face to wear that deathly hue? He wa: 
ruined man: yesterday he stood on a pinnacle, vaunting 
wealth and position ; to-day he was hurled from it, and hur 
from it for ever. He felt reckless. 

“I dispute the will!” cried he, in his desperation. “1 
Norris, you will take my instructions preparatory to sett 
aside.” 

Mr. Norris smiled. “ You forget that I am solicitor to. 
Canterbury family. I presume I may say so much?” he add 
turning to Miss Canterbury. 
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live bowed. 

Why, you might just as well tell the sun not to shine, as 
mpt to set aside a plain will like that, major,” cried Mr. 
lton. “Though I sympathize with your disappointment, 
vkes,” he added, “I cannot imagine how you could so 
tally have offended your wife, as to be cut off with 
hing.” 

Very strange indeed!” remarked Lord Rufort. And 
ery strange indeed!” murmured every one else, with the 
eption of the lawyer and Thomas Kage. 

Ar. Rufort stepped forward, and held out a small parcel 
ards Mr. Kage. “It is the legacy mentioned in the will,” 
| he ; “the watch and chain. Mrs. Dawkes gave it into my 
rge to convey to you.” 

tnd Thomas Kage rose and took it, a vivid flush of bygone 
llections- dyeing his face. 

‘I wonder you had not a better memento than: that ; a good 
mping sum of money, for instance,” exclaimed the uncere- 
nious Mr. Carlton to Thomas K age. You were her 
rest relative, except her mother; her only relative living. 
> chronometer is valuable, but counts for nothing as a 
icy.” 

In legacies from friends we do not look at value, Mr. 
Iton,” was Thomas Kage’s reply, given in low tones. 

jut Miss Dawkes, only now beginning to recover her 
tered senses, could not let the matter rest. She must fight 
it to the last. 

When my brother gives it as his opinion that this will has 
a concocted, he only states what is no doubt the fact. 
haps you were her adviser, sir ?”—turning sharply on Mr. 
ort. 

‘Indeed, no,” Mr. Rufort quietly replied. “I had nothing to 
ith the willin any way. Mrs. Dawkes once said to me that 
vecuniary affairs were settled, and that is all I ever heard. 
any one asked me, previous to this hour, to whom her fortune 
most likely left, I should have answered, to her husband. 
rer supposed there was a doubt that he would have it.” 
fiere you one of the visitors we now hear of as sneaking in 
)zh the postern-door?” continued the angry lady. 

morge Canterbury’s Will. 8l 
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“ Certainly not. There was no necessity for it. I never kt 
the postern-door had been unfastened. Allow me to rem 
you, Miss Dawkes, that you invariably made a third at 
interviews with Mrs. Dawkes, up to the last,” pointedly c 
cluded Mr. Rufort. “Had she wished for any private con 
sation with me, or I with her, the opportunity was not affor 
for it.” 

True; very true. Keziah drew in her thin lips as 
mentally acknowledged it. And oh! of what avail had b 
all the precaution? Of all moments of Keziau’s life, this 
perhaps the most hopelessly miserable. 

A general rising to leave shortly took place. To say 
truth, neither the Canterbury family nor the Dawkeses felt 
ease. ‘That this was but a restitution of the justice so I 
diverted, Olive knew ; but it seemed to be harder than it n 
have been on Major Dawkes. Unless—-«*suspicion * 
crossing her inind that she started from with horror ; and wa 
willingly have put far away, but that thoughts are not un 
our own control. Mz. Norris approached the major. ‘ 

“You will be prepared to give up possession at your earl 
convenience, major,” he said, ‘‘ Net at your inconvenies 
you know: I am sure Miss Canterbury would not wish that 

And perhaps, of all the shocks he had received during! 
past half-hour, this practical one was the most startling, 
up possession? Ay, give up possession of all. Major Dawl 
day was over. 

It seemed impossible to realize it. - Watching the ca 
away, through the half-raised blind, it seemed simply impos 
that it could be reality. A man of almost unlimited we 
when he rose that morning ; his, the fair domain, stretched 
far and wide; numerous servants who called him mas 
carriages and horses at his sole command! And now, all 
been dashed down at one fell swoop, and he was—wha 
was. Turning to Keziah with a stamp and an evil fro 
cursed her. It was something to have an object to t 
blame upon. Cursed her want of vigilance, that he s 
wrought the mischief. 

“Stay, Barnaby,” she interposed. “The fault lies w 
—if anywhere ; certainly not with me. I could not 
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ere existed a private door to the wing ; there was no inspira- 
yn to cn it me. If you knew of it, you should have 
irned me.” 

Ay. But then his memory had played him treacherously. 
“It appears to me to be just one of those unhappy chances 
life for which there is no human prevention,” resumed 
eziah, her tone low from intense inward pain. “I would 
uer have failed you, Barnaby, fair play being given me; but 
yw could I combat with shadows that I did not know 
isted P” 

Must he give all up? Was there no possible loophole by 
hich he could right matters again—or at least fight for it? 
he major was deeply engaged in this mental calculation when 
T. Norris came into the room. Instead of departing with the 
hers, he had remained to give sundry private charges to 
ge}, as to the lookir ng clos sely after valuables. H ri j 
ither the major nor Miss-Dawkes. 

“J have resolved upon my course of conduct,” spoke the 
ajor, overcoming his surprise ; for he too thought Mr, Norris 
d departed. “Mrs. Dawkes was, beyond all doubt, insane 
hen she made the will; ‘at is, so mentally weakened as not 
be of lucid capoe*ty. On those grounds, I shall dispute it.” 
Mr. Norrie Sent Miss Dawkes from the room, saying that 
» must »Peak a word to her brother in private. He made 
e ~lajor sit down, and drew a chair for himself in front of 
m. 

“Look here, Major Dawkes,” he whispered, in a cautious 
àe ; “ your best and only policy will be to give up quietly. I 
' this for your own sake. Lying down deep in a chest of 
ae is another paper of your wife’s, not a will. She wrote it 
= some such contingency as what you speak of should arise. 
ave not read it; it is signed and sealed; and my word is 
sed to your dead wife that that paper shall never see the 
ht of day, and that human eye shall never rest on its contents, 
èss you force it. It contains a full and explicit statement 
‘ne causes and reasons for her disinheriting you. I guess what 
- are, In fact, I gathered them from her, perhaps uninten- 
fally on her part, when she was giving me the directions for 
| will, I fancy Mr. Kage could say something, and the 
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nurse-girl, Judith. This is private information to you. ‘Tal 
my advice: we lawyers have to give such sometimes, y 
know; and I shall never speak of it to living soul. That pape 
in your own solemn interests, must not be dislodged from i 
resting-place. You, perhaps, know what the consequenc 
would be. It would not be a question of the loss of proper 
then, major, but of something more. If I speak plainly, it 
for your own sake. Make no fight; don’t stir up mudc 
waters.” 

The major’s eyes were bent on the ground, and his face wo 
again its livid tinge. But Mr. Norris, atcustomed to rea 
countenances, saw that all idea of opposition was perfor 
abandoned. Oh, they were bitter—the pills that unhapj 
sinner had to swallow ! 

“ And you will give up possession, major. Miss Canterbui 

at your convenier B3 I say do it soom Tt wit be mo 
agreeable for you, I feel sure, to be away from here. What 
looked in to say was, ‘that I considered it my duty to pla 
Neel in charge, as it were, of the family valuables and tha 
This is a very exceptional case, you see, Major Dawkes; $ 
I hope you will pardon exceptionel measures. And look here 
I have no ill-will to you, Heaven knows Man gets led int 
all sorts of queer corners thoughtlessly ; ana if 7 ean do yo 
a good turn, I will. Miss Canterbury is of a nowy -gener 
nature, and it may be she would do something for yOu, if 
were asked. There!” i 

The lawyer disappeared with the last words, waiting i 
neither comment nor answer. Major Dawkes sat on, still: 
a statue, plunging into a vista of the future—a future encor 
passed about with the stings of remorse and bitter disappoin 
ment. What had he gained by that dark deed he ha 
accomplished in secrecy and silence? Not the golden Ut 
the luxurious freedom he had pictured to himself; but he: | 
and guilt, and shame. His wife gone—her money gone—t 
Rock gone—position gone—all the good things were wresti 
from him for ever! And Major Dawkes started up wildly, a 
pulled at his hair with vengeful hands, as the thought sud 
flashed over him that, but for that woful deed, he would 
been revelling in them yet. 
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It is often thus. Satan lures us on to commit evil that good 
ay come, and then turns on us with a mocking laugh. Of all 
en living, perhaps Major Dawkes was in that hour the most 
iserable, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CONCLUSION. 


HoMAs Kace had left the Rock in the Miss Canterburys 
riage. Mrs, Dunn would go with the Rector and his wife. 
carcely a word was spoken on the way home. The strange 
rent of the day seemed very startling yet. 

“Shall I come in?” he asked when he had assisted them to 
ight. And he spoke it with so much deprecatisa, that Olive 
oked at him. 

“ Shall you!” she repeated. ‘‘ Why should you not?” 

“What has passed this morning bars my right to do so—at 
ast, on the previous footing,” he continued when they had 
tered. “Millicent,” he added, turning to her, “ thisis a cruel 
bw; for it ought, żin justice, to deprive me of you. But it is 

ly what I looked for.” 

ke What now?” cried Olive. 

“T possess, by dint of scraping and saving, a thousand 
nds laid by in the bank, to purchase chairs and tables. 
licent is now worth, at least, a hundred thousand—how 
ch more, I dare not guess, Can I, in honour, still hold her 
ner promise to become my wife ?” 

Millicent Canterbury turned red and white, and hot and cold, 
| finally burst into tears. Olive, on the contrary, felt inclined 
ugh. 
| It is the first time I ever heard a rising barrister—looking 
iard to the Woolsack, no doubt, in his own vain heart—say 

a hundred thousand pounds was a thing to reject or quarrel 
}. Would you have liked it to be a million, sir?” 
| Miss Canterbury !” 

Ay, Miss Canterbury indeed! Look at Leta. I dare say 
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she has had her visions, as well as you. The Lord Chancellc 
and his wig rule England, and she rules the Lord Chancello 
may have been one of her ambitious visions for the far-off futur 
No slight temptation to a young lady, let me tell you M 
Kage. And now you want to upset it all!” 

“Tt is the money which upsets it.” 

* Poor child!” cried Olive, advancing and stroking Millicent 
hair ; “ you have cause for tears. He says he will not give yo 
a home now; and I am sure I will not give you one. I won 
harbour a rejected and forlorn damsel at the Rock.” 

“ You are making a joke of it,” he said; and that she show 
do so rather jarred upon his very serious mood. 

“ Of all fastidious men you are the most absurd, sir, I don 
suppose it is the first time the accusation has been brough 
against you.” 

“ Whatwould you have me do, Miss Canterbury ?” 

“Do!” siæ echoed, in a changed tune. “Ask Millicen 
Money separate you! What next? I never was ashamed € 
you until now, ‘thomas Kage.” 

She left the room ; and the next minute Millicent was so bbin 
on his breast. Separate, indeed! 

With a commotion of rustling skirts, in came Mrs. Duni 
who had chosen to alight at Thornhedge Villa instead of g 
on to the Rectory. Millicent was then seated, her face’ 
over a book held upside down. Thomas Kage was a 
demurely from the window. 

“Olive! Where’s Olive? I want Olive. Why, Leta, jo 
look as though you had been crying !” f 

“I!” stammered poor Leta. k | 

“Tm sure it’s nothing to cry about,” reprimanded Mrs. 
who had not parted with her propensity to set the world í 
rights. “Poor Caroline Dawkes had been as good as dead s 
long, that one camt feel it much at last. Dont be stupi 
child. Oh, here you are, Olive!” ; 

Olive would have liked them to have a few minutes’ 
versation to themselves, that they might get reconciled to 
new state of things; and she thought Mrs. Dunn was a gte 
marplot. But there was no heip for it. Miss Canterbur 
down by Mr. Kage, and began talking. 
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Mrs. Dawkes’s will, in a different Way, is as strange a one 
my father’s,” she observed to him. « Can you account 
it?” 

“I do not wish to account for iE 
omas Kage, 
‘ There’ one part I can’t ac 
uld have cut off her husband 
Vho can?” 
[here was no reply. She had not addressed the question to 
one in particular, so an answer was saved. Miss Canter- 
y Was gceupied with her jet chain; Thomas Kage had 
ted to the window again. 
‘One thing strikes me as being remarkably curious,” 
» Dunn. ‘That Mrs. Garston at the last altered her will, 
hat the pittance she left the major should be paid to him 
kly. Tt was just as though she foresaw what has come io 
» and would secure him from absolute starvation,” 
Yes, that was curious,” warmly assented Thomas Kage, a 
ge light in his luminous eyes, 
It strikes me that you know more than you will tell us, 
Kage,” she rejoined, sudden! y. 
That I know more? What of?” 
Why, of the reason for Mrs. Dawkes’s cutting him off, He 
her husband: no one can deny that. I see you won't 
t anything, Mr. Kage. You law-people are closer than 
But I have my own thoughts about it now and again, 
ones, too.” 
| cannot help feeling sorry for Major Dawkes,” observed 


. ~“ His present position must be a pitiable one. As to 
tuse—I mean his wifes motive—I do not think we are 
i upon to speculate upon it, Lydia.” 

He'll leave the army—that’s a matter of course,” went on 
a “He and Keziah will club their means together, and go 
the water and live. You'll see. He has his four pounds 
Kk; she has about the same. T hey won't quite starve.” 
O, I must take care of that,” murmured Miss Canterbury. 
ink, with Mr, Carlton, that it is very strange Caroline left 
g to you,” she added to Thomas Kage, “I have a 
ion that you prevented it yourself.” 


was the evasive reply of 


count for, and that is why she 
absolutely,” put in Mrs. Dunn. 


pursued 
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“I told her I would not accept it if she did.” 

“ But why?” 

“The money, in point of right, was not Caroline’s to leay 
and what claim had I on Mr. Canterbury’s property ?” 

“ A small slice of it would not have been missed.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he said; “but I had no claim to a sli 
small or large. No; I would not have accepted a shilling.” 

“Well, you ave fastidious,” cried Olive, looking at hi 
“ chivalrously honourable.” 

“ I think I am only just, Miss Canterbury.” 

“But oh, what a strange thing it is, that our own mor 
should have come back to us!” she exclaimed, with enthusias 
“I cannot yet realize it: when I wake up to-morrow mornil 
I shall not believe it’s true. It did not bring altogether lu 
or happiness to those to whom it was left when papa disinherit 
his own people.” 4 

“ Indeed`it did not,” warmly replied Thomas cae and 
new it, far better than she did. ‘Be assured of one thii 
Miss Canterbury: that an unjust will never prospers, 1 
inheritors. All my experience in life has proved it to me.” 

And be you assured of it also, my readers, for it is a stern tru 
Look out for yourselves in life, and mark these cases. Ye 
may go by, all apparently flourishing ; justice may seempto he 
folded wings ; but when the final result shall come—as it sur 
will—you will see what it brings. Over and over again = { 
bitter truth been spoken—“ It brought no blessing with it” 


+ 


Summer sunshine lay around the Rock; summer brightm 
upon it. The old family were within its walls again, 4 
wrongs had been righted. There had been no trouble. Ma 
Dawkes had given up early possession, betaking himself 
one morning quietly with Keziah at his heels. He was 
longer major now, except by courtesy. As Mrs. Dunn | l 
dicted, he had made haste to sell out of the army, never ag 
to re-enter it; and had taken up his residence across 
Channel with his sister, on a very fair and sufficient incon 
Were men generally rewarded here in accordance with 
deserts, Major Dawkes might, perhaps, have confessed 
himself that, after all, he was more lucky than he deserved to! 
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Not quite all the family back again at the Rock who had 
een turned out of it; for Miss Canterbury alone was left of 
xem. Mrs. Rufort was at the Rectory; Millicent was already 
n the verge of entering a new home. For this was the 
edding-day—as might be seen by the gay carriages passing to 
nd fro, and the gala dresses within them. In vain Millicent 
ad pleaded for a quiet wedding; in vain Thomas Kage had 
wreatened to run away with Leta beforehand if they were to 
e subjected to display: Miss Canterbury willed it otherwise. 
‘hey had had enough of quiet weddings, she said, and decided 
ra grand one, A gracious mistress she, reigning in her own 
irthplace, the Rock ; but rather an autocrat still in the matter 
f taking her own way. And grand it was, especially consider- 
1g that two lords were at it. 

Lord Rufort begged to be allowed to give the bride away. 
ercival, Earl of Hartledon, invited himself, and came down 
ith Mr. Kage—the two close and confidential friends of many 
ears. Richard Dunn and his wife Sarah came to it; Lydia 
/unn was of course there, busier and finer than anyone. Lord 
\ufort’s stiffness had somewhat relaxed of late ; for the fortune 
c daughter-in-law had come into afforded him the most intense 
fatification. But the ceremony was over, and the breakfast 
as over, and the bridal-carriage was at length off amidst its 
oud of old shoes. The outdoor groups were cheering, the 
urch-bells were ringing. 

“Thank goodness, it’s at an end,” laughed Thomas Kage, as 

Yeaned back in the carriage, leaving the noise and excite- 
mt behind. “Leta, I vow IIl never get married again.” 

“ I think one time quite enough,” she answered, with a shy 
ligh, and a blush. 
|“ Farewell to Chilling,” he murmured, three parts to himself. 
jarewell to all the old reminiscences, sad ones most of them, 
t the place has wrought into its history. Henceforth we 
jin a new life, Leta. I trust a happy one.” 
` I am sure of it,” she breathed. 

Ay, yes ; with Heaven’s blessing.” 

_very short bridal tour was to be theirs, for Thomas Kage 
chosen to get married in the busy season when the law 
ts were sitting, instead of waiting sensibly for the autumn. 
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And then the house that had been Mrs. Garston’s would 
receive them, henceforth to be their home. 

The sunshine lay, white and calm, on the road ; the birds 
sang; the swallows dipping as they flew ; the yellow corn was 
ripening; the summer flowers threw up their sweet perfume ; 
the trees waved gently against the blue sky; the mountains 
basked in their hues of light and shade: on all things there 
seemed to rest a holy gladness, speaking to the heart of peace. 

And the horses, spanking along, carried the chariot away in 
the distance. 
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